




PREFACE 


PPRShEN the British Medical Association paid its first visit 

w to Cambridge in 1864, Professor Humphry placed in the 
***** hands of its members a short account of the Town, 
University, anu Colleges of Cambridge which was re-printed, 
with additions, for their second visit in 1880, when Prof. Humphry 
was President. Being struck with the interesting and unusually large 
amount of antiquarian information contained in the “short account,” 
I obtained Prof. Humphry’s permission to re-issue it as a Guide. 

Since 1880, several editions have been issued, and, to each of 
these, as a labour of love, Prof. Humphry has made many additions. 

In the 1 *1 eface to the earlier Editions the Author disclaimed any 
pietence to the literary, architectural, and historical knowledge 
requisite “ to do justice to institutioi^s and buildings that are so 
renowned, and interwoven so largely with the history of our people 
and the habits of former times; and,” continued the Professor, 
“ I have no excuse for having entered upon such a held except the 
desire to give additional interest to the visits of iny professional 
brethren.” 

The hearty reception w'hich has been given hy the educated 
classes of the community to all editions of the Guide is the best 
proof of their appi cciatioii of its merits, and I veiituie to express my 
own great indebtedness to Professor Sir G. M. Ifumphry for the 
many hours of labour which he has voluntarily given to the compilation 
of this work. 

The first edition of the “short account’' contained 43 pages — 
the present has grown to 240 pages. 

THE PUBLISHER. 

NOTE BY THE AUTHOR, 

Much information is embodied which has been derived from 
that exhaustive, most valuable and instructive work — 7 he Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge and of the Colleges of 
Cambridge and Eton ^ by the late Professor Willis, with large 
additions by John Willis Clark, M.A., University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 1886. The A mials of Cambridge, by C. H. CoOPEK, F.S.A., 
4 vols. 8vo., 1842-49, have also been largely used. • 

1894. 



Com I!xcliani0~Alway» opwa. , 

Httseum of Zoology and Comparatire Anatomy— Free. 

Th« Botanloal Museum and Herbarium— 

The Mineralogioal Museum— Apply to Mr. Lnnn, Porter. 

Engineering Laboratory, the Museum of Mechanism and Workshops— 

Apply to huperiutenderit— ProleHsor Kwiug. 

The Optical & Astronomical Lecture Room— Apply to Mr. Lunn, Porter*# Lodge. ^ 
The Museum & School of Human Anatomy— Apply to the Attendant, Mr. Engiieh. 
The Chemical Laboratory —Apply to Mr. stoakiey, porter*# Lodge. 

Christ's College and Garden (Containing Milton’# Tree) —Apply at the Garden Gate. 
Downing College and Grounds -Open to the Public daily. 

P*ltrker’S Piece— Public Keoreatiuu Ground. 

University Cricket Ground-Open daily. 

Church of our Lady and English Martyrs (Hyde Park Corner). 

Backs of the Colleges— Free to the Public every day. 

S. John's College - Chapol, Free. Open to the Public from 13 to 1 and from 2 to S. Service# 
on Sunday 10 a tn. and 7.15 p.rn. : Week day#, 7 a.m. and 6..S0 p.in. Choral on Saturday, 
Sunday#, Saint#' Day# and their Eve#. Hall and Combination lioom — Apply at Buttery. 

Divinity School — Apply to Mr. Hammond, Custodian. 

All Saints’ Church Memorial Cross, s. John*# street— stand# upon the site of the 
Old Church. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Market street— Key# at Mr. T. Dixon’#, Market Street. 
The Martyn Memorial Hall, Market street. 

Sidney Sussex College and Library— Apply at Porter’# Lodge. 

Church of All Saints’, Jesu# Lane-Open all day. 

Jesus College and Chapel -Chapel open during term (uo fee#) from 11 a.m. to 12 a.m., 
and from to 4 p.ui. 

Union Society’s Rooms, Bridge street— By ptu-miHSion. Apply to Clerk. 

Round Church of S. Sepulohere, Bridge street -Key# at-Mr#. Plack’H, 58, Park Street. 
Church of S. Clement, Bridge street— open all day. 

Magdalene College, ciiapel, Holl and Idbraiy— Apply at Porter’s Lodge. 

Church of S. Giles (Early Norman Arch)— Oiien all day. 

Church of S. Peter, Castlo street— Key# at Parish Clerk’#— Mr. W. Hiuaou, 88, Caatle St 
Caitle Mound- PenuiHHiuu to ascend nmet bo obtained at the entrance gate. 

Pythagoras School (At the buck of " Merton Ai-m#,”) Northampton Street— By pormisHion. 

The Observatory, Madiugloy lload— Apply to the Kesideut Professor, Sir Samuel Ball, 
periniaHiou. 
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of the. Isle of Ely. 


A.MJ5l\H)rj]A, coiilaihin}; a population 
about 40,0i.)0 inhaliilanis, is situated 
in a lar.to' ]>lain, which towards the 
nnnl'-cast — tlial is, in the direction 
of tile river - is continued, with an 
alteration of level of about twenty- 
live. ft;t:i, to the se.a, the cliief break 
beiiit; caused by the hi,!L,di j^round 


• tn so callifl fi"ni ///•//;/ <H' Cf/;/, the r.riti«h nnnn' of tin; willfuTv 

vrhicT! '{:n'ws i>t.nu«lsviif ty mi tlir Ih).-. The mojiusl.-ty of Kly wh^ fnmiihil hy 
Etliolilmhi, Qiifuti uf N'.'i Ihnijthi ia, <173. F'W ucpoumL of tLn h )> distiidt with 
EIv aud (’rnvland Ihi* rttadtr niay pernsc willi plfiisiir.' and a-lvaiitiJi'i' a litllc Tohimr;, 
tlie Can/p lir/unr, liy an uiikijowii nutlior, of wFiich no illn-^tintwl {..Jilioii Ijkh };» en 
publi»hed -/uls'i for iiiformatioa on tJiis and irmnynUi. r pointn }i*- nmv coijMiIt with 
no IcKH ploasnro and advaidaRC! tliw lirief Jii$lnrir,il find Sote« oj 

Cambridge, liy J. AV. Clark. 
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THE GOG-MAGOG HILLS. 

In other directions the plain is skirted by low ranges 
of hills. I'wo offsets, or spurs, from these — the Gog- 
Magog hills on the south, and the Castle Hill on the 
north -approach the townii^ The Castle Hill, indeed, ^ 
runs into the town, and is near the river. The Gog- 
Magogs are about three miles distant. The name has 
been supposed to be a corruption of ] from 
Hoogh-Machl or high strength. Thc-y a^^ however, 
scriplurt; names, Gog being a son of Joel (Chronicles v. 4) 
and Magog a son of Japheth (Genesis x. 2) ; both are 
mentioned in b-zekiel xxxviii. 

THb: MOUND. 

Cambridge is a place of great aniicjiiily ; and the 
Mound upon the Castle Hill, on the north of the 
town, may be n.'gardcd as the foundation-stone of 
Cambridge*. 'Fhe base of the mound, composed of 
chalk, is natural ; the upper part is artificial. 

It is by most authorities regarded as one of the 
ancient Uritish tumuli, so often found on commanding 
posts which wc're sul)se(picntly fortilic'd, like the great 
mound at Marlborough, and that at Sill>ury Hill, near 
Marlborough, which is the largest of the kind and 
is said to b(^ altogether artilicird. Ihitisli as well as 
Roman coins liave be(*u found In'ied Many vt*stiges of 
the Ivom.ans have also been i<.)imd about tlic Mound 
and along the main roads hxuling from it. Enduring 
as Fuller says, “ still in defiance of the teeth of time, as 
tlie most grec^d)’ glutton must leave those bones, not for 
maimers, Init necessity, wliich are too bard for him to 
devour," the Castle INlound gives one of the best views 
of the surrounding country, including the Isle and 
Cathedral of ICIy. Fnmi the basi* of the Mound run 
out, towards the north and the east, two bastions with 
a curtain betwi:en them. Tlie.se wenj erected lor the 
cannon of Cromwell, at the time when Caiiil)iidge*was 
taken possession of by the parliamentary army. 


1 . S<v jirijxr by C. C. b«birit;t<*n, in tlu* Prihlu\rtio!t!i o/ the CamhfUhje 
Antiquitrinn N.>. 111. 
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The examination of the Mound and its surroundings, 
however, convinces Prof. Hughes that it was not a 
Britisli or a Koman fortress. It may possibly have been 
a sepulchral rnoimd. He believes it to be in tiie main 
post Koman, ptahaps Danisli, as the Danes were in 
the habit of raising mounds of this kind for defensive 
purposes, anc? the promoiUoiy on which it was raised 
was a favoural)le site for such a purpose. Most 
probably it was Norman.’ 

1'he ]>lac(‘. was for some, lime held 
by ihe pai liamenlary forces who 
W(M't;‘ very offensive to tlie members 
of tlie Hniversily. though the town 
favoured them and elec ted Cromwell 
(who it may be mc-ntioned was a 
membc'r (.d Sitiiuy Colh^gc^), liigh 
steward, lie was also a freeman of 
tlie town, aiul represented it in the 
sliort parliament of 1640, and also 
in the long paiiiamcmt summoned in 
the same year, lie then lived at 
IHy ; and his election for Cambridge 
was prol)«ab]y due to the activity lie had shown in the 
matter of draining fne I'en district. His soldiers com- 
mitted tlic usual depredations in cluuxlies and cliapels, 
tand are said to In'ue used King’s ('ollege Cha{)el as a 
drilling place; but l)a[)pily the line windows of the 
cliapcl were spared, and it does not a})))ear that much 
injury was done either to the eolk‘ge or the chapel. 

'FHE PKITISH PCRIOD. 

The higli ground mi the norlli of (.'.ambridgc slopes 
pleasantly to tlie river, facing the south ami shelteied 
from the iiorLli, so furnishing an attractive site fcjr 
dwciliiigs ; and it was formerly the seat of a Jiritish 
town, under ihenaim^ of (b\iK CK-;ant, or Caih ( jkaun rii. 
“Cair” or “ Caer " signifies a city, and “(drant” or 
“Cjraunth the name of tl'e river. It has licen suggested 
that Graiitchcster was the site of Cair-Ciiaunth, and 

1 . r.iper read at the Aiaiqaaiiaw Society, Jan. 1S3, 1893. Jtepotter, Jan. 511, 
1603, y. 426. 
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was also the Roman position ; and it is not improbable 
that the Ikitons occupied that spot, as wc know the 
Romans did. It is, however, improbable that Graiit- 
chester, which was not upon any of the chief Roman 
roads, was so large and important a station as Cambridge, 
which stood at the meeting point of four high roads. 
This Cair-Orant then, we may presume, was the resi- 
dence oi the primitive architects of the Mound ; and 
on the opposite or southern side of the river, a slightly 
raised ridge of gravel led through the marshy valley to 
the Gog- Magog slope. 

The river was, therefore, approachable here in both 
directions, that is, from the north and from the south; 
whereas, for several miles on the cast and on the west, 
were marsh and morass. Here, accordingly, was a 
ford, and, subsequently, a bridge, as indicated by the 
sticcc'ssivc; names: “ Camboritum ” (Cam or Kam 
crooked or bent, and the C<‘jtic fora “stream”) 

that is at tlu: “ Ijcnd ” of the “stream,” the river 
making a bend here.'; and the Saxon “ Grantal)rycge ” 
or “ Cantabryege.” (jianta and Canta are both ancient 
names for the river, but the origin of then is obscure. 

THE r()KD‘ AKD THE ROMAN IHfSlTlON. 

The advantages (d this commanding pc'silion and the 
ford attracted the K'omans, who took iuissession of the 
place, and occupied the* Mound and the sloping grounds 
betw(’cn it and the ford or river. The boundary lines 
C)1 their stations are in places still liaceable. Thus, the 
raised part leading up to, and turning the caamer by, 
Stort.y’s almhouses is on the site of llie Roman wall ; 
and the hollow adjoining it was the ditch. The soiuhern 
wall probably went along Northampton Street, close by 
the wall of St. Giles’ churchyard ; and the terrace in 
the grounds of Magdalene College, close to the w'all 
now separating them from the Chesterton Road, is said 
to have been part of the Roman wall, the river then 
coming close up to it. The remains of a wooden cause- 
way on the south of the river, under Bridge Street, 

1 Ford is Bupposod to l>o froxu faran or /arr, *• to go.” 
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were found in making a sewer some years ago ; and 
traces of a ford in the form of a firm pavement of 
pebbles were discovered in rebuilding tlm bridge in 1 754. 
It was near the Mound that two of the great Roman 
higliways crossed. One— since called tlie Akeman 
Street^— ran from Brancasier on the coast of Nor- 
folk, near Lynn, through Kly to Cambridge, then 
through Barton to Cirencester and Ikitln Tlie other — 
Via Devana — ran from Chester and Huntingdon, 
tlH*oi:gh CanibriiJge, over the Cog- Magog liills to ('ol- 
chestcr. Tlie Huntingdon Road, Bridge Street, and 
Sidney Street, are nearly on the latter road. Its course 
may be tra< ed to the Gog-Magogs, and it still lorins a 
straiglit broadwav running for some miles beyoinl them 
autl terminating at Hoiseliealh in the South h'astern 
part of Cambridgeshiie.“ 

On tlie Gog- Magogs, a little to llio west of the road, 
is a huge rudely circular camp called Wandlcbury,” 
v/hich is sh(,)\vn b)' the <]isco\a'ry of coins to have been 
orcu]:)ied liy the Romans. A cross-road went fnnn the 
Via Devana at KcJ. Cioss (near the point at which the 
l iills K’oad dixidesi, cutting the present I'rumpington 
Road lU'ar d'rumjiiiiglon, and ran through the river, 
where there was a ford, to Granlchesler. Heie, in a 
grass held, just ]»eliind the school-house, may be dis- 
tinctly seen the enclosure of a Roman fort, and the way 
from it down to tlu? river may b(* traced. Roman 
coffins arc said to lie built into the walls of (i raiitcln^ster 
church and churchyard, d'he cross-road just mentioned 
was ]M'o!)a])ly continued on to join the Akeman Street 
at Barton.'* 

AFTER THIC ROMANS. 

Rough handling followed the departure of th(‘ Romans. 
The 1 )anes, tlie great pillagers of the period, having found 
their way here, burnt the town of Cambridge in S70, and 
again 111 10 10, and established themselves at Denny 

1 . Thu liounii struta ur Knivfl ri>ails liufamu Ihu Saxoi? 

2. TiiH wiM'ii shire - AuKh>-.“Ux*iii KCi/ri iii»'aus n '* shuro ” ur “ tliviKioii.” 

:i. Ihiito’i, **Cuiii uncluMut',’* frfiiii Jiiir or Jlere, Hurley or Coru, unA Ton, 
enclosure. 
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(Dane’s Island)/ situated about halfway between 
Cambridge and Ely. This was one of the tracts or 
islands whicli rose above the general level of the fen. 
On it, as on some other of tlie^se islands, a little 
monastery grew up and existed here in the 12th century ; 
and the rich pasture lands around, and the well-made 
arches still visible in the existing farmhouse of 
Abbey, tell of the habits, intelligence, and skill of the 
Normans. It was converted into an al)bey by the 
Countess of Pembroke about 1340. 


THE SAXON PERIOD. 

In the time of the Saxons, Grantabrycge must, in 
spite of the above disasters, have ])een a place ot some 
size and importance ; for there was a royal mint here in 
the reign of P 2 adgar, a.d. 952 — 975, and of his successors, 
Eadweard the. Martyr, .T 2 thelred II., Canute, Harold, 
Hardicanute, Eadweard the Confessor, Harold TI., and 
of William I. and II., the coins being distinguished by 
the word “GRANT.” 

The town must also have extended to a considerable 
distance on the vSouth side of the river, if we may judge 
from the situation of St. Benedict’s Cuukch, the 
tower of which is one of the best specimens of Saxon 
architecture in the country. Or there may have been 
an outlying hamlet, of which St. Benedict was the 
church. 

THb: GILDS. 

Tile town had its institutions at this (the Saxon) 
period. There were fraternities or “ Gii.ds,” the mem- 
bers of which were bound to assist one another and to 
avenge, by fine or otherwise, the injury, insult, or 
murder of any of their body ; in this they corresponded 
to the “ blood tie,” the place of which it is not improb- 
able that they took. The term “ gild ” or “ geld,” 
derived from “ gildan ” or “ geidan,” to pay. Was 
applied to these fraternities because each member 

1 . ThlH HugRostion to the name is nmile by CDy, in his History of Waterbeaeh, 
publishcMl by the OambrhlRo AntiquHriau Society. The name may have been derivoil 
m>m 8t. Deuin, though it ia not certain that he was the pati'on saint. 
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made a payment towards the maintenance of the society. 
These, and the like combinations, among our Saxon 
ancestors and other northern nations, for mutual pro- 
tection and assistance in various wa3^s in those lawless 
times, were, to some extent, religious societies, being 
consecrated by the church, and cemented by oaths and 
services performed in their churches. They were also 
means of ])reserving life and resisting tyranny, as 
especially shewn on many occasions by the gilds and 
citizens of L^ondon. There were also funds for hiring 
priests to pray for the welfare and prosperity of the 
members whilst alive, and for their souls alter their 
decease ; and it is not improbable that St. Benedict’s 
church was built by, or by the aid of one or more of 
these gilds, for we find in the reign of Edward III. 

the Gild keeping their prayers in St. Benedict’s 
church,” and “ the Gild of the Blessed Virgin (which 
appears to have been the oldest and most important in 
the town) obs(‘rving their ofliccs in St. Mary’s church,” 
and the two (Elds (Coipus Christi and the Blessed 
Virgin Mary) uniting to found the college of Corpus 
Christid The Gild of St. Peter was held in St. 
Peter's Church near the castle. 

ANCIENT HOUSES. 

Cambridge was never very flourishing as a seat of 
much manufacture or commerce. This is indicated 
by the character of the old houses that remain, 
which are for the most part low and mean, the 
better ones having been chiefly inns. Such for instance 
were tlie houses opposite Magdalene College, and the 
“ Kalcon,” which was an Inn in (Jueen Mary’s time, 
and the “ Wrestlers,” in the Petty Cury. One of the 
best preserved of the ancient houses is “I'oster’s 
Bank,” in Trinity Street, which was purchased by that 
family in 1795, having previously been the “Turk’s 
CofTee House.” There were several such coffee houses 
in the town, to which members of the University 


1 . The latter GiH is waid to have had it« ball oppoaito St. Mary’s church, where 
the Senate House now btaudn. See account of these Gilds in Cooper’s itemoriaU of 
Cambridge 1., 140. 
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and others used to resort after the middle-day meal in 
Hall. Gloves were at one time made^ in the town. 
We read that Queen Elizabeth, on her visit to the 
University, was presented with a pair of Cambridge 
gloves; and the x)roctors used to present a pair of 
gloves to each of the disputants for degrees in the 
school. 

THE CASTLE. 

The Normans, as we know, were great builders of 
castles, whereby they held the adjacent towns and dis- 
tricts in subjection. W'illiam the Conqueror erected a 
Castle on tlie Mound,” after his return from the 
reduction of York, in 1068, and conducted his military 
operations from it against the Saxon prelates and 
nobles, who, with Hereward and his army, long held 
their “ camp of refuge ” at Ely, against the Normans, 
and would have continued to do so, had not some dis- 
contented monks showed the passes ac ross the fens and 
enabled the Normans to surprise the garrison during 
Hereward’s absence. 
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Edward I. lodged at the Castle. The building has 
altogether disappeared, less under the influence of war 
or time, than under the rude hands of those who coveted 
its stone and timber for other purposes. We find that 
Edward 111 . used some of the materials in the erection 
of King’s Hall, ami Henry V. granted some of the stone 
and timber for the building of the Clrapel of that Hall ; 
Henry VI. made use of it in his building at King’s 
College; and Oueen Mary is said to have given some 
of the stone to Sir Jolin Huddlestone to build his house 
at Sawston, seven miles from Cambridge. 

During the time when Cambridge was held for the 
parliament by tlie Earl of Manchester, in 1642, the 
tables w'cro turned, and the materials collected for the 
building of Clare College were seiz(id for the jnirposc of 
repairing and strengthening the Castle. A part of it — 
the gale-h(aise — remained till 1S42. when this last 
remnant was (.leare<] away to make room for the county 
courts and gaol which now occuj)y the sitc^ ; and all 
trace of the old building has disappeared. Cromwell 
threw outworks out on the North side, and garrisoned 
the town with a large force. 

The Arms of the town (of which an illustration 
taken from the original charter is gi\en at the com- 
mencement of this guide), were granted in the year 
1575, by K’ubert Cooke, Claix.-ncieux King of Arms. 
The bridgt' lormed part of the scial used by the town 
long before. Above are the ilcur-de-lis with the roses, 
emblems of royal charters granted to the town. 1 leneath 
are tlirtn* ships. Tin? supporters .are Hip})Ocampi, 
Neptune’s horses. These marine features carry us 
‘back to the time when the town was to a considerable 
extent surrounded by water, the access by water being 
much great('r than it now is, and when tlie trade was 
chiefly carried on i)y means oi b(;als. Cioods were 
unloaded at jdaces calletl “ Hythes,” from a Saxon 
word indiCciting a little port or landing place. One of 
these was at the back of Trinity College; and a lane 
led from it in front of King’s Hall to the High Street 
(now Trinity Street), where the great gate of the College 
now is. Some places (as Clayhythe) indicate their 
origin by retaining the word as part of their names. 
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THE COMMON HALL, AND THE FIRST 
CHARTER. 

‘‘ In those early times a great part of the king’s revenues 
arose from the rents, customs, &c., of the royal demesnes, 
which were usually farmed by the sheriffs of the several 
counties, who were frequently guilty of great oppression 
and exaction. This caused the inhabitants of the larger 
towns to unite together in order to obtain grants of t!ie 
towns from the Crown at a fixed rent or farm, and thus 
exempt themselves to a certain extent from the sherriff’s 
power. Such was the origin of most of our municipal 
corporations which.can boast of any great antiquity. It 
was about the beginning of the reign of Henry I. that 
that monarch granted to the Burgesses of Cam])ridge 
that they might hold their town at farm, paying to him 
the same sum as the sheriff of the county had been 
accustomed to render. Ncitlntr this grant nor any copy 
or enrollment of it is now known to be extant, but it is 
mentioned in ancient legal documents which appear 
entitled to credit.” 

The following is a translation of a Charter granted by 
the King, about u j8, in favour of Cambridge. It was 
renewed l)y, or rather, its renewal was purchased of, 
succeeding sovereigns. “ Henry King of the English, to 
Hervey, bishop of Ely, and to all his Barons of Grante- 
brugeshire, greeting; 1 prohibit any boat to ply at any 
shore of Grantebrugcshire ; unless at the shore of my 
borough of Grantebruge ; neither shall carts be laden 
unless in the l>orough of Grantebruge; nor shall any 
one take toll elsewhere but there: and whosoever in 
that borough shall forfeit, let him there do right to me 
thereupon i)efore my justic('S, when 1 command tliere- 
upon to plead. Witness, the Chancellor and Milo of 
Gloucester.” (Cooper's Amials.) 

PLOUGH MONDAY. 

Among other ancient customs, that of drawing a plough 
through the streets on the Monday after Twelfth Day, 
or the termination of the Christmas holidays, when the 
labours of the plough in former days usually began, 
and which may have some relation to the Compitaliay a 
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festival celebrated by the Romans in their public roads 
in honour of their Lares, is still maintained at Cam- 
bridge. Rustics decked with gay ribands and garlands 
dance around the plough as it is drawn through the 


street, and the la%t of the procession carries a wooden 
spoon to collect money. It was suggested, with great 
prohabilit-y, by the Rev. W. G. Humphry, that the 
practice of presenting a woodkn* spoon in the Senate 
House to the last person in the mathematical tripos, at 
the time of taking degrees, which used to be at the end 
of January, arose from the proceedings of Plough 
Monday. The practice is still continued, and is a source 
of much merriment to the occupants of the galleries. 

RELIGIOUS HOUSICS. 

There were various Religious Houses in Cambridge, 
the number of them being probably related, either as a 
caus(j or effect, to the existence of the University in this 
place: and, as in the case of the Rhadegund Nunnery 
(now Jesus College), some of them were converted into 
colleges, others were dissolved. 

Each of the four orders of Mendicant Friars had an 
establishment in Cambridge : 

The Carmelites (White friars, from 
the white frock and hood they wore), 
first at Chesterton (1249), then at Newn- 
ham, afterwards between Queens’ and 
King’s Colleges. 

The a ugu STINES (Austin friars), near 
the site of the new Museums (1290); 
with llu' entrance gateway where Mort- 
lock’s bank iiow^ is, and the refectory 
probably on the site of the wadi separat- 
ing ids garden from the ground of tlie 
mnsfuims. 

The Dominicans (Black friars, from 
their black frock and hood), on the site 
of Emmanuel College (1275). 

The Franciscans (grey friars, who 
wore simply their grey habit ; the Capnehin branch of 
the Franciscans being distinguished by the l)eard and 
pointed hood) on the site of bidney College (1224). 
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The White Canons are supposed to have had a house 
on the site occupied by Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

The Friars of the Penitence of Jesus Christ (or friars 
of the Sack) settled in St. Mary’s parish about 1258, 
but removed to the parish then called St. Peter’s with- 
out Trumpington Gate. The order was suppressed in 
1307, and their property was acquired by St. Peter’s 
College. The site was probably that now occupied by 
the Fitz william Museum, or by Grove Lodge. 

BARNWELL ABBEY. 

In the reign of Henry I. (i 1 12), Pain Peverell, standard 
bearer in the Holy Land to Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
built the Priory House at Barnwell, close to 
Cambridge, and removed to it the secular canons from 
their house in St. Giles, which had been instituted by 
Picot, the Norman vSheriff, in 1062. He increased their 
endowments, and made it an Augustine Priory. 

The lh<iORY was surrendered to Henry Vlll. in 1586, 
and granted by him to Sir Anthony Browne. It is now 
in private hands. It was a considerable monastery 
with the means of entertaining royally, for Richard 11 . 
lodged in it, and held a Parliament here in 1388. 
SuV)se(iuenlly its stones, like those of the Castle, were 
used for other buildings, and the only lemains of it are 
some ruinous walls; l)roken grounds, some of which 
show traces of hsli ponds; and a small early English 
building, with plain exterior, but with groined stone 
roof resting upon separate shafts as well as the side 
walls. Since this was written the property has been 
sold, and it is becoming traversed by streets. The 
eaily ICnglish building, liowever, is preserved. 

The name “Barnweir’ is from a small well, which was 
doubtless an object of superstitious reverence among 
the Britons or Saxons, who, at certain periods, m^t and 
celebrated games there. It memt either children’s 
w^ell, or the wcdl of champions in the games, for Bearn 
is the Saxon for a child, Beoni for a champion, prince 
or hero, and Wyl for a well. Till recently the water of 
this well continued to bul)ble up near two elm trees at 
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the l>ack of the present Barnwell Abbey house; but a 
sewer, carried close by, diverted the stream and left the 
ground dry and bare. 

CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW THE LESS. 

There is an early English Church near the road, now 
used as a parish church and called the church of St. 
Andrew the Less, the relation of which to the Abbey is 
doubtful. (See the account of the Church further on ). 


li:pi:rs’ chapel. 

In those times the disease called Leprosy was pre- 
valent in this country, owing probaldy to the tlcTiciency 
of V(?gelab]es and fresh meat and tin* confimul and 

filthy state of 
the dwellings; 
and there were 

IJCri'R 

in various parts 
of the country. 
O n e ol these 
was situated not 
far from Parn- 
well Abbey, and 
t h (i c li A 1 * E L 
remains on the 
lurllutr side of 
the Rail w a y 
bridge. It is a small Norman struct me (al)out 1200), 
dedicated to S. ^lary Magdalene. It has been made 
over to the University, and is |)reserved as a specimen 
of Norman Structure, but it is not used. 



THE FAIRS. 

The proceeds of tolls, cScc., from fairs were formerly a 
source of considerable revenue, and were often the 
subject of royal grants to religious houses. Thus, in 
1211 King John granted to the Lepers’ Hospital a I'air, 
near by, on the vigil and feast of the Holy Cross, from 
which originated the celebrated 
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STOURBRIDGE FAIR. 


Lysons, in his history of Cambridgeshire, says that 
this fair is supposed to be of still greater antiquity, 
and that it was to it that the Irish merchants brought 
cloth and other goods in the reign of King Athelstan. 
The name is derived from the Stour, a small stream on 
the eastern side. The fair was granted to the corpor- 
ation of the Town by Queen Elizabeth ; and from its 
central situation it became one of the most flourishing 
marts in the Kingdom — the largest in the eastern part. 
It was divided into streets for different kinds of 
merchandise, which were brouglit up the ri\'er from the 
whole of llie eastern side of England ; and the district, 
far and near, derived suj)plies of various goods chiefly 
through it. There were also taverns and eating houses 
and warehouses of all sorts. The amount of business 
done may be judged of by the statement that in the 
“ duddery ” where w'oollen stuffs were sold, £100^000 
worth was sold in a week.^ 


MIDSUMMER FAIR. 

^ King John granted to the Priors 
and Canons of Barnwell a Fair, now 
crdled Midsummer Fair, which is said 
to have originated from the resort of 
children and young people thither 
'M yearly on Midsuinmer-evc, to amuse 

Ww themselves with wrestling matches. 

||y It was held on the eve of St. Etheldreda, 

)i(M> who was also called St. A wdrey. She 

is said to have died from a swelling 
her throat, which was considered to be 
i 'l iVOnrsAA, . a judgment on her for lier youthful 
fondness of necklaces. Hence, at tlie 
fair, pilgrims used to purchase, as mementoes of 
their journey, chains of lace or silk, which were called 
St. Awdrey’s chains, and which, being of flimsy structure 
and gay colour, gave rise to the word “ tawdry,” the 
terminals of the first of the two words (St. Awdrey's) 

1 . In Cooper’s Aunali^ is xn-int^nl an aooonut ol Stourbridgo fair in 1723, written 
by Do Foe, and one of tke year 1742 by Cartar. 
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being alone retained as in the case of Tibb’s (Saint 
Ibb’s) — Tibb’s Row is near the Alexandra Hall. The 
word “tawdry” is a curious transformation from the 
word “ Ethcldreda ’■ which means (Alihcl and ihryth) ^ 
noble strength. 

REACH FAIR. 

On the 8th of January, A.l). 1200, King John granted 
to the Rurgesscs of Cambridge certain privileges, 
amongst which was a fair in Rogation Week with all 
the usual lilxntics. This fair is held at Reach, about 
10 miles from Cambridge, on Rogation IMonday yearly, 
and the Mayor and Corporation always attend in state 
to proclaim it. 

GARLIC LANE I'AIR. 

We also find that King Stephen granted to the nuns 
of St. Rhadegiind a fair, on the. vigil and feast of the 
Assumption of the lUessed \higin Mary, w'liich fair 
continued to the present century. I’robably this is the 
fair said to have been granted to the nuns in 1438, and 
held first, where the garden of Jesus College Lodge now 
is, and subse(iuenlly, near Garlick Fair Lane, now 
called Park Street. 'I'he Fair w’as in existence as late 
as 1808, and was called Garlick Lank Fair. 

THE KING'S DITCH. 

FIENRV 1 1 1 . seems to have taken mucli interest in 
the town as well as in tlie Lniversily. He l)egan to 
fortify tlie jdace against the d( predations of the 
surrounding Parous and made a ditch on the south and 
east sides, called the King’s Ditch, which ran from 
tlie river parallel with, l)ut a little to the east of, 
Bridge street and Sidney stieet, along “Garlic Ikiir 
Lane,” now, as above intauioned, called Park Street, 
across vSidney College' Garden, through Wall’s Lane, 
now called Holjson Street. It crossed Sidney Street 
near Christ’s College, whiTe was a gate called Barnwell 
Gate. During the alterations and excavations lately 
necessitated by the widening of the street and the 
building of the Post Office at the corner of Petty Cury, 
this ditch was clearly discernible. It ran on to the west 
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of St. Andrew's Church, across the ground on which 
the Post Office stands, along Tibb’s Row, across the site 
now occupied by the New Museums, down Pembroke 
Street to Triimpington Street, v/here stood Trumpington 
(or Trumpeton) Gate. The ditch and the stream sub- 
sequently brought from Shelford ran on together from 
Trumpington Street to the river by way of Mill Lane. 
The ditch has long been covered over and in parts con- 
verted into a sewer. 

THE MARKET CROSS AND ]3ULL RING. 

The MARKiiT Cross, of which mention occurs in 1467, 
formerly stood on the south-west corner of th(‘ Market 
Hill; and “here all proclamations were ordinarily 
made, as tliey still are on the spot wliere it stood.” 
Here, in July 1553, the Duke of Northumberland pro- 
claimed Lady Jane Grey as Queen ; and a few 

days afterwards, in the vain hope to savc^ ITis head, the 
same duke proclaimed Queen Mary. Near by, in 
the bodies of Hucer and Fagius, two German divines 
who had been sent to Caml)ridge by b.dwaial VI. to 
lecture on Divinity and Helnew, having been disin- 
terred from their resting place in St. Mary’s and St. 
Michael’s Cihurches, were chained to the stake and 
burnt amid much ceremory and preaching. The Cross 
was removed in 1790. 

Near the Cross was a spot known as the Bull RinXx, 
where, no doubt, bulks were formerly b.aited. In some 
towns, as Birmingliam and Ludlow, a part is called 
the “ Bull I^ing.” The iron ring to which the bull 
was lied, is still to be seen in the Market place at 
Brading in the Isle of Wight. 


FIOBSON’S CONDUIT. 

This quaint Jacobean structure stands at the 
entrance to tlie town from the Trumpington road. 
Thomas Hobson probably contributed to its erection 
(which was at the joint charge of the town and 


A University), and be- 

queathed some land 

pose of making it 

^ ^ ^ owning 

( 'ondui t is'tlie following 

'^^$ 3 . '"' ^j..-v Jriebwms struct uk* stood upon 

toldiut the Market Hill, and 
served as a Coiidait from 1614 to 1^50, in wh:ch year 
it was re-erected on this spot by public' subscription.” 
Upon another side is the following : — “ Thomas Hobson, 
carrier between Cambridge and London, a gieat lx ne- 
factor to this University and Town, died 1st January, 
1630, in the hbth year of his age.” After the restoration 
the Corporation ordered £y to be expended in t>lacing 
the Royal Arms on the Conduit. 

The water of the watercourse at the en 1 of which it 


stands was broiiglit from the “nine wills" or springs at 
Great Shelford, at the expense of the T'nivf..‘rsiiy and of 
the town, in ibio, for the purpose of furnisliing a good 
supply of water for public use. Tiie stream runs under- 
ground for a short distance from this point, and then 
re-appears, flowing on either sick', (jf Trurnpington 
Street, and forming a pleasant and peculiar feature 
in Cambridge. It is also conducted intc) St, Andrew’s 
Street, and supplies the baths in Krnmanuel and Christ’s 
Gardens, and the fountain cm the Market Hill. 


THOMAS HOBSON 

Was the first person in the kingdom who carried on the 
business of letting horses for hire, and had a good 
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business in this way among the undergraduates, “ He 
kept a large stable of horses, good cattle, always ready 

t and fit for travelling, with 
boots, bridle, and whip to fur- 
nish the gentlemen at once 
without going from college to 
college to borrow.” When a 
man came for a horse he 
was led into the stable, where 
there were many horses, he 
was obliged to take the horse 
which stood next the stable- 
door ; so that every customer , 
was alike well served according 
to his chance, and every horse 
ridden with the same justice. Hence the well-known 
proverb which has made his name so famous, “ It 
IS Hobson’s clioice,” viz., that or none. He used to 
tell the scholars that “ they would come time enough 
to London, if tlu*y did not ride too fast.” 

He was t)oru in 1541, apparently at Buntingford in 
Hertfordshire, but lived in Cambridge, and dying on 
January, 1630-31, was buried in the chancel of St. 
Benedict’s Church ; but there is no monument or 
inscription to him. Four localities are assigned as his 
residence; (i) the north-west end of Mill Lane, where, 
till 1780, there was a public-house called the “Old 
Hobson (2) the ‘‘ \^dlite Swan,” in S. Botolph’s, (?) 
(pulled down aliout 1760 for the improvement of St. 
Catharine Hall) which was called “ Hobson’s House:” 
(3) south-west corner of Peas Hill; (4) the property in 
Hobson Street, recently built upon by Christ’s College, 
in which a large carrying business was conducted by 
Messrs. Swann. Hobson may have had stables in two 
or more of these localities. 

His death was supposed to have been caused by the 
discontinuance of his journeys to London in consequence 
of the plague in Cambridge, and was commemorated by 
Milton in the following lines: — 

llfie lies one, who did most truly prore 
That he could never die while he uould move : 
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For he [Death] had, any time his ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and ihtBull; 

And surely Death could never have prevailed, 

Had not his weekly course of carnage failed.'^ 

PYTHAGORAS’ SCHOOL. 

The value of stone in this neighbourhood, and the 
consequent sparing use of it, are illustrated by the name 
“ Stone House” being applied to certain of the houses. 
This was the case with the old building on the west of 
the river, near St. John’s College, commonly called 
Pythagoras’ vSchool, which is named in ancient records 
“ The Stone House.’* It was a Norman manor-house on 
the Merton estate, and, till lately, was a good specimen 
of its kind, consisting of a ground lloor, vaulted for 



cattle (like the present farm houses on many parts of 
the continent), and a first floor, with one large hall for 
meals and for servants. There were also two private 
chambers for the head of the house and his family. 
The building has been much spoiled by modern altera- 
tions; but two window^s of transition Norman work 
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(i2th century) remain. This house, with the surround- 
ing Merton estate, was conveyed to Merton College, 
Oxford, by the founder of that College, and still belongs 
to that society. 

It it reputed to have been the dwelling place of 
Merton, founder of the college of that name in Oxford. 
“Whence it had the name ‘School of Pythagoras’ is 
uncertain ; whether a society of gentlemen might have 
met here or lived here in a Pythagorean manner, not 
unlike a college life; or whether the mathematics, 
morals, or other philosophy of Pythagoras might not 
have been held or taught here in opposition to the 
general philosophy of those times, is rather to be taken 
as probable conjecture, than to be admitted as certain.” 
The Bishop of Nelson, in his Life of Walter de Merton, 
p. 34, says that probably in the year 1269, he purchased 
the Norman Mansion, together with the estate, of the 
Dunnings who had held it from the Conquest. Walter 
de Merton was Bishop of Rochester, and Chancellor, in 
the troublous times of Henry III.; but there does not 
appear to be any good evidence of his having lived in 
Cambridge, or that the building was ever used as a 
school. 

The house, together with other adjacent property, 
was diverted to King’s College by Henry VI., but was 
regi anted to Merton College by Edward IV. Fuller 
thinks there can be little doubt that a foundation was 
made by Merton for Scholars in Cambridge as well as 
in Oxford, and that it was called in old documents 
Domns Scholarimn de Merton. 




CHIEF TOWN BUILDINGS, &c. 

Hkalthiness. S. Peter’s Church. |S. Mary the Less. 

Water Supply. j All Saint’s Church. jS. Michael’s. 

Building S. Henkdk't’s. S. Andrew the Less. 

Materials. S. Clement's. iOiHER Churches. 

The Gildhall. S. Botdlph's. The Perse Grammar 

The Free Lirrarv. S. Edward’s. School. 

The Corn Fxchan(;k The Round Church | Parker’s Piece. 

The Cattle .Market Holy Trinity. The Ro.man 

Addknjirookk’s S. M.ary i HK Great. I Catholic Church. 
Hospital. : 1 

N the town are two main thorouj^hfares running 
nearly north and south, converging at tlie Round 
Church and continued as Bridge Street to the 
Castle Hill. One of these, commencing near the Railway 
Station, consists of Hills Road, J'^egent Street, Sidney 
Street and Bridge Street. In the course of it are 
Downing, E^minauuel, Christ’s and Sidney Colleges, and 
the Post Office. 'I'he other consists of Trumpington 
Street, King’s Parade, Trinity Street and St. John’s 
Street. In its course, besides the Colleges just named, 
are Peterhouse, i-’emhroke and Cains, also the University 
Library, the Senate House and Great St. Mary’s 
Church. The ]\Iarket Place is the central point. There 
are not many good houses. The old houses are chiefly 
in Bridge Street, in which also is Magdalene College. 

HEALTHINESS. 

Though not mucii above the level of the sea, and, 
therefore, deficient in the liracing influences which 
belong to tlie atmosphere of elevated parts, the town of 
Cambridge has not the disadvantage of being in a deep 
hollow or basin, hut is on a nearly flat surface or plain, 
which, towards the north, slopes gradually to the sea. 
The population, between 35,000 and 40,000, is spread 
over a large area, there being very few narrow or close 
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parts in it. The atmosphere is rather moister, and, 
perhaps, more foggy, than at some other parts of the 
country, yet the rainfall is comparatively small (about 
20 to 24 inches in the year) ; and the subsoil, for 
the most part ot gravel, permits the water quickly to 
drain away, so that the surface is dry and the place is 
very healthy, as shewn by the Registrar General’s 
returns. It has enjoyed a remarkable exemption from 
serious epidemics for many years. Neither cholera or 
diptheria have ever been prevalent here ; fever is not 
common ; and the visitations of scarlet fever, measles, 
&c., are less severe than in most other places. Diseases 
are not, for the most part, of an acute type ; and ague 
has been almost exterminated by the drainage of the 
surrounding districts. 

THE WATER SUPPLY. 

A considerable area of the valley of the Cam is 
covered with river-gravel, resting on impervious gault. 
The surface water arrested by the gault furnishes springs, 
and supplies many wells. Owing, however, to the per- 
colation of sewage, it is not fit for drinking, and the 
town is supplied through the waterworks at Cherry- 
hinton. This water, coming from the chalk, is rather 
hard, but quite wholesome. Beneath the gault is a 
stratum of Neocomian sands, into which the water 
percolates from its outcrop in Bedfordshire and West 
Cambridgeshire, and it furnishes a pure supply in places 
where artesian wells are l>ored through the gault. This 
source will furnish an inexhausitable supply in the 
event of its being required for the town. 

BUILDING MATERIALS. 

. The gault about Cambridge furnishes a good pale 
yellow brick, which is the chief building material. A 
red brick is obtained partly from Suffolk. The stone 
employed in the more important buildings, and obtained 
from a distance, has been generally good, and does not 
show much effect of weather. The Fitzwilliam Museum, 
the Senate House, the front of the University Library, and 
the Fellows* Buildings of King’s, are of Portland oolite; 
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the University Press and the Observatory, of . Bath 
oolite ; King’s College Chapel, of limestone cliiefly from 
the Weldon quarries ; Clare College, the new parts of 
King’s, and the new courts of Trinity and St. John’s, 
from the Ketton quarries; the Master’s Hostel of Trinity 
and the new front of Cams, and much of the latest work 
in Cambridge from Ancaster quarries. The earlier 
buildings were chiefly from the Barnack quarries. 

THE GIEDHALL 

Is said to stand upon the site of a Jewish Synagogue; 
but it is rather improbable that the synagogue should 
have stood so far away from the Jewry which was near 
the site of the Round Church. 

‘‘The foundation of a new Tolbooth in the parish of 
St. Mary the Great was laid in 1386, the structure being 
completed in the following year. It appeals from entries 
in the Corporation books that the Gildhall-portion of 
the Tolbooth consisted of the hall, parlour, (wherein the 
Mayor and Aldermen — Major, or Islder, and Eldermen — 
held their meetings,) the pantry, (wherein the twenty- 
four or common Councilmen assembled,) and the 
kitchen.” — Cooper's Meins,) The other part of the 
Tolbooth consisted of the Gaol (called a cave) etc. In 
1728 the Gildhall-portion was pulled down, and the 
re-building from designs by James Essex, in his usual 
dull style, was completed in 1784. The cost of this 
alteration was ^2,500, part of which was raised by the 
admission of a number of honorary freemen, each of 
whom })aid a fine of thirty guineas. In 1790 the Gaol 
was removed to Parker’s Piece, It has since been 
pulled down, the town prisoners being now accommo- 
dated in the County Gaol, In 1860-62 £12,000 were 
expended in making considerable improvements in the 
Gildliall under the architectural supervision of Peck 
and Stephens. The chief of these was the building of 
a large Assembly-room, measuring 120 feet by 52. 
There are also a small Assembly-room and a Council- 
chamber (in whicli is a portrait of Old Hobson (see p. 18), 
the carrier;, an Aldermen’s parlour, a Police Court, and a 
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School of Art. The ground-floor in front is occupied 
by the Town Clerk’s and other ofiices. 

A fine organ built by Messrs. Hills and Son, with a 
case designed by Mr. Hills, Jim., was placed by sub- 
scription, in i8Si, in the large Assembly-room, The 
room was re-decorated by Mr. F. R. Leach, in the Italian 
style, in 1883, the chief colours being green and blue 
relieved with red. The ornament has been obtained by 
the use of silver and gold first laid on and shaded with 
colour. In the cove of the ceiling are wreaths bearing 
the names of eminent persons who have been connected 
with the Town and University. 

E.xtensive alterations and additions to the Gildhall 
were commenced in 1893, completed. 

The accompanying illustration will convey some idea of 
the ntnv yiunicipal buildings which are being erected 
under the. superintendence of Mr. W. M. Fawcett. 

THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

forms a part of the Gildhall and has its entrance in 
Wheehu' Street. It comprises Reference and Lending 
Departments, and a public Reading Room. Cambridge 
adopted th<; Public Libraries 

H Act in 1853, and a Library 

was first opened to the public 

com|»rised about 1,200 vols., 
all ol which were either pre- 
sented, or purchased out of a 
public subscription amounting 
to .f'jbo. The building first 
occupied was the Friends' 
Me(.‘ting House, in Jesus lane. 

tution was not at all popular; 

^ papers and periodicals in 1858, 
^ establishment of a 
Lending Lil)rary, infused new' life ; and such rapid 
progress was made that in 1862 the Library was 
removed into its pier^ent rooms. In 1875 the Barnwell 
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Branch was opened; and in 1884 the present handsome 
and commodious central Reading Room was occupied, 
having been built after designs by Mr. Macdonald. 
There are now 35,000 volumes in the Library, 
besides 5,000 in the Barnwell Branch. The 
Reference Library comprises a large collection of local 
literature, a Shakespeare Memorial Library (presented 
by Mr. H. T. Hall), and a Dramatic Library presented 
by the same gentleman. The Institution has had many 
donors, nearly two-thirds of the books having been 
presented. Mr. H. T. Hall has given over 4,000 
volumes, the late Prince Consort gave books to the 
value of /'50, the late James Reynolds (a retired coach- 
man) 2,500 volumes and a sum of £'200, less legacy 
duty. Other valuable contributions have been received 
from the Duke of Devonshire, the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and the late Charles Finch 
Foster, Esq. 

The Free Library is one of the most popular Insti- 
tutions in the town; its resources are opca to all visitors, 
the Reading Room is largely used by air classes of the 
community and the number of volumes issued exceeds 
100,000 annually. It i« thus evident that the thirst for 
knowledge in the town is by no means slaked by the 
gushing streams of University lore, and that the town 
library is far from being put out of countenance by its 
richer and more ancient University neighbour. The 
success of this institution is not a little due to the 
energy, ability and good management of the Librarian, 
Mr. J. Pink. There are plaster-casts of some of the 
great ones of olden time and a marble bust of Charles 
Henry Cooper, the learned and industrious historian 
and Town Clerk of Cambridge, from whose Annals and 
Memorials we have borrowed largely, and who did much 
to originate and carry out recent improvements iii the 
town. 

THE CORN-EXCHANGE 

Is a spacious building, measuring 163 feet by 54 feet, 
and has a glass roof supported by a single span of iron 
girders. Mr. R. R. Rowe was the architect, and the 
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foundation stone was laid by the then Mayor (Mr. Aid. 
Death), on May 26th, 1874. It was formally opened in 
1875. There are 130 Merchants’ stands. The Exchange 
at market-time is quite filled with buyers and sellers, 
this building, and other facilities, having rendered 
Cambridge one of the best corn-markets in the east of 
England. 

• THE CATTLE MARKET 
Was provided by the Corporation at a cost of about 
;^i5,ooo, and was opened September 28th, 1884. It is 
situated on the Cherry Hinton Road, near the Great 
Eastern Railway Station, and is entered on the south 
of the Railway Bridge. The Market was designed by 
Mr. Frank Waters, Architect, upon the most approved 
system. The Corporation acquired about ii acres of 
land for the purpose of the Market, but only 4^ acres 
are at present built upon. 

ADDENBROOKE’S HOSPITAL, 

Founded by the will of Dr. John Addenbrooke, of St. 
Catharine’s Hall in 1719, was insuflicient for its pur- 
pose, and ill-constructed. It was accordingly in great 
measure pulled down and re-erected a few years ago, 
Sir Digby Wyatt being the architect. The wards are 
spacious, well ventilated, with agreeable prospect, and 
will bear comparison with any in the kingdom. It is a 
“general ” Hospital, and accommodates a hundred and 
thirty patients. The medical cases are on the first 
floor, and the surgical patients, with the operating-room 
are in the upper storey. On the ground floor are an 
accident-ward and out-patient and dispensing depart- 
ments. There are separate wards for children, for 
contagious diseases, and for fever cases. Much atten- 
tion is paid to the clinical instruction of pupils and 
the training of nurses. 

THE HENRY MARTYN MEMORIAL HALL, 

In Market Street, near Trinity Church, was built in 
memorial of Henry Martyn, the Missionary. It is used 
for meetings more particularly those for religious 
purposes. 
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£LS. PETER’S CHURCH, 

on the Castle Hill, is fre- 
quently spoken of in old 
deeds as S. Peter’s beyond 
the Bridge” and “ S. Peter’s 
on the Hill.” It is supposed 
to occupy the site of a Roman 
Temple, to have Roman bricks 
in its walls, and the traces of 
a Roman Altar. It also has a 
semi-circular Arch, probably 
early Norman. The Parish 
of S. Peter is joined to 
that of S. Giles. The 
Church of S. Giles stands upon 
the other side of the road and 
was founded a., d. 1092. The 
present structure replaced the old building in 1877. 

ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Stands opposite the entrance to Jesus College, and was 
opened in the autumn of 1864, having been designed by 
G. F. Bodley. It contains chancel, nave, and south 
aisle, and a tower with handsome spire 198 feet high, 
and three bells. The interior of the church was 
painted by Mr. F. R. Leach, in rich diaper work, 
with suitable inscriptions in 15th century style. The 
east window is a memorial to Lady Affleck, wife of 
Dr. Whewell, Master of Trinity College. The 
windows on the south side of the church are filled 
with stained glass (by F. R. Leach), in which sentences 
from various collects are introduced. Over the font is 
a picture given by the former Vicar, Canon Luckock, 
representing Christ in the act of blessing little children. 
In the Vestry of the church is the Bible with its chain, 
which was used in the old church at the time when the 
Scriptures were chained to a desk. The old church of 
All Saints’ stood where the Memorial Cross now stands, 
opposite St. John’s and Trinity Colleges ; it was pulled 
down in the spring 1865, and furnished part of the 
materials for re-building All Saints, Wendy. 
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THE MEMORIAL CROSS, 
marking the site of the former All Saints’ Church in 
S. John’s Street, was designed by Basil Champneys, 
architect of the Divinity Schools close by. Upon panels 
on the sides of the shaft are carved the names of Henry 
Kirke White and others, who were buried in the church 
and surrounding churchyard. The original design shewed 
four statues to represent S. Aidan, the Foniuler of the 
British Church ; St. Augustine, the Founder of the Saxon 
Church; S. Theodore, as the representative of Greek 
learning ; and the Venerable Bede, as the Representa- 
tive of Latin learning; but these have not yet been 
inserted in the niches provided for them. 

ST. BENEDICT’S CHURCH 
Is the most ancient and one of the most interesting of 
the many interesting buildings in Cambridge. 'Die tower 
is one of the best specimens of Saxon archituie in the 
country, and is thus described by Mr. David Stuart : — 
“The walls are about three feet thick, constructed 
throughout of rough stonework, and strengthened at the 
quoines externally by thin blocks of hewn stone, laid 
flat and set up on their ends in regular alternate 
courses — an arrangement to whicli the name of ‘ long 
and short work’ has been given. It consists of three 
stories, the lowest of which takes up about one half of 
the whole building, and is finished by a plain projecting 
string-course. The second story is somewhat smaller 
than the lower one, on which it stands, and is separated 
from the third by another rude string course. This 
third storey has not been much meddled with. In the 
middle of each of the four sides there is a window, 
divided by a central baluster* ornamented with a band 
of rudely carved rings, standing in the middle of the 
thickness of the wall, and supporting a large stone, or 
flat abacus, which extends completely through the wall, 
and from which sprang two semi-circular window-heads 
cut out of a single stone. At the two sides are small 
windows ; these do not range with the middle one : their 

1 These -wlndowB are common in Saxon towers. In the very interesting and 
apparently older ornoiform Church at Worth, in Sussex, they are also in the nave. 
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sills do not come down to the strinj^ course ; their heads 
are higher, and, above each, with a single exception, 
there is a small block of stone, the length of which is 
about twice its width, pierced llirough with a round 
hole.” 

Like other early towers it has no staircase, but floors 
have been added inside. 

A visit should be paid to the interior to see the remark- 
able Saxon arch between the tower and the nave as 
well as the Saxon window above it. The arch is plain, 
massive and semi-circular, with quaint, rudely carved 
animals in the jilace of capitals, and shows the “long 
and short work ” in its piers. The pillars of the nave 
are of the 13th century; but at the north-east corner 
of the nave, in the outer wall, remains of tJ)e “ long 
and short work” of tlic Saxon building may still he seen, 
showing that the original vSaxon churcli ran tht^ same 
extent eastward as tlic pn-scnl nrive. It probably had 
no aisles: llies?* wete addtd in the 13th century. 'Die 
pre^sent aisles. th<r ch resiory 01 the nave and llna chancel, 
with the fxceplinn of the soutli wall of the chancel 
wliich was leiained as p-resenting vaiinus ])it*ees of old 
work, h.i.\e icc'-nllx' h«'en rfbuili. 'Ihiuos nf the rootl- 
staircase aia? S( (. n in the rides o( the eh.ais el aich, and 
parts also of the springs of a low arch (^chaaiccl-arch ?) 
which triusi toiineriy have exi^Ued here. 

Hiis intcia sting Chnrth once belonged to the Monas- 
tery of St. Albai'is. 'I'he ad\a.)WSon was conveyed to the 
unit('d dials uf dorpiis ('hrisli and St. Mary in 1353. 
'['he Church was ns('d b\’ the bn ihiam in their religious 
services ajal !>y them made; over to their college. 

I'lie bells o[ the Church were formerly etnployed to 
call the ineniiiers of the lM)iver.sity together c)ij" great 
occasions, an agreement to that cflecl with Alan, the 
rector of tlie parish, having been made, owing to the 
intervention of liugh dc lialsham, in 1273, lienee it 
would scent that, on certain occasions, the bells of this 
Church were used instead of, or in addition to, those of 
Great. St. Mary’s. They xvere so used, also, during 
the building ol the tower of S. Mary's in and about 
1600. 
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The vestry on the south side of the chancel was built 
as a Chapel for the students of Corpus Christi College, 
and the parish still pays a small rent to the College for 
the use of it. It communicated with the chancel by a 
pointed doorway, the trace of which is seen in the 
south wall of the chanceL The room over it was also 
built by the College as a Chapel or Lecture-room, and 
is connected with the adjacent rooms of the College by 
a gallery, beneath which is an archway. This way gave 
the parishioners access to the churchyard and to a 
south porch, whicli was then the chief entrance to the 
church, the arrangement and the connection with the 
College being similar to those in the case of St. Mary 
the Less and Peterhouse. The gallery and archway 
are seen from I'reeschool Lane. 

ST. CLEMENT’S CHURCH, 

In Bridge Street, was an early English building, and 
the indications of this remain in the south-west door- 
way and in some of the pillars of the nave. One 
William Boleyn was Churchwarden 
of this Church in Queen lUizabeth’s 
reign, and was described as a “ haber- 
dashicr of hats.” Possibly he be- 
longed to a collateral branch of the 
family of Anne Boleyn, but any close 
connection has never been proved. 
In the floor at tlie east end of the 
south aisle, under l)oards placed over 
to preserve it, is said to be a monu- 
mental slab with an inscription in 
Lombardic characters. There is 
also a small cross, with the date 
1427, to the memory of Alan Hobard, 
a Burgess of this town. The level 
of the present floor is two feet higher 
than it was formerly. In the north aisle there are traces 
of an ancient Chapel, supposed to have belonged to the 
Priory cd' St. Rhadegund. The patronage passed from 
that religious body to Jesus College. The tower was 
built 1821 by direction, and to the memory, of the Rev. 
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William Cole, the noted antiquary, who died at Milton, 
in December, 1787; and over tiie west door is the 
inscription, “ Deurn cole." 

ST. BOTOLPH’S CHURCH, 

In Trumpington Street, next to Ccji'piis Cliristi College, 
was built in the decorated style, as shown by llie pillars 
of the nave and the tower, and especially l)y the entrance 
doorway of the latter. The 
s \ aisles are in tlu‘ perpendicular 

Vc-cTis 1 style. 'Fhe chancel lias la^cenlly 

been rebuilt a I ter the decorated 
styl('. 'J'here is a side Chapel, 
..'A T* , 11^,^ probably a inortu.'iry cliapel, 

R connected with the soutli aisle. 

^ bloc ked entrance d()(;r- 

(i f I . m b> diis is seen towards 


It’ ^ were louiul towards the east 
1,4 . * t’" wall, i n the cha]xd is a }>ainled 

h _ half-length effigy (reminding 

of the nionumcnt of Shakes- 
peare in Stratford-iipon-Avc.in), of J)r. 'fhoinas Playfere, 
Regius Professor of Divinity, who died in 1609; it 
was formerly in the chaiuad. I'here was, as usual, a 
Chajicl at the east end of the south aisle of the nave, 
and the outline of tlnj j)iscina may he lieia* discenusi 
in the wall. The scholars of ('orjnis C'ollege at first 
used this Church and St. Henediet’s indilferently, but 
upon the sale of St. Bololph to Oucams’, in 1460, they 
were limited tc; St. ih iu.dict’s. St. Botolph’s was then 
made a rec lory, and is the only rectory in Cambridge. 
The rectory property is partly at Cireat Bversden, and 
partly in the parish of St. Andrew the Less. Tlie 
advowson was })urchased from the ( oiu ent at Barnwell 
by the Countess of Pembroke for her College, but seems 
to have been obtained by Gonvihe Hall (which was 
then located on the adjacent ground by Free School 
Lane';, and was included in tlie ground that was trans- 
ferred to Corpus College in excliange for the ground 
upon which Gonville and Caius College now stands. 


piouaiay a Jiioiiuiiiy ciiupei, 

connected with the soutlt aisle. 

jr)W' The blocked entrance docu'- 

w'ay to this is seen towards 
p IfiiF west, and trac'cs of an altar 


sv. 

[I’pfp-i'.lli-- 
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ST. EDWARD’S CHURCH, 

In the middle of the town, dates from a very early 
period. The tower appears to have been erected 
towards the end of the twelfth century, and bears 
evidence of this in rude pointed arches, which have 
been partly bricked up, in the interior. The nave is 
said to have been built iibout 1350, and has remarkably 
elegant decorated arches. 

The Scholars of Clare and Trinity Hall at one time 
had their services in the Church of St.John the Baptist, 
whicli was situated near the west end of the present 
site of King’s College Chapel ; and when that Church 
was pulled down by Henry VI. to make room for his 
new College (King’s College), the south chancel-aisle of 
St. Edward’s Church was built to accommodate the 
students of Clare Hall, and hence has been called 
“ Clare Hall Aisle ; ” and the north chancel-aisle was 
to accommodate the students of Trinity Hall. These 
chancel-aisles arc wider than those of the nave, and 
extend further west than the chancel, being built of 
this size to accommodate the students. Further, the 
advowson, whicli like that of St. John’s Church, had 
belonged to Barnwell Priory, was granted to Trinity 
Hall by Henry VI. in consicleration of tlie loss which 
the College had sustained by the destruction of the 
parish and church of St. John and the appropriation of 
the site for the foundation of King’s College. The sum 
of two marks (i3/4)j P^'^id annually by Clare College, 
constitutes the only endowment. The Church is a 

peculiar,” that is to say, tlie incumbent is not unde^ 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop : and the parish declines 
to pay visitation fees. Latimer used to preach here. The 
stained glass in the central east window was placed as 
a testimonial to Dr. Harvey Goodwin, late Bishop of 
Carlisle, who was the Incumbent of the Parish for 
some years. 

THE ROUND CHURCH; 

OR 

THE CHURCH OF THE PIOLY SEPULCHRE 
Is said to have been built by Pain (Paganus) Peverell, 
who is also reported to have built the Priory House at 
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Barnwell. It appears to have been consecrated in i loi, 
and is the oldest of the four existing round Churches 
in England, of which the second is at Northampton, 
the third is the Temple Church in London, and the 
fourth is at Maplestead in Essex. There is also a 
round Norman Church or Chapel in Ludlow Castle, 






Shropshire, which may perhaps be regarded as a fifth. 
The form, so different from that of the ordinary 
Christian churches of the west which is derived from 
the Roman Basilica, was probably taken from the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem or from 
some of the other Eastern churches. In the 15th cen- 
tury the church was made to conform to the archi- 
tectural taste of that time by the substitution of 
perpendicular windows for the old ones of the Norman 
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type, and a perpendicular bell-tower was erected upon 
it. In 1841, a complete restoration was effected by the 
Camden Society, under the auspices of Mr. Slavin, who, 
following traces of patterns which were left, restored 
the windows to their Norman character, gave it the 
present conical cap, and opened out the entrance door- 
way with its characteristic and fine Norman moulding. 
He further cleared out the pews and strengthened the 
walls with cement. The interior has a diameter of 
41 feet.’ The central area, ig feet in diameter, is 
separated from the aisle (which extends all round it) by 
thick short piers, carrying eight massive round arches. 
Above, is a second tier of eight arclies, each including 
two smaller arches, forming a triforium. Above these 
is the short circular tower carrying the cap and pierced 
with eight plain, small, circular windows. The chancel 
and chancel-aisle were built at the time of the restora- 
tion (1841) in late decorated style. A stone altar placed 
in it at that time was the subject of a celebrated trial in 
the Court of Arches. In consequence of the judgment 
of Sir H. Jenner Fust it had to give way to the present 
wooden table. From the fact of the Jews’ quarter or 
Jewry having been near by, it has been thought that the 
building once served as a Jewish Synagogue ; but for 
this conjecture as well as that of its having belonged to 
the Knights Templar, Cooper is well persuaded that 
there is no kind of foundation. 

THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

Is a cruciform stucture, with a lofty spire. This with 
the porch is in the decorated style, the rest of the 
Church being perpendicular. The Register dates from 
1505, and the Church is referred to in Cains’ History as 
having been burnt down in the great fire which took 
place in the year 1174. Many improvements have 
recently been made in the interior of the Church ; and 
when one of the galleries w’as removed, a stone figure 
was found, representing a bishop (fully vested), with 


1 That ut Nurthaiiipiou has u diaiuf tor of GU foot, of the Tomplu Church 63, aud 
of the Little Miiplustead 30. The last two are in the early English etyle. All have 
been restored or rebuilt. 
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portions of a richly sculptured and painted canopy. It 
is now in the Archailogical Museum. It seems pro- 
bable that it represents one of the Abbots of the 
Monastery of West Derehani in Norfolk, to whom 
the Church formerly belonged. The Rev. Charles 
Simeon was Vicar from 1782 to 1836. The East window 
(by Clayton and Rell) was put in to commemorate the 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria by Mr. Alderman Death. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MARV-THE-GREAT 

Is the duircli of the University, and also a parish 
church. From a remote period, before llie end of the 
13th century, the church has been used by the Univer- 
sity for religious services; and for several centuries the 
principal procecilings of that body took place therein, 
including lectures and even dramatic performances. 
One of the most ancient of tlie recorded acts of the 
University is a grace for the furtherance of the peace of 
the University ]vissc(l, in 1275, ^ congregation of 

masters, regents, and non -regents, held on S. Witburgh’s 
^ day in the church of tire lllessed Mary. Queen 
Elizabeth on one occasion attend(xl the disputations 
held in the church. With roderence to this it is to be 
remembered that in formta* times churches were used 
for a variety of secular purposes as well as for religious 
purposes; at first tlie altar part only, and afterwards 
the chancel, being regarded as especially sacred. On 
important occasions S. Mary’s Church was fitted up 
with temporary galleries and platforms, suitable for the 
dramatic and other representations. Instances of the 
g meetings of the corporation taking place here are also 
. given by Cooper. 

There was a church here from a very early period ; 
and in 1205 King John granted it to Thomas de 
Chimelye. it suffered from fire, perhaps during the 
contlagration that took place in Cambridge in 1174, but 
certainly during a fire in 1290, and the chance) was 
consecrated after rebuilding in 1351. Being old and 
decayed it was determined to replace the church by a 
building more worthy of the University. Subscriptions 
were raised for the purpose and the first stone of the 
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present edifice was laid in 1478. Remains of the 
decorated chancel, which was altered to suit the new 
perpendicular nave, are seen in the partial outline of a 
blocked window-arch in the south wall, as well as in the 
carefully restored double piscina and the cinquefoiled 
arch forming the sedilia. The recessed tomb in the 
north wall marks the resting-place of Sir John de 
Cantebrig, who was buried in the chancel in 1335. The 
alabaster reredos, from designs of Scott, was presented 
by Dr. Lightfoot, late Bishop of Durham. The 
exterior of the chancel was refaced, from Salvin’s de- 
signs, after the fire in 1857. The nave, attributed to 
the designs of Alcock, is a good specimen of late per- 
pendicular gothic, witli particularly fine clerestory and 
roof. In some of the clerestory windows, stained glass 
(by Pow'ell), has l^een lately inserted, representing some 
of the Apostles (St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James and 
St. John). It is intended that the other Apostles, the 
Propliets and the Martyrs shall be added as funds 
permit. The timber for the roof is said to have 
been derived from oaks in Chesterfield Park granted by 
Henry VII. The oak galleries in the aisles are occupied 
by undergraduates. The western ends of the aisles 
were probably used as chapels. The rood staircase was 
in the turret seen at the south-east end of the south 
aisle, instead of being, as usual, in one of the piers of 
the chancel-arch. Tlie exterior of the church was de- 
faced by the removal of the southern porch and the 
tracery of the aisle windows in the latter part of the 
last century ; but the porch has recently been restored 
by the liberality of Mr. Hattersley, a resident in the 
parish. The tower, 13 1 feet high, is a fine, massive, 
well-proportioned structure, the best view of which is 
obtained from the interior of the court of King’s College, 
by the hall. It was not completed till 1608. Some 
hovels wdiich encumbered the west end of the north 
and south aisles were removed in 1767, and others abutt- 
ing on the end of the chancel were destroyed by a great 
fire in 1849, which cleared away the houses then existing 
on the western side of the market-place. These were 
not rebuilt, the size of the market-place was nearly 
doubled, and the church was opened up to it. There is 
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a stone slab in the vestry in meir.ory of John Warren, 
the builder of the tower, who died in i6og. The idea' 
of the perforated upper portion of the turrets may have 
been taken from the open-work stages in the turrets of 
King’s College chapel. The tower had formerly a 
Jacobean parapet and stone cappings to the turrets; 
and the parish books of 1594 indicate that a spire Soft, 
high was intended. The west doorway was made in 1851 
from Scott’s design. The circular boss-stone in the 
buttress on the right c^f the doprway is the centre from 
which the miles on tlie roads radiating from Cambridge 
are counted. 

The peal of 12 bells is, perliaps, the finest toned, 
though not the lieavicst, in the ICasteni Counties. The 
tenor, weighing 36 cwt., is perfectly true in tone, and 
is surpassed by none. It is what is called a ‘maiden 
bell,’ that is it re(|iiired no tuning or chipping, having 
come out of the mould pcufeclly in tune witli the rest 
of the pc?al. 'J'he ‘matins’ IVom 5.. 15 to 6 a.m., and the 
‘curfew,’ or tlie ‘compline’ (from (omf lcre, the last church 
service of the day), from 9 till (^15 j).rn., are tolled upon 
it: and, after the ‘curfew,' the day of tlie month is struck 
upon another bell. 'I'lic Curfew Hell is men- 

tioned in the statutes of King’s Hall, 1379; and no 
student was allowed to be out of his house or college 
after St. Mary’s Curfew had sounded. 'Phe l)eautiful 
chim(‘s, at eMch quarter of an hour, to the tune of — “ I 
know that iny K’edcemer livelh ” are said to be by Dr. 
Jowett, Trinty Hall, not, as usually supposed, by 
Crotcli. d'he cliimes at Lincoln Cathedral and at St. 
Martin’s-in-tlie-Strand are to the same tune as these. 

In 1556, this church and ht. Michael’s were inter- 
dicted, hy a commission appointed by Cardinal Pole, 
on account of the burial of liucer and Fagius in them. 
The bodies were consequently e.xhurncd and burnt, and 
the churches were purified and reconciled. 

The University Sermons are preached here by 
selected preachers. 'Phe Vice-Chancellor, Heads of 
Houses, Doctors and Officers of the University, occupy 
the stalls of the chancel; the Masters of Arts, the body 
of the church ; and the undergraduates and Bachelors, 
the galleries. 
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The advowson was given by Edward III. to King’s 
Hall and so came to Trinity College. 

The historical and architectural notes on this church, 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society's Puhltcations, 1869, very 
interesting. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY-THE-LESS. 

Thkre was originally on the site of this Church a 
little Norman or Saxon Church, ^hich was dedicated to 
St. Peter. It was outside the town, that is to sa}^ it 
was without Trurnpington Gate, which stood between it 
and the present site of the Pitt Press. One Segar was 
for sixty years patron and incumbent. He gave it to 
his son Henry, who gave it to the hospital of St. John 
in the Jewry ; and Hugh de Balshain, Jlishop of tlie 
Diocese, appropriated it to Peterhouse in 1205. It 
served for the scholars of that college iill their chapel 
was built in 1632. A rude arch (early Norman or Saxon) 
which formed part of the tower of the old Church, 
remains at the north west corner of the present building. 
The greater part of the Church being ruinous fell, or 
was pulled down, about 1350, and the new building, 
supposed to have been designed by Alan de Walsingham, 
Prior of Ely, was consecrated in 1352, as St. Mary-the- 
Less. Alan de Walsingham was the architect of the 
Lady Chapel and Octagon in Ely Cathedral ; and a 
remarkable similarity has been noticed between the 
tracery of the much-admired east window of Little St. 
Mary's and those of the Lady Chapel at Ely. 

The Church is a simple building, without aisles or 
division between nave and chancel, in the Decorated style 
with some perpendicular restorations. In the fourth 
bay, on each side, is a low arch beneath which w'as 
formerly a monument, with a small door to the west 
giving access to a chantry Chapel built out between 
the buttresses. The vestry, in two stories, has a stone 
staircase, which led to the gallery connecting the 
Church with Peterhouse, and enabling the members of 
the College to enter the Church without passing through 
the street at the period when the college services were 
celebrated in the Church. The entrance-porch, traces 
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of the arches of which can be seen, was originally on 
the south side ; and an arched way under the gallery, 
similar to that at St. Benedict’s Church, admitted the 
parishioners to the Cliurch and the churchyard. This 
plan was altered and the present entrance- way on the 
north side of the Church was substituted in 1737, at the 
time when the adjacent, or north side of the first Court 
of Peterhoiise was erected. The dilapidated tabernacles 
on the outer side of tlie east end of the Church are said 
to have contained statues of the Saviour, the V^irgin and 
S. Peter. The staineil glass was plact^d in the east 
window l)y Mr. Hamblin Smith in memory of his son. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH 
Is (in the' interior) a handsome Church, in the Decorated 
Gotliic style. It was built by Herxt'y de Stanton in 
1324, as a parish Chuich, and was intended also to 
serve for his students at .St. Michael’s hostel near by. 
It has undergone but little change. C.'enain alterations 
were carried out by Scott in iS4{j. The chancel occupies 
a large part of the Church ; and th<' carved oak seats in 
the “ Collegiate (|uire,’' extending al(>ng its middle, are 
said to have come from Trinity Chapel. Tliere are 
three richly cut sedilia and a piscina. Behind the 
organ, in the south aisle, are two carved niches and a 
piscina. The large east window was filled with stained 
glass, hy Hardman, in memory of the late Rev. VV. J. 
Beamom, a former incumbent. The late Professor 
Scholefield was the incumbent for many years. The 
Tracery in the east window is very peculiar, being of 
Flamborough type. Against the east end of the north 
aisle is a picture, a full-size figure of Charles I. kneeling 
on one knee, with his right hand on a crown of thorns, 
and a globe and crown at his feet, with the words 
mnndi calco \covonam\ splendidaw at }:^'avem (1 kick away 
earth’s crown whicli is splendid but heavy) written on 
a scroll. ; in the distance is a ship riding on a storm. 
The picture is modified from the wood-cut frontispiece 
to EUiov I^a(Ti\LKij published in 1649 in praise of 
Charles I., and giving his meditations; and in that 
are rfhe additional words Asperam at Icvem Gratia 
Christi tracto (By the Grace of Christ I hold to the 
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crown which though thorny is light). It is stated that 
the picture was given to the parish in 1660. Similar 
pictures were sent to several parishes about that time 
(one is in St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate) probably, like the 
service of King Charles the Martyr, with the view of 
stimulating the religious feeling in sympathy with the 
royal family. This picture was lying aside in a dilapi- 
dated condition till 1881, when it was cleaned, restored, 
and framed at a cost of £^o. The advowson of the 
Church passed with Michaelhouse*fo Trinity College. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW THE LESS, 

In Barnwell, is called the “ Abbey Church ” because it 
formed part of Barnwell Abbey, though it probably was 
not the principal Church in the Abbey. It is a small 
building, witliout aisles, and without any apparent 
separation between the nave and chancel. It is entirely 
early English with simple lancet-windows at the side, 
except one window which is in perpendicular style. 
The east window is a beautiful triplet, with deeply 
cut mouldings and banded shafts. The Church was 
restored a few years ago by the Cambridge Architec- 
tural Society, and is an interesting specimen of the 
architecture of its time. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

Dedicated to the “ Blessed Virgin and the English 
Martyrs,” is one of the 'most beautiful buildings in 
Cambridge, and may claim to be one of the most 
elaborate modern churches in England. It stands 
at the angle between the Hills Road and Lensfield 
Road, The best views of it are from the Hills Road, 
beyond the turning to the Railway Station, and in 
in the Grounds of Downing College, where the tower 
and spire are seen rising majestically above the trees. 
It is in the transition or early decorated style, and is of 
fine Bath stone — Coombe Down, which is the harder 
variety of Bath stone — on the exterior, and Farleigh 
Down, which is more amenable to the carver’s chisel, in 
the interior. Dunn and Hansom, of Newcastle, were 
the architects, and Kett, of Cambridge, was the builder. 
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rises a handsoirurj lowrr to a hcigiit of 103 feet, carryir}g 
an elegant s}>iie 113 feet. From the l)()ttoiii of the 
tower to the t**}) oi the weathercock is therefore 216 
feet. The cenirai, or lanlein, tower is <j6 feet i)igh; and 
to the top of the lignre of the Virgin, standing aloft 
upon the open or ft-nesiraletl staircase, which forms a 
charming addition to tliis tower, is 117 feet. A varied 
outline to the building is given by the northern tower 
with the baptistery in the angle between it and the 
nave, and by the apsidal end of the choir with 
the chapels on each side of it, as w^ell as by the 
westward projections of the antechapel and the chapel 
contiguous to it. On the western face, above the large 
window, is represented, well carved in stone, the 
coronation of the Virgin, and over the eastern nnrrVi 
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next Hills Road, is to be a statue of Bishop Fisher 
under a canopy. The bold carving of the gargoyls and 
other external ornamentation also attracts attention. 

The interior of the church is 169 feet in lenght, the 
nave being 25 feet wide, which, with 10 feet in each 
aisle, makes the entire width 45 feet ; and the height -is 
49 feet. The floor is of oak Ijlocks pegged together and 
of encaustic tiles in the transeptal part. The clustered 
columns of the nave, the floral capitals of which are 
exquisitely carved, have each a detached shaft of dark 

1 Ply mouth (Devonshire) marble on the inner side. The 

well-shaped arches, the groined roof, the stained glass 
windows and the good proportions of the several parts 
produce a striking effect as the northern door is entered. 
This door leads into the ante- chapel which is sepa- 
rated from the nave by a light iron grill ; and 
immediately within is the baptistery on the left and 
a chaf)el on the right. In the northern window are 
represented Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and Sir 
Thomas More, each surrounded by a group of Martyrs; 
the other windows of the ante-chapel represent Martyrs 
of the different orders. The Lancet windows in the 
tower contain the Saints to whom the different Colleges 
in Cambridge were dedicated. The coloured shafts in 
the ante-chapel are of Newbiggin stone. In the 
clerestory of the nave the windows represent the English 
Saints and Saints connected with England, except the 
two nearest the sanctuary which represent the religious 
orders now working in England ; these windows, by 
Westlake and Bui rand, are well-toned and the figures 
are good. The remaining windows are by Hardman 
and Powell. Those in the aisles represent scenes from 
the lives of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More and 
the Carthusian PTiars, of whom one, Prior Houghton, 
of Christ's College, was a great friend of Fisher. In 
the windows of the transepts are the orders of Friars 
and Monks in Cambridoe before the Reformation, 
represented by S. Dominic, S. Benedict, S. Francis, 
S. Augustine and S. Gilbert of Sempringham (who 
founded the only English order, hence called the order 
of the Gilbertines) also the Carmellites. In the fine 
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rose window of the eastern transept are Kve below and 
the Virgin, or second Eve above ; on the left are the 
Women of the old Testament in the line of ascent to 
the Virgin, and on the right the Women Saints of the 
New Testament. In the windows of the sanctuary, over 
the high altar, are tlie Assumption and Coronation of 
tlie Virgin, and on the sides the Nine Clioirs of Angels. 
The heads of the four doctors of tlie Eastern Church, 
distinguished by their crowns, instead of Mitres as 
usual in the ^^est, are carved in stone in the western 
transept, and the four doctors of the Western CJuircli, 
with their mitres, are in the eastern transept. 

The higli altar is placed under an elaborately carved 
baldaccliiiuA in oak painted in colour and gold. 

The organ, constructed by Abbott Smith of Leeds, is 
placed in the beautiful stone gallery in the western 
transept. 

Tlie designs for the floral and other stone-carving 
in the interior were given hy Mr. luhrnmd Kelt, and 
were jirincipally executed by IJarnsdale, one of his men. 
Both for tlesign and exet ution, lliis work is considered 
to surpass anything of the kind that has been produced 
in this country for many years. 

Attached to the Chmadi is a “ Rectory,” in the Tudor 
style, of red brick witli stone facings, for tlie residence 
of llie officiating priests and for other purposes con- 
nected willi the Churcid 

The building has been erected entirely at the expense 
of iNlrs. L\ nc-Stephens, of Lynford Mali in Norfolk, for 
wlioin a niche is reserved in the eastern wall of the 
ea»teni transept for a memorial. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

Besides the Churches mentioned above, there are 

1. Baldacchiiio ” ia a covering or cauupy placed over aacred or Loly thinga. 
In proctiSPioiiH on the continent »nch a canopy ie nannlly carried over the Hoat. 
The covering wae, and cutanioiily ih, of cloth or Koine drapery ; aitd it ban b^n 
suggested that the name vraa <krlved from Baldaccho, the Italian for liagdad, 
whence the matcrialB for eccleKiastical canopiea were derived. The dignity attached 
in eatiterii parts to the umbreiia may be supposed to have relation to that of the 
Baldacehmo. 
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Christ Church and churches dedicated to S. Andrew the 
Great, S. John, S. Barnabas, S. Philip, S. Luke, S. Mark, 
S. Matthew, S. James«the-Less, S. Paul and St. Giles.^ 

THE PERSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Happily the town is not without its good Fkee Grammar 
School, which gave the name Frecschool Lane to the 
lane running along tlie eastern side of Corpus College, 
from Bene’t Street to Pembroke Street, where it was 
formerly located. It was founded by Ste})hen Perse, 
M.D., Senior Fellow of Cains College, who by his will, 
in 1615, bequeathed property for the purpose of erecting 
and establishing a house capable of containing one 
hundred scholars, to be used for a Free Grammar 
School. The school-buildings were erected in 1842, 
and afforded room for 250 boys. In 1816 the number 
of scholars was so small that a part of the old school- 
building was assigned as a gallery for tlic pictures, then 
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just bequeathed to the University by Lord Fitz william, 
till another and more peMinanent building could be 
provided for ihcir reception. Lately the house and 
ground have been sold to the University, and a new ’site 

1. St. Giles was Er«'ct**tl on the site of an oM Chuvfh whiih was founded in 
ooiuicctiou with his house <if secular Caiuais by rict>t, a N'tnnan Sheiiff. Aii early 
Koruian arch from the old huihliuu is preserve in the S. aisle of the I'rtsent Chiiroh. 





was purchased on the Hills Road, near Hyde Park, 
where handsome School-Buildings have been erected 
from designs by Fawcett. The School is now under a 
governing body of 15. Three are nominated by the 
University, six by the Town Council, three by Cains 
College and three co-opted by the governors. An annual 
fee of to £% is paid by juniors, and one of £\b by 
the seniors. The education is similar to that in our 
large public schools ; and many students pass every 
year directly from the School to the University. Of 
these, a fair proportion obtain University honours, 
scholarships and other distinctions. The number of 
boys is about 135, of whom 9 are boarders in the head 
master’s house. Bishop Jeremy Taylor, who was a 
native of Cambridge, receiving his education at this 
school before he went to Caius College. 

THE LEYS SCHOOL. 

This Wesleyan School, occupies twenty acres of park-like 
ground, between Tnimpington Road and Coe (Koe, 
Islaudic for Cow) J'en, a great part of the Estate serves 
as a playground. The new buildings containing a large 
hall, dormitories, etc., in perpendicular style, are by 
Curwen. A chemical laboratory has recently been 
added. 

PARKER’S PIECE, 

Which may be called the “ playground ” of Cambridge, 
is a large open space on the sr-uth -eastern side of the 
town. It formed part of the messuage called Michael- 
house Grange (a “Grange” being a property having 
“granges” or barns, from graunm, grain). It passed 
from Michael-house to Trinity College, and was trans- 
ferred to the town by the College, in exchange for gr ound, 
called “ Garret Hostel Close,” lying at the back of the 
college, in 1613. Parker’s piece derives its name from 
Edward Parker, cook of the college, who had a lease 
of it. 

An interesting legal point in connection with this 
transfer turned up in 1881. The Town Council made 
concrete paths across the piece for the convenience of 
foot-passengers. It being thought by some townsmen 
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that this would interfere with the use of the piece as a 
playground, they proposed to take legal action against 
the Town Council to obtain the removal of the paths. 
On going into the history of the property, however, the 
advising counsel came to the opinion that the prohibitory 
clauses of the statute of alienation, over-riding all agree- 
ment and subsequent uses, had prevented any complete 
alienation of the property from the college ; that certain 
rights of controlling the disposition of the land still laid 
with the college ; and that taking the initiative in a 
matter of this kind rested with the college. The con- 
verse, its seems, does not hold good, for it appears that 
the town retains no rights over the ground at the back 
of the college, surrendered in exchange for the “piece.” 
It has become entirely the property of the college. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE ARMS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Arms of the University, granted in the reign 
hH of Queen Elizabeth, about 1575, are four Lions 
(passant and gardant) in gold on a red ground, 
probably taken from the Royal 
Arms of England, Between 
them, extending to the edges 
of the shield, is a cross ermine, 
in the centre of which is a book 
in red, clasped and garnished 
with gold. These two, we may 
conclude, having relation to the 
University in its characters as a seat of Religion and 
Learning. Matthew Parker in his De Antiquitate Ecclesia 
Briitanica:^ gives the representation of a shield with the 
Vice-Chancellor seated and a Proctor on either side ; 
whether this was from a seal or used as Arms is not 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

nU UNIVERSITY, according to the original mean- 
ing of the term mi -versus — turned into one, or 
WBwi combined into one — is the combination of a 
number of persons into one body or whole. In the 
middle ages the word was equivalent to “corporation,” 
and was not restricted to scientific bodies; thus there 
were universities of tailors. 

It has been supposed that the power of qualifying 
teachers for all parts constituted a University; others 
attributed the term to the idea of the universality of the 
knowledge taught ; but the real meaning of the word is 
as just stated, though, at the present time, a University 
is regarded as a body which grants degrees to those who 
have fulfilled certain conditions and passed certain 
examinations. 

The wish and the attempt have not been wanting to 
connect the western Universities with the schools of 
olden times, witli those of Alexandria and Athens, and 
even with the “ schools of the prophets ; ” and, by a 
bold stretch of antiquarian imagination, the rabbit- 
skin hood of our Bachelors of Arts has been compared 
with, and deduced from, the camel-hair mantle of the 
Prophets. In tlie case of the University of Cambridge 
the legend runs that it owes its origin to Cantaber, a 
Spanish prince, brother of Partholin, King of Ireland, 
son-in-law of Gurguntius, king of part of Great Britain, 
who is said to have built a town on the river Cante 
(named after him), three hundred years before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, and to have brought 
philosophers and astronomers from Athens, among 
whom were Anaximander and Anaxagoras. These, 
and the like strainings into pre-historic gloom, may 
serve to give range to fancy, and form a fabulous back- 
ground for history. 

THE ANCIENT SCHOOLS. 

There were, however, schools at Canterbury and 
York at a^very early period, — that at Canterbury being 
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founded by St, Augustin, — which were places of retire- 
ment and leisure for study, as indicated by the word 
leisure from which the name “ school ” is 
derived; and it is said that king Ethelbert, by the advice 
of St. Augustin and the special command of Pope 
Gregory, assigned a dwelling at Cambridge to some 
persons of extraordinary learning from the town of 
Canterbifry . Sigebert, king of the East Angles, is also said 
to have founded a school here in the seventh century. 
Bede is stated to have come here in 682, but without any 
sufficient evidence ; indeed, it appears that his tranquil 
life was passed entirely in the monastery of Jarrow. 
With the exception of these schools in England, there 
was little public teaching of any kind in the western 
part of Europe till some centuries later. In the time of 
the great Emperor of the west, and patron of the 
learned — Charlemagne, schools were attached to certain 
cathedral and ecclesiastical establishments in Europe, 
for the education of such of the laity as chose to resort 
to them, as well as of the clergy; and in the twelfth 
century the impulse given to learning by the comming- 
ling of men consequent on the Crusades and by the 
presence of Arabians in Europe, attracted greater 
numbers to these schools, and soon Jed to the formation 
of bodies of teachers and scholars, in some measure, 
independent of ecclesiastical influence. 

THE FORMATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 

For mutual aid and protection, these teachers and 
scholars formed themselves, according to the custom of 
those, times, into associations, or corporations, or 
‘ universities,’ electing a superior, who was called the 
rector or ‘chancellor’ and they sought and acquired 
.certain privileges from the sovereigns, who were usually 
willing to extend their patronage to them. 

MASTERS, DOCTORS, AND BACHELORS. 

At first, anyone might assume the office of teacher 
in these universities ; but it was soon found necessary 

1. Tbe Chancellor wan the officer who, in a Homan court, sat near the eaitcellm 
or Koreen before the judgmout seat. From this caneellm is derived the chancel* 
acreen in our churches, and the term chancel came to be applied to the part of the 
church beyond the screen. 
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to restrict this power to those who showed themselves, 
on examination, competent for the work, and were, 
accordingly, admitted to the degree of ‘ doctor ’ or of 
‘master.’ Assistants were added, who were called 
‘bachelors,’ probably from the ‘knight bachelor’ {chevalier 
hachelier)f or humbler species of knight, that term being 
used in contradistinction to the ‘ knight banneret,’ who 
had a right to unfold his banner, and who brought 
followers to fight under it. The word ‘bachelor’ is by 
some derived from hactdus, a stick or shoot, and hence 
would indicate a young person, a stripling. It is 
suggested also that tlie ‘masters’ and ‘bachelors’ 
correspond to the ‘masters’ and ‘assistants' in the 
Guilds. 

The appellations ‘master’ and ‘doctor’ were at first 
used synonymously, and corresponded with ‘professor’; 
but in process of time the term ‘master’ came to be 
restricted to the teachers of the liberal arts, and the 
title of ‘doctor’ to be assumed, as a distinction by the 
teachers of Theology, Law and Medicine. ‘ Master ’ w as 
a more general title, ‘doctor’ a more special one. 

The course for the younger students who came very 
early to the University, wdiich then took the place of the 
modern schools, was what was called the Ttivium, viz. 
Latin, Logic, and Rhetoric. This occupied three years 
and led to the degree of Bachelor. It was follow'ed by 
the Quadrivium — Aiithmetic, Geometry, Music, and 
Astronomy — which led to the degree of Master. 

The public teaching continued to be shared by all the 
doctors and masters, or as many as chose to take part 
in it (these being called regevis — regejtf like legcre, was to 
teach, — in contradistinction to the non-iegeviSj who did 
not take an active part), till the foundation of the five 
royal professorships (in Divinity, Law, Physic, Hebrew, 
and Greek), by Henry VIII. in 1540, when the public 
teaching was restricted to them, and the greater part of 
the more ordinary instruction devolved upon the colleges. 
The first Professorship (in Divinity), founded in 1502, 
was due to the munificence of the Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry VI L, who 
also founded Christ’s and St. John's Colleges, and who 
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was much guided by her tutor or confessor Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, Chancellor of the University. 

At an early period the public teaching, indeed the 
whole public life of the University — including all that is 
now represented by the Senate House, Registry, Picture 
Gallery, Museums — was carried on in the “Schools” or 
Quadrangle, which was subsequently, in great part, 
occupied by the University Library. The meetings of 
the Regents, or Senate, was in that which is now the 
northern room of the Library. At a later period, the 
more important meetings took place in certain of the 
Churches. This, however, was not quite consonant with 
the post-reformation feeling w'hich drew a sharp line 
between civil, or university, and ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings ; and, in course of time, a special building — the 
Senate House — was erected for University purposes. 
The practice of using Churches for University procee- 
dings still exists in some places. At the recent quarter- 
centenary celebration in the Swedish University of 
Upsala — at which I was present as representative of 
the University of Cambridge — the important functions, 
including the giving of degrees, took place in the 
Cathedral Church. 

The Masters of Arts, and Doctors of Theology, Law, 
and Medicine, formed the Senate ; and by them the 
Chancellor was elected, biennially, from their own 
number, the election being confirmed by the Bishop of 
Ely. 

In Oxford and Cambridge, the teaching in avis was 
chiefly conducted by Bachelors and Masters of Arts, 
appointed by the colleges or assuming the work of their 
own accord as private tutors. 

CLERICAL INFLUENCE. 

Thus, those seats of learning came to be regarded as 
universities in which degrees w^ere given. They were 
not altogether removed from clerical influence. The 
chancellor of the church where the university was 
situated was sometimes the chancellor of the university; 
thus, the chancellor of the church of St. Genevieve 
was the chancellor , of the University of Paris; or 
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he was appointed by, or derived the confirmation 
of his powers from, the Bishop of the diocese. 
Again though the authority of the monarch might be 
a sufficient licence for the doctors of a university to 
teach in liis own dominions, the authority of a papal 
bull was necessary to enable them to teach in other 
parts. The power of the church over the universities 
was, however, often a subject of contention. 

It will be understood, therefore, that the universities 
were not founded by particular monarchs or other influ- 
ential persons, but grew up spontaneously under the 
necessities of the times, like the gilds and other similar 
associations. As they grew up, they acquired the pat- 
ronage and assistance of the respective sovereigns, and 
fell more or less under the influence of the church ; but 
they did not, for the most part, owe their origin either 
to the sovereign or to the church. 

THE SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 

The subjects of study were arts and science, including 
logic, rhetoric, grammar, and mathematics ; and these, 
after a time, were regarded as preparatory to the other 
subjects — vi^., theology, law, and medicine. Each of 
these last, as well as arts, was called a faculty {facilis, 
facility to act), a term which was applied to any business 
or trade, as well as to the professions. There were 
thtis usually four faculties in a university — viz., ‘ Arts,* 
‘Theology,’ ‘Law,’ and ‘Medicine,’ though one or 
other may have predominated. The faculty of Arts, 
for instance, was ‘most conspicuous in Paris, that of 
Law in Bologna, that of Medicine in Salerno. 

CONSTITUTION. 

The constitutions of all the earlier universities were 
very much alike ; partly because similar social necessities 
led to similar organizations, partly because any advance 
in the manner, or any innovations in the customs of one 
place seems, in those times, to have spread to the neigh- 
bouring countries as quickly as it does now, or even 
more quickly, and to have been adopted with little 
alteration. 
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The University of Paris was one of the earliest, 
being formed in the eleventh century : it was soon fol- 
lowed by that of Bologna ; and these served as the 
patterns for Orleans and others. The University of 
Paris was divided into four nations — the French, the 
Picardese, the Norman, and the English and German — 
proving how great was the concourse at this seat of 
learning, and how great was then the zeal for letters. 
Each nation had \ts procurator (the name derived from 
that of the governor of a Roman province), whence the 
proctors of Oxford and Cambridge. There were two, 
one for the nations of North Trent, and one for those 
of vSouth Trent. 

Tile date and mode of commencement of tne Univer- 
sity OF Camehioge cannot, as already intimated, be 
determined with certainty. If it existed before the Nor- 
man Conquest, or if it were in suflicient repute for 
Henry I. (Beauclerc) to liave studied or taken the degree 
of Master of Arts here, as has been affirmed, it is, as 
Mr. Cooper remarks, rather strange that in Domesday 
Book there should be no mention of any university 
or academical society, or of anything which can induce 
a belief tliat such an institution existed here at that 
period. The account given in the portion of the 
Historia Croyland ensis is attributed falsely to Peter of 
Blois, is to the effect that Joffred, Abbot of Croyland, 
who had been educated at the University of Orleans, 
A.D. mo, sent to his manor at Cottenham, near Cam- 
bridge, four monks who liad accompanied him from 
Orleans to England, and who were well instructed 
in philosophical problems and other primitive sciences ; 
and tliat they, coming daily into Cambridge, openly 
taught their sciences in a hired barn, and in a short 
time collected a large number of scholars. Tradition 
says that they took up their abode on the site of Mag- 
dalene College. From this “small fountain increased 
to a great river we behold all England made fruitful, 
and throiigh the means of some masters and doctors 
going out of Cambridge in the likeness of the most 
holy Paradise.” 
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The friars and other members of religious houses, of 
which there were many m Cambridge, assisted in the 
work; and the teachers and scholars formed themselves, 
after the continental model, into an association or uni- 
versity, electing their governing rectors or chancellors, 
and acquiring the recognition and patronage of the 
sovereigns, who, especially Henry III., Edward III., 
Henry IV. and VIIL, and Elizabeth, showed them 
much favour and granted them charters and privileges. 

ROYAL PATRONACxE AND PAPAL BULLS. 

To royal patronage, indeed, the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge owe, if not their continued existence, 
yet very much of their prosperity, for the successive 
sovereigns showed an interest in them in many substan- 
tial ways, often visiied them, usually shielded them from 
their enemies, and further required several religions 
bodies in the country to maintain a certain number of 
students in them. Moreover, the attempts to establish 
universities elsewhere, as at Northampton in 1261, and 
Stamford in 1334, were forbidden, and the students were 
compelled to return to Oxford or Cambridge. Addi- 
tional security and influence were obtained for this 
university by a papal bull confirming all privileges and 
indulgences, and licensing the graduates to teach in any 
part of Christendom ; tliis was granted in 1318 by 
Pope John XXII., at the request of Edward II. 

The Chancellor of the University derived the power 
of excommunication and absolution from the Bishop of 
Ely ; a power which proved one of the most eflectual 
means of maintaining the Chancellor's authority. He 
was an ecclesiastic; most of the teachers were the same : 
and most of the students were intended for the Church. 
The papal bull supeiseded to some extent the authority 
of the Bishop of the Diocese; but sufficient was left to 
furnish subject for frequent contention. The Chancellor 
resided in the Universitv till 1482, when Thomas Rother- 
ham, Archbishop of York, was elected Chancellor. 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester was, in 1505, appointed 
Chancellor for life : and from that time the duties of the 
office devolved, for the most part, upon the Vice-Chan- 
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cellor who was elected by the Senate. It is a remark- 
able indication of the state of things in the country at 
that period that Fisher, and the three succeeding 
Chancellors — Cromwell, Earl of Essex ; the Protector 
Somerset ; and Dudley, Duke of Northumberland— laid 
down their office on the scaffold. 

THE SENATE. 

The Senate or governing body (the senei or elders) 
now consists of the Chancellor (at present the Duke 
of Devonshire), the Vice-Chancellor, who is one of the 
heads of the Colleges elected by the Senate, and the 
Doctors and Masters of the several faculties, whether 
resident or non-resident. It is, therefore, a large body. 
The resident members of the Senate, with some others, 
constitute the “ Electoral Roll,” so called because the 
election to certain Professorships and other offices was 
made by them. Under the new statutes, however, the 
election to most of the Professorships is made by Boards 
specially appointed by the Senate for the purpose. All 
Graces are sanctioned by the Council of the Senate 
before being voted on in the Senate ; and a discussion 
of all important proposals is held in the Arts Schools, 
of which due notice is given, so that any member of the 
Senate, who desires to do so, may take part and express 
his views. 

TOWN AND GOWN. 

Quarrels between scholars and burgesses commenced 
at an early period, and have continued, more or less, 
up to the present time; and these feuds between the 
University and the town have not a little and originated 
in, and been maintained by the priviledges granted from 
time to time to the University. Many of these were 
v,exing to the townspeople— such as the power of 
regulating the prices of provisions, of supervising the 
weights and measures, of citing the burgesses and 
other laymen to appear before the Vice-Chancellor to 
answer scholars in personal actions, etc. The ill feeling 
occasionally broke out in serious risings of the towns- 
people ; and, in 1381, when there were insurrections 
in various parts, connected with the rising under Wat 
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Tyler, the populace declared war to the death 
against the University Authorities, broke open the 
Colleges and the University chests, destroyed bulls, 
charters and muniments, and compelled the University 
to execute, deeds renouncing all their privileges, and 
submitting themselves to be governed, in future, by the 
law of the land and the ancient custom of the borough. 

An old woman, named Margaret Starre, gathering 
the ashes of the burning docu nents, scattered them to 
the winds, and exclaimed, ‘ Away with the skill of the 
clerks; away with it.’‘* It would have fared still worse 
with the University, had not the Bishops of Norwich 
and Ely come to the rescue with lances and excom- 
munications ; and Richard II. directed the punishment 
of the insurgents, and the restoration of the privileges of 
the University. Most of these privileges have been 
given up, and most of the ill feeling has disappeared 
under the softening influence of time, though remnants 
of the smouldering fire still evince themselves in various 
ways, and occasionally, but less and less frequently, 
blaze up in a town and gown row. 

CUSTOMS AND COSTUMES. 

Most of the customs and costumes are traceable to 
the Universities of Paris and Orleans. Some of those 
in the faculty of Law were derived from Bologna ; and 
. iiiiift-' ii some of those in the faculty of 

Medicine were from Bologna, 
Salerno and Montpellier. Many of 

iy more peculiar have been dis- 

continued. In the University of 
yi 11 Cambridge the Degree of B.A. 

/'•’ (Bachelor of Arts) is denoted by a 
white fur and black stuff hood; 
M.A. (Master of Arts) by a black 
f I [ 1 1 )'■ I' i I'tliTI' silk hood lined with white silk ; 

f t’ B.D. (Bachelor of Divinity) black 

f hood ; D.D. (Doctor of Divinity) 

scarlet and cerise hood; Bachelors, 
Masters, and Doctors of Divinity, 
y Medicine, Music, Letters and 

^ Science have also distinctive gowns. 

M.A. HOOD. 
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EARLY LECTURES AND READINGS. 

In early times, when books were scarce and chained 
to the desks to prevent their removal, teaching was 
conducted chiefly by giving lectures and reading manu- 
scripts in the public schools. The manuscripts were 
read by Bachelors and Masters of Arts, and slowly to 
permit the students to copy a good deal. Towards the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, printed books 
became so far common that the readings were almost 
discontinued. The writings of Aristotle, including his 
Physics, Problems, and works of Natural History, as 
well as his dialectical, rhetorical, and ethical writings, 
which were principally known at first through transla- 
tions and commentaries derived from the Arabians, 
formed the chief subjects of these lectures and readings; 
and the authority of that philosopher held almost un- 
disputed sway till the middle of the seventeenth century 
when it rapidly declined under the combined influence 
of Newton and Bacon, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and 
others, together with the increasing mental activity and 
enquiry consequent on the invention of printing. Mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy also acquired greater 
importance as subjects of study and examination. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century regular public 
examinations \vere instituted, which, in great measure, 
superseded the exercises in the scliools ; and those who 
most distinguished themselves were arranged in a 
‘Tripos’ list; so called from the stool or ‘tripod’ on 
which the disputing bachelor was seated when keeping 
an exercise. 

MODERN TEACHING. 

The work of teaching fell very much into the hands 
of the Colleges and the private tutors, the University 
continuing, by its vice-chancellor, proctors, and other 
officers, to maintain discipline, as well as to regulate 
and conduct the examinations for degrees. Even at 
present the instruction in mathematics and classics is 
conducted chiefly in the Colleges and by private tutors ; 
whereas that in theology, law and medicine and in the 
several branches of the natural and moral sciences, 
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is conductfed chiefly by the University professors, by the 
intercollegiate lecturers and by a class of teachers, 
called readers and lecturers, provided by the new 
statutes. Additional impulse has recently been given 
to the professorial teaching by an increase of the 
stipends of the professors, by the appointment of 
demonstrators and assistants, by the building of 
museums, laboratories and lecture-rooms for natural 
science, and by the establishment of honour-triposes 
in the natural and moral and other sciences. The desire 
to do more in the same direction has been restrained by 
want of funds, for the University (considered apart from 
the Colleges) is poor. Its income, which is not large, 
is expended in the maintenance of its botanic 
garden, and its museums, laboratories, library, and 
other buildings, and in payment to the staff of pro- 
fessors, officers, and examiners. Indeed, at the present 
time, the funds are not equal to the requirements. 

;examinations. 

The important feature in the education at Cambridge, 
apart from the social advantages of college life, is the 
“writing” that “maketh an exact man.” The examina- 
tions are, for the most part, written; and the teaching, 
especially of mathematics, is much by writing. Of, late, 
however, the system of oral examination, which is 
calculated to promote readiness in communicating 
information, has been introduced in the natural science 
and medical examinations. Rather, it should be said, 
that it has been re-introduced, for in former times when 
exercises were kept in the schools the same end was 
attained by means of disputations. The practical 
examinations also now form an important feature in 
the natural and medical sciences. 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

At the present time, the University, with its scholar- 
ships and its degrees, is open to all comers, from all 
parts, and of all religious persuasions. There are 
upwards of 3,000 undergraduates, of whom about 700 
are members of Trinity College. A matriculation-fee 
of ;^5 is the only requirement at admission ; and to 
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have resided for nine terms (that is the major part of 
each of three years) at one of the Colle^^es, or as a non- 
collegiate student, and to have passed certain examina- 
nations, and paid certain, not very high, fees, are the 
requisites for a degree whether in aits, theology, law or 
medicine.' 

THE INFLUExNCE OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Undoubtedly, this practical commercial, money-getting 
land is much indebted to Cambridge and Oxford, for their 
inlluence in fostering the pure and abstract sciences, in 
maintaining a literary, philosopliical, and critical spirit, 
and in encouraging those mental efforts which meet with 
little direct reward in the bustle of ordinal y life. 
This iniluence is exerted, not only through those who 
come directly within the range of the University require- 
ments; but also through the various schools which 
arrange their courses in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the University, and it has recently V)een greatly 
extended, by the “local lxaminations ” and the 
“ LKCTUKKs IN POPULOUS PLACES.” The Severe studies 
ol the place have proved by no means un propitious to 
the muses, for Spenser and Milton, Ben Johnson, 
Dryden and Gray, Kirk White and Wordsworth, 
By I on and Tennyson, as w'ell as Macaulay, were all 
educated at Cambridge. 

DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 

The Degree of Doctor of Medicine was given, as it has 
b.et:n shown, from a very early period ; and it was a 
fpialification to practice medicine in any part of the 
kiiigdoin, except in London, where the licence of the 
Royal College of Physicians was required. Under the 
Elizabethian statutes, which were in force till recently, 
there was a degree of Bachelor of Medicine, and also a 
“ Licence to practice Medicine.” The latter has been 
abolished lately; and the licence is now conferred by the 
Bachelor's degree. Under the same statutes there was 
also a “ Licence to practice Surgery ; ” but it has been 


1. For farther iufoixuation oa the rcqnirementfl, see Studenti' Handbook to the 
Vnivfr$>tyy pabJiUitd by Mlkkis. Deifjhtoii, p:ice Is. 6d. 
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obsolete for many years. In the late statutes the 
surgical feature was revived by the institution of the 
degree of “ Master of Surgery,” which ranks with the 
degree of Master of Arts. Further, by the new statutes, 
the degree of “ Bachelor of Surgery ” has been insti- 
tuted ; and the two degrees— Bachelor of Medicine and 
Bachelor of Surgery, or either of them, for a complete 
examination in medicine, surgery and midwifery is 
required for either— now give the right to practice all 
the branches of the medical profession in every part of 
the united kingdom. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts may be obtained in 
three years, the decrees of Bachelor of Medicine and 
Bachelor of Surgery in five years, from first admission 
at tlie Universit3^ The fees for the lectures are very 
moderate ; and the expenses of living and education in 
Cambridge are not more than those ol a medical student 
in London ; so that tlie additional cost of a Cambridge 
degree as compared with that of a London diploma, is 
to be estimated chiefly by the greater length of time 
required to obtain it. 

THE PUBLIC ORATOR. 

The office of Public Orator was created in 1522, with 
extraordinary privileges, with a view to its being given 
to Richard Croke, who introduced the study of Greek 
into the University, or, rather, first gave lectures here 
on the Greek language. The Public Orator is the 
voice of the Senate on all public occasions. He writes 
letters in the name of the University ; and, he presents to 
honorary degrees, making an appropriate speech in 
Latin on each occasion. 

REPRESENTATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

The privilege of sending two members to parliament 
was granted by James I., in 1603; and the first repre- 
sentatives were allowed 5/- a day for their expenses. A 
recent attempt to deprive the University of this 
privilege was happily unsuccessful. The election is by 
the members of the Senate, and they are allowed to 
vote by proxy. 
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THE MACES. 

Maces, or Clubs, formerly military weapons made of 
iron and used especially by cavalry for the purpose 
of felling their opponents whose heavy mail rendered 

them inaccessible to 
cutting instruments, 
ha\'e long been 
carried, as ensigns 
of autliority, before 
magistrates. 

The elegant silver 
maces, of which two 
are can ied before the 
\hc'e- Chancellor on 
public occasions, or 
the Chancellor when 
he is present, were 
given to the Univer- 
sity by f jeorge Vil- 
lieis, Duke of Buc- 
kingham, who was 
clccK'ii Chancellor of 
the University in 
i() 26, and was as- 
sassinated by Felton 
t w y e a 1 s a 1 1 e r w a r d s . 
Each is 4-ft. 4-in. 
long, j ,'’',j-in. in the 
diameter of the staff 
and consists of five hollow [lieces held with silver 
screws upon a wooden stem. The larger knob, which 
is carried dowmwards, except in the presence of the 
Qiancellor, bears upon its flat top tlie arms of the 
^iiart Kings of England. Round this top is a crown 
of alternate fleurs-de-lis and maltesa crosses ; and in 
each intervening space is a ball upon a point, like the 
balls and points of the coronet of an English Marquis. 
The upper, and originally projecting, members of the 
fleurs-de-lis and maltese crosses are all worn down, 
unless, indeed, they were barbarously shorn in deference 
to Roundhead principles. The rounded under side of 
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the knob is divided into four parts by four upright 
pieces of Renaissance ornament, and the spaces between 
them are occupied by the rose, fleur-de-lis, thistle and 
a space where the harp has been — each surmounted by 
a crown. The plain surface of the stem is relieved by 
the repeated engraving of the escallops of the donor’s 
arms, and is divided into six compartments by five 
rings, of which the three nearest to the centre are a 
good deal larger than the others, and each bears an 
appropriate motto. The lower and spherical knob 
carries a little foot, intended to rest upon the ground, 
and is divided into four quarters by ornaments very 
similar, with slight additions, to those of the upper 
knob. In these four quarters respectively are placed, 
in raised work, the arms of the University, the crest of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the badge of his 
office as High Admiral, and lastly his coat of arms. 
The above account and the drawings of the mace 
carried till 1863 (up to which time there were three 
Esquire Bedells) by the Senior Esquire Bedell, is taken 
from a paper in the Reports of the Camhridf'e Antiquarian 
Society, iv. 207, “on the maces” by A. P, Humphry, 
M.A., Trinity, the Senior of the two present Esquire 
Bedells. 


CHIEF UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, &c. 


THE SENATE HOUSE. 




MIS is a handsome, well-proportioned, Corinthian 
edifice, in the form of a rectangular parallelo- 
gram, of Portland stone, by Gibbs. It was part 
of a larger design for University liuildings, the remainder 
of which was never carried out. Tlie capitals of the 
columns and pilasters are said to be copied from the 
temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. It was built by 
subscriptions, 'fit a cost of ^13,000, George I. giving 
£ 2,000 and George II. /*3,ooo, and was opened in 
1730. Some of the University examinations are held 
here, and all the meetings of the Senate, except 
those for discussion of Graces proposed to be brought 
forward, which are held in the schools under the 
lilirary. Elections, the conferring of degrees, etc., 
also take place in the Senate House. It is a fine room, 
100 feet by 43 feet, and 32 feet high, with panelling and 
galleries of Norway oak boldly carved. The floor is 
of bfeck and white marble, and the ceiling is divided 
into quadrangular compartments richly decorated. In 
the south-west corner is a small robing room. Pre- 
viously to the erection of this building, the meetings of 
the Senate were held in the schools or in the room over 
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them now forming the north room of the University 
Library. At a later period the more important meetings 
were held in the Church of the Franciscan Friars, and 
afterwards in St. Mary’s Church which was fitted up 
with a stage on grand occasions; and the University 
chest was kept there. The Senate House contains a 
statute of Charles, Duke of Somerset, Chancellor of the 
University, by R>sl)rack, and a statue of Pitt, which is 
considered one of Nolleken s best works. The dais (or 
disc), is occupied by the Vice-Chancellor (by the Chan- 
cellor when he is present), and the heads of houses and 
doctors ; the body of the house by members of the 
Senate; and the galleries (which accommodate about a 
thousand persons) by the undergraduates; the visitors 
being placed on either side near the dais. The Graces 
proposed to the Senate are read by the Proctors from 
the dais ; and in voting the members arrange themselves 
on the two sides of the house, placet or non-placet, and 
their numbers are taken by the proctors. Lectures are 
at times given here, such as the Rede Lecture, annually, 
by some person appointed by the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Inaugural Lectures by Professors. At the installation 
of the Chancellor there is usually a grand Concert, at 
which the Installation Ode composed for the occasion is 
sung, and the orchestra occupies the gallery at the east 
end. At the installation, however, of the present Chan- 
cellor the concert was in the large room at the Guildhall. 
The grand entrance is in the middle of the south front ; 
but that at the eastern end is commonly used, and on 
important occasions a removable staircase is affixed to 
the Doctors’ entrance in Senate House Passage. 

THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Occupies, as it ought — forming so central and impor- 
tant a featuie in academic life, and being the heart as it 
were of the system — a central position. It ranks as 
third of the great libraries in the kingdom, that of the 
British Museum being first, and the Bodleian at Oxford 
being second ; but it is by far the oldest, and contains 
still some of the books bequeathed to it by Richard 
Holme, in 1424, which formed the beginning of the 
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Library. It stands upon a plot of ground which 
from time immeinoral has belonged to the University, 
and upon which there had been erected certain schools 
for students in divinity and both the laws, also a 
common library for the use of students who were not 
able to procure books for themselves. The last was 
augmented by Thomas Rotlierham, Archbishop of 
York, in 1480, and subsequently by others. Rother- 
ham built a library on the eastern side of the quad- 
rangle ; and a portion of his gateway which stood here, 
and which was removed in 1755 to make way for a new 
structure, now forms the entrance gateway to the 
stables at Madingley Hall; gradually the collection of 
books spread into the other sides of the quadrangle and 
occupied the various parts originally appropriattjcl to the 
schools. The Library was robbed of many of the books 
during the period of the revolution ; but after the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy it received large bequests from 
Holdsworth, Dean of Worcester, Henry Lucas, of St. 
John’s College, Hackett, Bishop of Lichfield, and others. 
The greatest donation was that of (jeorge I., who, in 
1714, purchased for ;^6,ooo, and presented, the choice 
library of John Moore, Bishop of Ely, containing 30,000 
volumes and 700 MSS. This led to the extension of 
the library into the part of the first floor of the western 
side of the quadrangle which had been used as the law 
school. John Rustat, in 1668, William Worts, in 1709, 
and John Manistre, in 1826, gave or bequeathed sums 
for the purchase of books ; but the most fruitful source 
of all has been the Copyright Act, by which the library 
is entitled to claim a copy of every work published in the 
United Kingdom. There are about 500,000 books and 
many MSS. Of the latter, the most valuable is the 
Beza MS. in Greek and Latin (on opposite pages), 
containing the Gosj els, the Catholic Epistles, and the 
Acts of the Apostles. It is attributed to the sixth 
century,^ was found in the monastery of St. Irenaeus, at 
Lyons, and was presented to the Library by the great 
Swiss scholar and critic, Theodore Beza, in 1581. It is 


1 . It in SQpjKiHfid to have I e n written in the Valley of tho Khioe (Study of Codex 
Bezte, by J. lieudel Uarris. Texts and Studies in Biblical Literature, Vol. II. No. 1.) 
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one of the most valuable of the known MSS. of the New 
Testament, and is displayed in a glass case in Cockerell’s 
part of the building. A copy of Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History is the only one now extant written in the life- 
time ot the author. The Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. lately 
obtained from Nepaul through Dr. Wright, and con- 
taining dated specimens ranging back to the sixth 
century, have placed this collection quite in the first 
rank. The Library is also rich in early printed English 
books, especially those of W. Caxton. One of these, 
the book of Chess, was printed in 1474; there are here, 
besides, the History of Troy translated by Caxton, and 
printed by him at Bruges about 1475-6, the first English 
book ever printed ; the Dictes and Sayings of Philo- 
sophers, printed at Westminster, 1477, the first book 
printed in England. There are here also the Bible 
translated by Coverdale, 1535, the first English Bible 
ever printed; a Treatise on the Supremacy of the Pope, 
entirely in the handwriting of Edwaid VI., the only copy 
extant of the first book printed at St. Albans (1479), an 
exceptionally fine series of books printed in Oxford in the 
fifteenth century, also of the first London Press. Many 
other books of interest may be seen in glass cases in 
Cockerell’s building. The regulations ol the Library, 
allowing all members of the University, and some others 
who obtain special permission, free access to it, for the 
purpose of consulting the books, and also permitting the 
graduates to take out a certain number of volumes, are 
such as give it a great range of usefulness, and to a large 
extent compensate for their being no special reading- 
room. It is open from 9 to i on Saturdays and from 10 
to 4 on other week-days. 

It is not a com- 
manding building. 
The front, in 
Italian style, was 
built by Stephen 
Wright, in 1755, 
George II. con- 
tributing /3,ooo. 

Uiuvc/^ The north wing 
(Cockerell’s) was 
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built by subscriptions — 1837 to 1842— at a cost of 
;^’35,ooo, and was part of a larger design for Library, 
Lecture-rooms, etc., by C. R. Cockerell, the plans of 
which remain, but have never been further carried out. 
The Geological Museum and Lecture-room occupy the 
ground floor and basement of this building. The range 
of rooms on the upper part of the southern side was 
added by Scott in 1864, and is very insufficiently lighted 
by the small Gothic windows at the sides. It is 
approached from the entrance staircase. 

The bulk of the library is on the first floor of the 
older, qnadranglar part. It is entered by a handsome 
staircase at the south-eastern angle. The rooms are 
antique and present nothing remarkable. At the junction 
of the southern and western rooms is a square apartment 
with a handsome dome. The northern room, or first 
erected part, in which the catalogue is placed, has a 
quaintly ornamented ceiling and has the Thorpe arms in 
the western window. It was built about 1380, over the 
schools, by Sir William de 'I horpe, brother of Sir Robert 
de Thorpe, Lord Chancellor of England, and Master of 
Pembroke Hall, who was a benefactor to the schools. 
It was intended as a chapel in which obsequies for the 
soul of Sir William and his Lady should be celebrated, 
annually, by the Chancellor and Regents of the Uni- 
versity. This chapel or room was used as the congre- 
gation, or regent, house till the erection of the Senate 
House in 1730, when it was added to the Library. The 
eastern room, erected 1755, has a decorated ceiling. A 
winding staircase leads from the northern room to a 
ground floor where the Library has encroached upon 
the ground floor of the schools. "The New (Cockerell’s) 
Library, entered from the northern division, is a hand- 
some room with Ionic columns and a vaulted roof, and 
compartments on either side suitable for private study. 
The Beza MS. is here in a glass case, and some illumi- 
MSS. and early printed books are exhibited in glass 
cases. At the west end are the statues of George 1., by 
RysbTack, presented by Lord Townsend, and George 
11 . , by Wilton, presented by the Duke of Newcastle. 
These were removed from the Senate House in 1884. 
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This (Cockerell’s) building forms the north side of a 
second quadrangle; and when in 1863, in accordance 
with plans by Scoit, the southern wing of the Library 
was raised a story and refaced with stone, it was con- 
tinued westward on tlie site of the Old Court of King’s 
College, which had been purchased by the University, 
and it thus formed the southern side of this second — 
Library — quadrangle. 

The western and fourth side of this quadrangle has 
quite recently been built, Pearson being the architect, 
in a style corresponding with that of the Old Court of 
King’s, and forms a very handsome and highly decorated 
range fronting Clare College. The Gateway was the 
entrance gateway to the court, an elegant structure but 
left unfinished and now completed and restored. The 
Statues on the Gateway on the outer side, facing Clare 
Clare College, are ; — 

Bp. Hackett. Dr. Holdsworth. Lucas 

(the founder of the Lucasian Professorship). 

In the middle row : — 

Matthew Parker. Dr. Perne. Bp. Tunstall. 

In the lower row : — 

Robert Thorpe. Henry VI. Archb. Rotherham. 

Those in the inner side are : — 

Tobias Rustat. Mr. Worts. 

George Mlliers 
(Duke of Buckingham). 

In a niche in the buttress Rev. E. G. Hancock, the 
donor of the sum for the building. 

THE SCHOOLS, 

Now chiefly occupied by the library, liad always a 
rather mean appearance. Evelyn, in 1654, speaks of 
them as despicable. 

At an early period the teaching in the University was 
conducted in houses or rooms hired for the purpose. 
Very soon, however, a building was erected on the 
present site of the schools and library on ground, part 
of which was given to the University by Nigel de 
Thornton, a physician, about 1279; and in a lease dated 
1345.7 the great schools” in the “school street” of 
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Cambridge are mentioned. The north side, build by Sir 
William Thorpe, in 1350, was first erected. It con- 
tained the philosophers', or bachelors’, schools below, 
and tlie physic and law schools above. The east side, 
built by Archbishop Rotherham for the library, was the 
entrance ; and the library extended into the south side and 
subsequently into the other parts of the building. The 
quadrangle was completed about 1745, and the eastern 
front was rebuilt in 1755. The building of the schools 
is also said to liave been assisted by sums from the 
property of Sir John Falstaff, a person of considerable 
note, a patron of Caxton and governor of the Bastile in 
Paris durijig the time of Henry V., though, at the 
present time, a less well-known characted than Shake- 
speare’s imaginary knight of the same name.' 

The professors of the several faculties, for whom the 
schools were chiefly intended, are now, for the most 
part, accommodated in other buildings, and their rooms 
have been added to the library. The part unoccupied 
by the library is still used for the keeping of acts, for 
discussions i)y members of the senate and for some 
other Univeisity purposes. 

TIIF GEOLOGICAL MUSbMJM 

Is on the ground floor of the northern or Cockerell’s 
wing of tlie library, erected in i '^37. It is called the 
WooDWAHDiAX Mt’SKi’M, having originated in acollection 
of Englidi fossils bequeathed to the University in 1727 
by Dr. Woodward, who also foumied the Woodwardian 
Professorship of Geology. The foreign fossils belong- 
ing to Dr. Woodward’s collection were purchased by 
the University for ;/fi,ooo in 1729. It lias been largely 
added to since, much by the labours and munificence of 
tlie late Adam Sedgwick during the fifty-two years in 
which he held tlie Professorship. It is well arranged 
and is an excellent working collection. A new geo- 
ligical museum, a memorial to the late Professor 
Sedgwick, a large sum for which has been subscribed, 
will, it is expected, soon be erected, and the space now 
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occupied by the collection will then be available for the 
further extension of the library. It is open to the 
public between lo and 4. The entrance is opposite to 
Trinity Hall. 

THE WARWICK VASE 

Placed in front of the library, was presented by the 
Duke of Nouthumberland in 1842. It is a model, in 

S bronze, of the exquisite marble vase, 
probably a remnant of Grecian art, 
which was found at the bottom of a 
lake in Hadrian’s villa, near Rome. The 
original was restored and sent to this 
country by Sir William Hamilton, 
and is now in a house, built for the 
purpose of containing it, in tlie gardens 
of Warwick Castle and forms the 
most valuable of the many treasurers 
at that noble Mansion. 

THE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

Formerly the printing of the University was done by 
printers dwelling in the town— of these, the earliest, 
John Siberch, a German, was settled in Cambridge as 
a printer in 1521, living in a house within what are now 
the precincts of Caius College ; S 

and the first books containing 1* t 

Greek characters printed in 
England were seven little 
volumes printed by him, at H 

Cambridge, in 1521. Fifth | I 

in order among these seven S jfarr. . H 

books, is Linacre’s translation 

of Galenus de Temperaweniis^ in f itflljSSif . M EJ IT 
which are a few Greek words. 

Printing extended so quickly ^ 

after its invention (1440*1450) 
that, in 1529 the University of 

Cambridge presented a peti- ~ 

tion to Cardinal Wolsey, that 

for the suppression of error, there should be only three 
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booksellers, or printers, allowed in Cambridge, and that 
they should not sell any books which had not been 
approved by the censors of books in the University. 
Letters patent to this effect were granted by Henry 
VIII. in 1534. nearly two hundred years the 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the Company 
of Stationers enjoyed the exclusive privilege of printing 
almanacks. This was lost in 1779. A grant of £^500 
per anntm was made to the University of Cambridge as 
compensation for the loss, and the sum is expended in 
the publication of new works or fresh editions of old 
works. The two Universities and the Queen’s printer 
have still the exclusive privilege of printing Ibbles and 
Prayer-books. All the printing for the University, 
including that of the examination papers, is clone here. 

For some years the printing for the University was 
done at a house which stood on ground that was leased 
of Queens’ College by the University, at the corner 
between Silver Street and Que^ens’ Lane, where is 
now the garden of the Master’s Lodge of St. Catharine’s 
College; but towards the end of the last century the 
present site was ac(|uired, and that at the corner of 
Queens’ lane was handecl over to the Professors of 
■ Anatomy and Chemistry, and was occupied by them for 
some years. The building next Trumpington street, in 
late perpendicular style, by Blorc, was erected in 1831, 
at a cost of /"i 0,000, partly out of the surplus of the 
fund subscribed for the erection of a statue of Pitt in 
Hanover Square, which surplus was presented by the 
Committee that had the disposal of the fund. The large 
middle room in the first storey of this building is used 
as the Registry of the University. Here are kept the 
important documents and records of the University, 
. under the charge of the Registrary, wlio attends the 
congregations and takes note of all the public proceed- 
ings of the University. 


THE FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM. 

This, which is one of the choicest of modern Grecian 
buildings, of fine Portland stone, in the Corinthian 
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Style, was designed by Basevi. It was built on a plot 
of ground purchased of Peterhouse in 1823 for £ 500 . 
The funds for the building, together w,th his valuable 
collection of pictures, engravings, books, &c., making 
a princely bequest, were left in 1816, by Richard 
Viscount Fitzwilliam, formerly of Trinity Hall. It was 
begun in 1837 and carried out, after the death of Basevi 
in 1845, by Cockerell. The capitals of the Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, and the figures on the pedi- 
ments representing the nine muses, are from designs by 
Eastlake, and the lions at the foot of the steps on the 
north and south sides were executed by Nicholl. The 
completion was delayed for want of funds, the sum ex- 
pended on it in 1848, when the pictures were moved into 
it, having been ;^’9i,5oo. The entrance hall was only 
recently (1875) completed and decorated from the 
designs pf F. M. Daily, at the cost of ;f23,o30, which 
makes the total cost of this museum to have been nearly 
;^fi 15,000. The entrance hall has a gilt and coloured 
ceiling, the plinth and rail of the staircase are of Siena 
marble, the balusters of red Devonshire marble and the 
columns in the galleries are of Siena and Devonshire 
marble. Here are busts of former members of the 
University, and one of Horne Tooke by Chantry. In 
the twelve niches around are plaster casts of antique 
statues most of them presented by Mr. Sanders. The 
door into the chief picture gallery is ornamented with 
white marble caryatids. The statue of Prince Albert 
in his robes, as Chancellor of the University, by Foley, 
which was the result of a subscription in 1861-2, soon 
after the Prince's death, was placed in the Entrance 
Hall in 1877, ^*^^d was unveiled by the Prince of Wales 
in 1878. £1200 were paid for the statue, and ;^400 for 

the pedestal on which is the following inscription : — 

Alberto 

Victorire Reginse Conjugi 

Regia? Dignitatis Consorti 
Cancellario suo 

Academic! Cantabrigienses 
The noble front with its splendid portico and ex- 
quisite columns deserves a more spacious surrounding. 
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Still it is one of the greatest ornaments of Cambridge, 
and its contents are gradually becoming worthy of it. 
They consist of specimens of most of the great masters, 
among which may be mentioned the Portrait of an Officer 
by Rembrandt; Venns and Cupid by Palma Vecchio; 
Hermes, Herse and Agraulos by Paul Veronese ; and 
a Gentlemen and his Mistress in which the hand of 
Titan is thought to he traceable. These three of the 
Venetian School are from the Gallery of the Duke of 
Orleans ; and they, together with the Schoolmaster by 
Gerard Douw, and various pjaintings by Teniers and 
others of the Dutch and Flemish scliools, are in the 
principal gallery which is a handsome room 6S feet 
i)y 30, and 26 feet to tiie springing of tlu^ cave, witli a 
large lantern upon the cave. The other picture galleries, 
the library, and the sculptme galleries are also fine 
apartments. Duvid Mesman, Esc]., in i S34, becjiieathed 
a collection of 248 paintings, chi(‘fly of the FUnnish and 
Dutch schools, which \\e;e kept in a separate room, Init 
are now partly disinbuted among the other j)ictures. 
There is a cabinet of 25 water-colour drawings of gia^at 
interest anti beauty by Turner, which weie ])iesentetl by 
Mr. Ruskin. Among oth(*r gifts are 30 pictures (by 
English masters) from Mrs. JCllison of Siulbrooke, 
Lincolnshire, and twenty-four pictures (by Adrian 
Vandervelde, Kuysdael, Hobbemma, l>(*]lolti and others) 
from the late A. \. Vansittart, M. A., of d'rinily College, 
also eleven pictures (by Salvator Rosa, Wilson and 
otiiers) bequeathed in 1878, by Rev. C. Lessingham 
Smith. A small collection of oil paintings, including 
three important w'orks of Hogarth, two of them being 
portraits in his singularly animated style, was bequeathed 
by J. W. Arnold, D.D., in 1859. d'he P>ridesmaid by 
Millais was given by Mr. T. R. Harding. Fifteen 
paintings, by Simone Memmi of Siena, Filippo Lippi 
and o\her early Italian Masters, one being of the early 
part of the 13th century, have lately been purcliased 
and placed in the north room. 

On the ground floor is a collection of antique marbles, 
eighty-three of which weie presented by John Disney, 
Esq., who also founded the Disney Professorship of 
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Archaeology in 1851, and many other treasures, among 
which are collections of ancient glass from Cyprus, 
Grecian vases, &c. The coffins and mummy of Pakepu, 
who held an office about the waters or lakes of Western 
Thebes, were presented by the Prince of Wales in 1869. 
A marble table representing the Zodiac of the temple of 
Dendera, in Egypt, was presented by Mr. Beresford 
Hope. The Brough Stone, witn an epitaph in Greek 
hexameters on a youth bearing the name of the God 
Hermes, coming from the northern part of Syria, and 
presented by subscription thtough the Rev. G. F. 
Browne in 1884, is among the many treasures of this 
room. 

In the northern room of this floor is a model in ivory, 
on a scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot, of the Taj 
Mahal, or Mausoleum, at Agra, E. I., presented by 
Richard Burney, M.A., of Christ's College, in 1847. 
The tomb itself, which is regarded as one of the most 
exquisite of existing buildings, is constructed of white 
and black marble inlaid with precious stones, is 300 feet 
square, and has a dome 250 feet high. It is placed on 
a terrace at the four corners of which rise minarets 
a hundred feet in height, each surrounded by three 
galleries and containing an interior staircase which leads 
to the top. It was commenced in 1638, and completed in 
1655, 20,000 men being constantly employed, at a cost of 
two million sterling, in memory of the beloved wife of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, who, while in the agonies of death, 
was assured by the deeply affectionate and disconsolate 
Emperor, that as she surpassed in loveliness and virtue 
all women in her life, so after death she should have a 
memorial to her memory unequalled in the world. 

On the ground floor is a Library containing rare 
and valuable books and also illuminated MSS. and 
missals. Among other treasures is the volume by 
Henry VIII., Assertio septem sacramentornm adversus 
Martin, Lutheiii, adita ab invictiossimo Anglia et Francta 
rege do, Hibernia Henrico ejus nominis octavo. It was 
presented to the Museum by Samuel Woodburne, 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s agent, after his Lordship’s death, 
as having been one of the books of the Vatican Library 
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sold by order of the French Army. It has the signature 
of Henry VIIL at the beginning and at the end, and 
tho arms of the Tudor family on the binding, and is 
thought to be the identical volume sent by Henry to 
Leo X. which procured for our sovereigns the title of 
“Defender of the Faith.” In the book the name and 
the title from “ adita ab ” have been obliterated ; and 
this was done, as is believed, by the pen of Pope Leo X., 
in his anger at Henry’s marriage with Anne Boleyn 
and his separation from tiie Roman Church. The 
Museum contains in addition (a) one of the choicest 
collections in Europe of engravings by Rembrandt and 
the early German and Netlierland Masters: the bulk of 
the collection is in the library, but selections changed 
from time to time, are exhibited in the gallerieries ; 
(b) a most valuable collection of Greek coins, made by 
the late Colonel Leake, and of other coins from different 
sources ; (c) a collection of ancient Phoenician, Greek 
and Roman glass from tombs in the island of Cyprus, 
arranged in two cases, also a collection of vases pre- 
sented ny Sir Henry Bulwer ; (d) some Egyptian 
monuments, and a series of Greek vases. 

A supplementary building for classical and general 
Archaeology has been erected (Champneys being the 
architect) near by, on the south side of Little S. Mary’s 
lane. It was opened in 1884. contains 600 or 700 
excellent plaster-casts of most of the important and 
celebrated works of antique art in statuary, constituting 
one of the best collections of this kind in the country. 
Thirty-four of them were presented by John Kirk- 
patrick, Esq. They include the Hermes by Praxiteles, 
the Venus of Milo, the Venus of the Capitol, the Venus 
of Capua, the Laocoon by Agesander, with others of the 
school of Rhodes, the Farnese Hercules, the dying 
Gaul, &c. The galleries are well lighted from the 
roof; and the rooms on the south and east sides are 
devoted to archaeology, and contain the collection of 
the .Antiquarian Society, which is rich in specimens from 
the surrounding district. 

The Museum of General and Local Archaeology and 
Ethnology in the same building contains, besides most 
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valuable collections of articles from the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean, casts from the dead cities of central 
America, presented by Mr. Maudslay, and a great 
variety of other interesting and instructive objects of 
Archaeology. The Museum owes much to the zeal and 
liberality of the present Curator, Baron Analole Von 
Hiigel, 

Lectures on Antiquarian subjects and art are given 
by the Disney Professor, and by the Slade Professor. 

A school of Art is thus growing up ; and the value of 
the collection as an educational medium has of late 
years has been greatly enhanced, more especially as, 
since 1879, Art and Archaeology have formed a section of 
the Classical Tripos. Altogether the Fitzwilliain 
Museum forms one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive collections in the country. 

THE SCIENCE AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 
Stand partly upon the ground once occupied by the 
Austin Friars and subsequently used as the IHoianical * 
Garden of the University. As approached from 
Downing Street they are arranged in the following 
order commencing on the Eastern side. 

I. The Medical School, built in 1832, as the 
Anatomical School, has undergone alteration to adapt 
it to the requirements of the professors and teachers of 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery. The large polygonal 
room, lighted from above, contains a good pathological 
collection of medical, surgical, and gynaecological speci- 
mens, the osteoiogical part being below. There is a 
lecture-room as well as a class-room and work-rooms. 

II. The Pathological Laboratory comes next 
(formerly the Chemical School) with large lecture-room, 
rooms for demonstration and for private work. 

HI. Next in order is the spacious Physiological 
Laboratory, containing various rooms for microscopical 
classes and other work, and so well equipped as to make 
it one of the largest and best in the kingdom. 

IV. Here follows the School of PI u man Anatomy 
extending along Corn Exchange Street, nearly to the 
Corn Exchange, recently built on a large scale. The 
dissecting room is on the upper floor, well-lighted by 
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skylights during the day and by electricity in the 
evening, below this is the museum containing speci- 
mens of anatomy and a large collection of human 
crania, including many from Egypt and many from the 
long and the round barrows in the south of England. 
The school of Human Anatomy was formerly at the 
fcorner ot Queens’ lane where is now the garden of St. 
Catharine’s Lodge ; and the museum originated in a 
collection presented to the University by Sir Isaac 
Pennington, Regions Professor of Physic, to which was 
added a collection purchased of Sir busic Harwood, 
Professor of Anatomy, for;^3oo, and a set of wax models 
bought in Florence for £200. In 1834 Anatomical 
and Pathological specimens of Dr. Macartney, of Dublin 
were purchased for ;^iooo, and the whole collection was 
lodge<i in what is now the Medical School, from which 
they were recently transferred (with the exception of 
the pathological specimens) to tlie present spacious 
building. The elaborate dissections of the nerves of 
* the heart and of the uterus, upon which Dr. Robert Lee, 
of London, spent many years, and many preparations 
made by the present professor are als’o here. The 
lecture-room, the largest in the University, serves for 
Physiology as well as for Anatomy. 

V. To the west of the above is the department for 
Comparative Anatomy. The museum was commenced 
by the late Professor Clark, whose bust is in the middle 
of the room. It has been greatly enlarged in the last 
dew years and is an excellent collection for the purposes 
of teaching and study. In cabinets in the gallery is a 
large and valuable collection of shells presented by 
Mr. Me Andrew. In an upper room is the Ornitho- 
logical Museum, containing the Strickland collection 
and part (chiefly fishes) of Charles Darwin’s Beagle 
collection. There is a large lecture-room, in which is 
a plaster-cast of the statue of Darwin, by Boehm, in 
I the Natural History Museum at S. Kensington, also 
professors’ rooms, work-rooms and offices. The stair- 
I case, near the Museum, leads to the Balfour Library, 
the nucleus of which was formed by the books of the 
late Professor F. Balfour. .It is chiefly morphological. 
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The staircase near the Library leads to the lecture- 
rooms and private rooms of the professors of Astronomy 
and Mathematics. 

VI. The Library, entered from under the archway 
in the middle of the main building, contains the books 
which formed the Library of the Philosophical Society, 
with many others on the subjects of natural science 
and medicine. It forms altogether a valuable and 
useful collection which is rapidly increasing, and is 
resorted to by teachers and students. Over the doorway 
is a portrait of Darwin by Richmond Junior. It is open 
daily from 9 to i and from 2 to 6. 

VII. Overhead are the extensive laboratories, class- 
rooms, etc., for animal Morphology, with rooms for 
advanced Morphology on the first floor adjoining 
physiology. 

VIII. On the west of the Library and extending 
southward are the Botanical lecture-room, herbarium, 
class-rooms for microscopical and other work, and the 
Professor’s rooms. In a detached building, next Free- 
school lane, is the Laboratory for advanced Botany. 

IX. The Mineralogical Collection is above the 
Botanical. It is large and valuable, originating in a 
collection purchased from the executors of Dr. E. D. 
Clarke for ;^ri50o and increased by collections presented 
by Dr. Whewell when he was professor, by the late 
Marquis of Northampton and others. It was carefully 
arranged by the late Professor Miller. Open from 
10 to 4. 

X. The Chp:mical Laboratories and Lecture-rooms, 
are in a spacious and handsome building facing Pem- 
broke Street, recently erected at considerable cost, 
Stephenson being the Architect. It is filled with the 
appliances for Chemical teaching and research and is 
lighted by electricity. The vacant space between the 
Medical School and the Chemical School is intended 
for the Geological Museum to be built in memory of the 
late Professor Sedgwick. 

XI. The Cavendish Laboratory of Experimental 
Physics. A large structure, with lecture-rooms and 
work-rooms built, from designs by Fawcett, and fitted 
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up with much costly apparatus by the liberality of the 
late Chancellor of the University, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, 

XII. Nearer to Pembroke College is the Engineer- 
ing School which, originating in a school of Mechanism, 
presided over by Professor Willis (whose models are 
preserved), and carried into more practical work by 
Professor Stuart, has received great impulse under 
Professor Ewing and is likely to advance still more now, 
that an Engineering Tripos has been instituted. There 
are sixty students. That which was the Perse Grammar 
School has been assigned to it. There is a laboratory, 
electrical rooms, workshops, a foundry, a lecture-room 
and a drawing office. Considerable additional buildings 
are about to be commenced. 

THE BOTANICAL GARDEN 

Formerly occupied the site of the present Museums 
and Lecture Rooms in the middle of the Town. This 
site was pnirchased in 1762, and presented to the 
University for the purpose, by Richard Walker, D.D., 
then Vice-Master of Trinity College, who was much 
impressed by lectures and experiments upon plants, in 
order to show their uses in Medicine, liy Dr. Heberden, 
then resident at St. John’s College. He was accordingly 
desirous of providing the University with the means of 
prosecuting the science of ]k)tany, and took this 
practical means of doing so. In 1854 the site of the 
garden was changed to the Eastern side of Trumpington 
road, just outside the Town, and it comprises nearly 
forty acres. It is kept in good order, is much used by 
students, and is open to the public during the greater 
part of the day. The main entrance is from the Trum- 
pington Road, another is from Panton Street. There 
is a pond in the middle for aquatic plants. New glass 
houses have been built upon the most approved prin- 
ciples, much pains having been taken to arrange the 
heating apparatus and the plan of the houses in the 
best manner. There is a corridor running east and 
west from which the several houses run out southward. 
The Palm-house is in the middle ; and there are provisions 
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for water plants, pitcher plants, orchids, &c. A 
laboratory for research is appended, and the whole is 
adapted for teaching. Open to the public-on week-days. 

THE OBSERVATORY. 

In former times certain Colleges had Observatories. 
In Trinity and St. John’s they were over the gateways. 
These were discontinued ; and in 1822 an Observatory 
for the University was erected after designs by Mr. 
J. C. Mead, a bequest of ;^*i5oo having been left 
towards this purpose and the maintenance of a 
Professor of Astronomy, in 1704, by Dr. Plume, of 
Christ’s College and Archdeacon of Rochester. The 
building, which was declared to be better adapted for 
its purpose than any' similar building in Europe, cost, 
exclusive of the site, more than ;^i 6,000, which was 
partly defrayed by subscription ; but the greater part 
was paid by the University chest. The building is in 
Grecian style with a Doric portico copied from the 
temple of Minerva at Athens. It is well placed on the 
side of the Madingley Road, and contains many valuable 
instruments, amongst which may be mentioned an 
equatorial telescope of nearly twelve inches aperture, 
and twenty feet focal length, made by M. Cauchoix, of 
Paris, and presented to the Observatory by His Grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, Chancellor of the 
University, in 1835, at whose expense the building which 
contains it was erected. The tower of Grantchester 
Church is in the meridian to the south. Lately another 
large equatorial has been presented to the University by 
Mr. Newall, which occupies a second building in the 
' Observatory grounds. 

THE SELWYN DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

The University is indebted for this building, which has 
been recently erected, after designs by Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, opposite St. John’s College, to the liberality of the 
late Professor Selwyn, who by setting apart £ 700 a year 
from the income of his chair as Lady Margaret Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, provided a fund which shortly before 
his death amounted to nearly ;£’to,ooo. 
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The building, which is of red brick with stone facings 
iu the English Gothic style of the fifteenth century, 
contains lecture rooms, and a library and rooms for the 
Divinity Professors, as well as lecture-rooms and rooms 
for the Literary Professors. The site, on which once 
stood houses for the accommodation of students, forming 
what was called the •“ Penitentiary,*’ but which was 
latterly occupied by stables, was purchased of S. John’s 
College for ^*3,750, and the building itself cost about 
^17,000. 

THE UNION SOCIETY’S HOUSE. 

A red brick building with stone facings, by Waterhouse, 
was opened in October, 1866, and has since been much 
enlarged. It provides accommodation for reading, writing 
and smoking, and possesses almost all the otlier con- 
veneinces of a good (dub. There is a Library con- 
taining about 2 5,000 volumes, and a large room specially 
arranged for debates which take place u[)on the current 
topics of the day, fortnightly, during Term time. The 
newspapers are usually in this room, and the quarterly 
reviews and other periodicals are upstairs. 

The Society was founded, in 1815, by the Union of 
three other Societies, — hence its name. It was first at 
the Lion inn, subsequently in Jesus Lane, and afterwards 
in Green Street. It and the similar Society at Oxford 
have achieved more success and celebrity than any of 
the Debating Societies in the country. Macaulay first 
displayed his genius here ; and not a few of our foremost i 
orators in Parliament, at the bar and in the church,/ 
had their early training and won their first triumph^ 
here. It is the resort of members of all grades of thiL 
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University and comprises upwards of 8,000 merabeLg 
of vyhom nearly 2,000 are residents. Strangers 
admissible to the strangers’ gallery during debates; 
persons resident more than five miles from Cambrl^fg 
may be introduced to the use of the club by memj 
There is also a reciprocity of membership witlh^i 1 • 
Oxford and Durham Union Societies and the V 
Historical Society. 
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THE SYNDICATE BUILDING 

Of red brick, by Fawcett, in Mill Lane, chiefly for the 
transaction of the business connected with the Uni- 
versity Local Examinations and Lecture-extensions, 
which has so much increased that an addition to the 
building is being made. In the large syndicate-room 
is a portrait, by Miss Maude Humphry, of the Rev. 
Canon G. F, Browne to whose energy and judgment the 
success of the work has been, in no small degree, due. 

THE BACKS OF TPIE COLLEGES. 

Starting from Northampton Street and running 
along the far-famed “Backs,” the road, after passing 
the entrance to a passage which leads to the Norrnan 
house called “Pythagoras’ school” (p. 19), skirts the 
grounds of S. John’s, which are entered by an iron gate 
swinging on eagle-topped piers of brick. The cricket 
ground of the College is on the right, with that of 
Trinity beyond it, and the wilderness of S. John’s is on 
the left. Then comes the Back of Trinity, presenting 
the west front of the College library and of the new 
court on the left, with the Fellows' gardtn on the right. 
A little further on is the row of magnificent but now 
decaying elms, separating the road from Clare pieces. 
Here is a series of some of the most charming views 
which Cambridge affords: Clare, delightfully half 
masked by trees, its gateway and avenue leading up 
to its bridge over the river. The stately west end of 
King’s Chapel, with the side of Clare and the new 
wing of the University Library on the north, and Gibbs’ 
^uilding to the south : in the interval betw'een Gibbs’ 
C\'uilding and the chapel, a happily designed, new, red, 
glabled house-front in King’s Parade rises over the 
screen* on the south of Gibbs’ building, facing Clare 
art the College Library and the Provost’s Lodge; and 
in fie meadow on the west side of the river is the small 
rem.ant of an avenue, which once led to an old bridge 
in a Ine with the archway of Gibbs’ building. King’s 
Brii>e gives the best view of all ; and if the visitor 
is notinspired on it by day, let the spirit bring him 
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here one starry midnight, when the beautiful chimes 
of S. Mary’s, and the stroke of its fine-toned tenor 
announce that another day has passed away ; or let 
him come in another spirit, on the given day towards 
the close of the May term, and look down upon the 
“ Boat Procession ” on the river, and listen to the 
joyous acclamations of the undergraduates at the close 
of the races, and at the end of another University year. 

Should the visitor be fortunate enough to obtain 
admission to the garden of the fellows of King’s, on the 
other side of the road, on a bright sunny day, he will 
feel that an earthly paradise does still remain ; and 
nearly the same may be said of the garden of the fellows 
of Clare, next to it ; and also of the garden of the fellows 
of Trinity, which is still sometimes called the “ round 
about,” from the walk going all round it. 

The road goes on behind Quep:ns’, where is Erasmus* 
walk, close by the ditch bounding King*s, between it and 
a row of elms. It then winds round into Silver Street, 
over the ‘ small bridge,* from which is seen, on the lf»ff 
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the wooden bridge of Queens’, and on the right a water- 
mill — the united ‘ King’s Mill ’ and * Bishop’s Mill ’ of 
former times, — and at a little distance a smaller mill 
called * Newnham Mill.’ The two are supplied by one 
head of water. The smaller mill was subordinate to the 
larger, and was not allowed to work on any day until a 
horn was sounded from the larger mill, giving per- 
mission. Both are now in the same hands, and the 
horn has, therefore, ceased to give forth its permissive 
note. 




THE COLLEGES. 


RIG 114 ALLY, when the University 
consisted of a mere voluntary 
aggregation of teachers and 
students, all lived where they 
could. The major part were in 
lodgings in the houses of the 
townspeople ; or they “chummed ” 
two or three students together; 
or several resided together under the superintendence of a 
teacher. Such residences were called ‘ inns/ ‘Itells,’ or 
‘ hostels * ; and they became, after a time, recognised 
institutions and important features in the University. 
Certain oaths were exacted of the principals; and a 
regular list of the houses, as well as of the scholars 
dwelling in them, was kept. The principals, who were 
usually graduates, assisted in the instruction of their 
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pupils, but only in subservience to the public lectures and 
exercises in the U niversity. 

These hostels were, in their oripjin and nature, private 
establishments — private speculations — and were without 
endowments. Subsequently, they, or some of them, 
became connected with, or were made over to, the 
Colleges. Thus, St. Austin’s was attached to King’s; 
and St. Bernard’s Hostel, on the north side of St. 
Botolph’s Church, was conveyed to Queens’ College by 
Henry VI., and was attached to the College. It was 
sold to Corpus Christi College in 1534. 

The first collegiate foundation, with endowments for 
the maintenance of scholars, &c., which constituted th 
chief distinction of Colleges from Hostels, was that of 
Peterhouse, by Hugh de Balshain, Bishop of Ely, in 
1284; and this consisted of certain houses which he 
purchased near the Church of St. Peter (now St. Mary 
the Less) and in which he placed his scholars. He took 
as his model the statutes of Meiton College in Oxford, 
as well as those of University and Balliol Colleges, 
founded a few years previously;^ tliongh it is thought 
by soma that Walter de Merton founded a house called 

Merton Hall,” for scholars at Cambridge, at the same 
time as, or previously to, the one at Oxford ; and that 
he, subsequently, united the two under the one founda- 
tion at Oxford. 

r j I The foundation of some of the Colleges 

om a ton of, attributed in part to the desire to 
recruit the ranks of the clergy, which had been sadly 
thinned by the terrible visitation of the plague in 1349 ; 
and it appears also to have been the object both of 
Walter de Merton and Hugh de Balsham to secure to 
the secular clergy a larger amount of that education 
which had previously been almost confined to the 
regulars or monks. The Colleges were thus secular or 
anti-monastic and essentially liberal in their intention 
and scope. At that time, educating the clergy was 
equivalent to educating all the professions, for the clergy 


1 . University College ie said to have been founded in 1249 ; Balliol in 1262 ; and 
Merton in 1274. 
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acted in them all — even in the army. In the University 
of Paris the members of the faculty of medicine were 
clerks, and medici uxorati were excluded from the exercise 
of the regency. By the middle of the following century 
(1450) five of the seventeen Colleges now existing — 
Clare, Pembroke, Caius, Trinity Hall, and Corpus 
Christi — were added, besides others — as Michael’s 
House and King’s Hall, which have ceased to exist, 
or have been incorporated with existing colleges. Some 
were called “ Halls ” or ‘‘ Houses ” ; though they have 
all, with the exception of Peterhouse and Trinity Hall, 
assumed the title of College.” There were similar 
Colleges in Paris, of which that founded by Robert de 
Soi bonne, in 1250, was the most renowned. 

au I I The statut(!S of ihcvSe Colleges were 
The Statuies. . , 1 -.i . . • 

Simple, and without rest notions as to 

the localities from which the scholars might come. 
The buildings also were simple, without chapels, the 
“prayers being kept” in the neiglibouring cluirches ; 
and private passages still connect l^eterhonse with 
Little St. Mary’s Cliurch (anciently termed .St. Peter’s 
by Trumpington gate), and Corpus Christi Oillege with 
St. Benedict’s Church. Pembroke Colk ge was the first 
which obtained a licence for a private chapel.^ An 
interval of a century elapsed ; and then followed seven 
other of the present foundations in quick succession — 
between 1430 and 1511 — and chiefly by royal bounty. 
They are Magdalene, King’s, Queens’, St. Catharine’s, 
Jesus, Christ’s and St. John’s. During the interval, 
severe animosities and contests, even to the shedding of 
blood, had arisen between students who were natives of 
different counties. It followed that the natives of a 
particular district, getting the ascendency in any college, 
would select exclusively their own local associates and 
connections, and thus converted the College into t%clan ; 
and the terms ‘ Australes’ and ‘Boreales’ are frequently 
mentioned in the statutes, indicating a division some- 
thing like that of the University of Paris into nations 
(see p. 57). For the purpose of obviating this evil in 


1. Chapel is from Capa or Voppa, a cape or cope. It is said the Kin(;;s of France, 
in war, carritai the cape of St. Martin (of Tours) into the field. It was iept as a 
precious relic iu a tent which took the name of Capella, 
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the new foundations, statutes were introduced to regu- 
late the elections, and to prevent more than two fellows 
from being chosen from the same county ; and some of 
the older Colleges were remodelled upon this plan. 
This restriction, being now unnecessary, and being 
found to operate prejudicially, has been removed in 
the recent revisions of the statues. 

T> ij- The College buildings, though at first 
The Butldings. detached horn one ai^other,^ and con- 
sisting of houses bought for the accommodation of the 
students, were after a short time arranged upon a nearly 
uniform plan, in the form of a quadrangle which, in 
accordance with the crowded manner of building in 
those times soon became a closed quadrangle, the 
earliest examp)les of which were those of Corpus and 
Pembroke. This plan, unfortunately, was continued in 
more modern buildings, which is the more to be regretted 
because some of these quadrangles were, and still are, 
very small, and therefore close and ill-ventilated. The 
evils of the continuance of this mode of building is 
strikingly illustrated in the well-like character of the 
“Master’s Court” at Trinity, next Trinity Street. The 
entrance gate to the quadrangle was at or near the 
middle of one side. In some instances it is a “gateway 
tower ” with four flanking turrets, in imitation of King 
Edward’s tower in the great Court of Trinity College, 
which formed the entrance to King’s Hall and was the 
first erected gateway-tower in Cambridge. The hall, 
with the butteries and kitchens at one end of the hall, and 
the comi)ination-room at the othf*r end next the dais, 
commonly faced the gateway. Above, or near, the com- 
bination-room was the master’s room, with the Library 
close to it and communicating with it. The room which 
in several cases existed over the master’s parlour was 
called a solarium ; and the master’s room or parlour (a 
room for parley or conversation) was used for the ‘audit* 
and other College meetings. 

M t ' master in those days, like the other 

le as er s College, was a celibate, 

rooms. dined in the common hall with the other 
members of the College and the servants, and had a 
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single chamber assigned to him. An additional chamber 
was in some colleges assigned to him for receiving 
guests or transacting business. The first separate 
Ipdge or house for the master appears to have been 
provided by Henry VI. at King’s. There was usually 
a staircase from the master’s room to the grounds of 
the College, and it gave him also a private access to 
the hall. These turret-staircases remain in Peterhouse, 
Queens’, St. John’s and Christ’s Colleges. After the 
Reformation, when heads of houses married, it became 
necessary to enlarge their accommodation, which was 
done by the absortion of adjacent rooms or by additional 
buildings. In some instances galleries were added (one 
of them remains at Queens’) ; and in some there were 
private oratories. 

The Hall some instances hung 

with tapestry over the dais, and in a few 
instances, as at Jesus College, over part of the sides. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, however, 
wainscot-lining of rooms became general. Up to that 
time it was the practice to take up the food with the 
fingers instead of with forks which were as yet not 
known. A portion of the Bible was read by one of 
the scholars during the meal. The floor of the Hall 
was, in some instances, covered for warmth during 
the winter with rushes or sawdust, and turned over 
occasionally with a rake. “ The dirt was sublime in 
former years,” The Hall also served the purpose of a 
theatre for the plays performed at Christmas. 

t; rh h 1 Chapel formed part of the quad- 

le ape . being usually on the north side. 

At first there were no chapels, the adjacent parish 
churches serving instead ; and there was much unwilling- 
ness on the part of the eccleciastical authorities to 
deprive the incumbents of these parishes of the segrvices 
and fees resulting therefrom. Rooms were here and 
there used as oratories, but, though lincensed, they 
were not consecrated, and Masses were not allowed to 
be said in them. Even in the first college chapel 
granted by papal bull, in 1366, to Pembroke, under the 
influence of the foundress, the rights of the parish are 
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reserved. In later instances, however, all privileges, 
including those of burial, were granted ; and in some 
instances the interment in the chapel of members of the 
college dying within the college walls is still permitted. 
The chapels built soon after the reformation were not 
consecrated till the restoration, when that ceremony 
was resumed. The chapels were used for various 
purposes besides religious services, such as lectures, 
performance of plays ; and the election of heads of 
houses, admission of Fellows and sealing of leases still 
take place there. There were also provisions for reading 
the college statutes in the chapels ; and the statutes of 
certain colleges were chained in the chapels. 

Th Library t)Ooks were few and in 

manuscript, and were kept in chests. 
When they increased in number they were placed in 
book-cases in a room or Library, and were chained to 
the shelves, as is still to be seen in the library at Trinity 
Hall. This custom was not relinquished till near the end 
of the last century. A list of tlie books in each case was 
written at the end of the case. In Jesus Library the 
list was classified on the j)anes of stained glass in the 
neighbouring windows. There were also globes, some 
scientific instruments, and human skeletons in some of 
the libraries. 

Tlu Chambers college building was 

appropriated to rooms for scholars, and 
was commonly of one story. The ‘ground’ rooms were 
on the ground literally, the floors beingof clay or mud dried, 
and were tlie ‘cellars’ (celare to hide), or tnferiora cubicula^ 
for juniors; and the first floor, containing the ‘solar’ 
or superiora cubicula^ for seniors, was open to the beams 
of the roof. The garrets were made subsequently ; and 
then the term solaria was applied to them. 

At that time the Colleges were more like modern 
schools, and students used to come to the University at 
a much earlier age (about 14) than at present. Two 
fellows or three or four scholars were assigned to one 
chamber, with, perhaps, a Master of Arts or a B.D. 
The arrangements, however, varied in different Colleges; 
but in none was there a dormitory as was usual in 
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Monasteries. Small spaces called musaea (/jLovaela 
studies from fiovaa a muse) for private study were 
partitioned off from some of these chambers. In some 
chambers there were a “standing bed” for the M.A., 
or the senior scholar, under which the “ trundle beds ” of 
the undergraduates were pushed for the day. A leaden 
laver and forms or stools were part of the furniture. 
Separate beds were provided in Colleges for scholars 
above 14. This practice of cliurnming^ three or four 
in a room, which seems to have been a great promoter 
of a certain contagious skin-malady, was discontinued 
earl 3* in the seventeenth century, in consequence of 
the increased age of the students. A doctor was 
usually allowed a chamber to himself. 

j 4 The students were closely watched 
I he btudents. , r 1 ^ • 

and were confined to their respective 

Colleges, except during attendance on lectures in the 
public schools, or unless accompanied by a Master of 
Arts. They were expected to converse in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew; though, as may be supposed, this injunction 
was not very strictly obeyed. At five in the morning, 
they assembled in the College chapel; and, at six, they 
went to the hall to hear lectures and perform exercises. 
At nine a.m., they went to the lectures of the public 
professors ; at eleven they dined ; at one they retunred 
to declamations and exercises; from three to six, they 
were at liberty to pursue their amusements and studies; 
at six, they supped in the College Half; and immediately 
afterwards they retired to their chambers. Neglect of 
lectures and other offences were punished, in the case of 
the younger students, by corporal punishment, in the 
College Hall (where it appears there were sticks for 
the purpose), at seven in the evening, in the presence of 
all the students. 

The other College was further complete with 

Buildinf^s appendages, there being a ^)ake- 

' liouse, a brew-house, a dove-cot, a vine- 
yard, store-houses, and stables. Further, we learn from 
Prof. Willis, that the following were referred to in the 


1. The word ‘*eham" is said to b derived rom ** ehambennate.’' 
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accounts of Trinity College: — Wood-yard, Slaughter- 
House yard, Poundred Meat-house, Capon house, 
Hen-house, Malt-chamber, Lime-house, Stone-house, 
Horse-keeper’s chamber. Barber’s shop, Service-house, 
a Stangate hole,^ and a Spice- house. There were also 
provisions for amusements and exercise, such as tennis 
courts, bowling greens, gardens, baths, &c. Two of the 
baths still remain, viz., at Christ’s and Emmanuel. 

In many instances there were Sun-dials in the courts; 
In some, as at Cains, there were several dials in one. 
court ; and in Magdalene there was a sun-dial on each 
of the six sides of a large louvre over the middle window 
of the hall, and another over the northern window ; and 
in some Colleges, as at Trinity and St. John’s, there 
were Observatories over the gateways. 

In consequence of the increased accommodation 
afforded by Trinity and St. John’s Colleges in the 
sixteenth century, the hostels were no longer required. 
Some were accordingly abolished and some, as before 
said, were annexed to the Colleges. From about that 
period till recently, all students coming to the University 
entered at one or other of the Colleges, and kept their 
terms by residence wdthin the College walls, or in 
lodgings under the surveillance of the College authori- 
ties, and by attending the lectures, chapels, and halls in 
the Colleges. 

Th n i century, and, during the 

ne av er. pgj-t of this century, a barber to 

make and trim the wigs was one of the appendages to 
each College. Professor Pryme relates how, in his early 
days at Trinity (about 1800), certain wags possessed 
themselves, at the barber’s shop within the gates, near 
the Bishop’s hoslle, of the Sunday wigs belonging to the 
Senior Fellows, and getting upon the Library-parapet, 
plac6d them on the heads of the four statues which face 
the Hall. The owners were obliged to go to dinner in 
their old wigs ; and the perpetrators were never found 
out. 


1. It seams to have been near the Ball ; the privy is Kometimes so called. 
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p, ' Plays were held in the Colleges. The 
earliest notice of the practice is an 
account-roll of Michael House, for 1386, wherein are 
charges for an embroidered pall or cloak, and six visors, 
and six beards, lor the comedy. Trinity College became 
celebrated for the Greek and Latin plays exhibited by 
the students at Christmas. Plays of this kind are still 
continued at Westminster School. 

The Colleges were not very wealthy, and were 
obliged at times to part with their plate for the purpose 
of raising money to meet certain expenses. This was 
done by Corpus, in 1648, to pay for the necessary 
repairs of the old court. Gradually tlieir wealth was 
increased by gilts and liequests of lands and 01 her 
property in various distant parts of the kingdom, as well 
as in the toy^n and county of Cambridge. Some of the 
endowments were for particular purposes, or lor persons 
born 111 particular towns or counties, or educated at 
particular schools. 

; X Each College is presided over by a 

termed “ President,” and at 
King's he is called “ Provost.” There is a certain 
number of Fellows and Scholars, also a few Sizars, 
so called, probably, from their waiting in former times 
on the fellows, and serving them with the “sizings” 
or portions of food from the Butteries. It appears, 
also, that in early times the Sizars were allowed to earn 
money or take wages for doing menial work. Formerly, 
there were Fellow-commoners in most of the Colleges, 
but they have much diminished of late; indeed, they are 
now admitted in a few Colleges only. The ordinary 
students are called “Pensioners,” the term being derived 
from the fact that certain persons were allowed formerly 
to reside in the Colleges on conditions of their paying 
rent (pernio.) for the chambers. The number of t!i(? pen- 
sioners is unliinited ; and from them and the Sizars, the 
Scholars and P'ellows are chosen by examination. I'he 
surplus revenues of the Colleges, after payment of the 
necessary expenses for maintenance, &c., are appro- 
priated, for the most part, to the scholarships and 
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fellowships which are numerous,. The scholarships 
range in value from to ;^ioo per annum ; the 

fellowships averaged about previously to the 

present agricultural depression, which has made a con- 
siderable difference, the income of the Colleges being to 
a large extent derived from land. Besides the scholar- 
ships and fellowships, there are very many exhibitions 
and prizes in money and books ; so that the pecuniary 
attractions are great. 

Matrimony. m 

Withheld from all the members of the 

body, but long ago granted to the Master, lias by recent 

statutes been extended to the fellows, who, although 

married, may, under certain conditions, and after certain 

periods of service, retain their fellowships for life. This 

has led to an addition to the College buildings in 

some cases (Caius, Jesus and Trinity Hall) of Tutor's 

Houses, in which married tutors are accommodated 

within the precincts of the College. 

Originally, the Colleges, or most of them, were entirely 
charitable institutions, founded at a time when the 
majority of students had to undergo great privations in 
order to maintain themselves at the University, and 
when much difficulty was found in supplying the 
churches with incumbents of even moderate attain- 
ments ; and the object was to enable poor students to 
come to the University and to live and study here. 
Latterly, the greater diffusion of wealth and education 
has led to alteration in the application of the funds of 
the Colleges ; and they are now employed, chiefly, to 
furnish rewards for industry and ability. prarma are 

given to the best, rather than to the poorest men, though 
a great deal is still done to help the latter class. 

'Hholarshtps. Scholarships, some called -Minor 

“ ^ ^ Scholarships, are open for competition 

to students who have not yet entered the University ; 
that is to say, students from the various schools come 
up to the examinations at the several Colleges, of which 
notice is given some time beforehand in the Times and 
other newspapers. If they are successful they come 
into residence. The greater number of Scholarships, 
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however, are given ,to those who stand highest in the 
College examinations at the end of the first or second 
year of residence. 

Fellowships. Fellowships, of which there are 

^ about 350 in the seventeen Colleges, are 
given, usually, to those who take the best degree, that 
is, who stand highest in the tripos-examinations. In 
Trinity College there is a separate examination for 
the fellowships, and in King’s College the candidates 
undergo examination and are required to write essays 
which are expected to evince originality in thought or 
research. 

It should be understood that the Colleges are inde- 
pendent corporations, each governed by its own statutes. 
Each manages its own property and other affairs, 
provides in its own way for the lodging, board, tuition 
and education of its students, dispenses its rewards, and 
elects its own scholars and fellows and, in most instances, 
its own Master, these elections being usually, but not 
always, from the members of its own body. Some 
Colleges combine together for the purposes of educa- 
tion, and appoint intercollegiate ” lecturers. All tlie 
students, however, must submit to the University regu- 
lations and pass the University Examinations in order 
to obtain the degrees. 
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College was founded by Hugh de Balsham, 
mB Bishop of Ely, in 1284, near the Church of 
St. Peter, without Trumpington Gate — whence 
its name. The church stood on the present site of 
St. Mary the Less ; and Hugh de Balsham moved his 
scholars, whom he had at first placed at St. John’s 
Hospital (see account of St. John’s College), to two 
hostels which he purchased on llie south of the church; 
and he granted the church to them for their place of 
worship. These houses were situated at the eastern 
part of the present second court where the chapel now 
stands. Subsequently the College, by purchase, acquired 
adjacent property which belonged to the White Canons 
of St. Edmund of Sempringham, to the “Friars of 
Penitence,” called also the “Fiiars of the sack,” and 
partly to other holders, so that the domain at length 
extended from Little S. Mary’s church, southward, 
as far as the present Scroope Terrace, and from Trum- 
pington Street to Coe Fen. In his plan for Peter- 
house Hugh de Balsham followed much the coiie 
adopted by Walter de Merton for his College at Oxford ; 
thus Walter de Merton may be regarded as the 
founder of the College system. 

r* ^ ^ / The north side of the first court, in 

trs our . Italic jj style, was built in 1736. The 
poet Gray is said to have occupied rooms in this build- 
ing, and to have been driven fiom the College to Pem- 
broke by the pranks of the students, who, taking 
advantage of his sensitiveness about fire, and his 
keepirfg a safety rope-ladder in his room, placed a tub 
full of water under his window, and raised the cry of 
“Fire!” he forthwith descended into the tub. The 
iron bars seen at one of the windows on the north side 
of the second story are reputed to have been placed 
there by Gray, for the purpose of securing his escape- 
ladder. 
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Ti ^ A second or largest court, which 

^ C refaced in 1754, the oldest part of 

* the College, and was built in the early 
part of the fifteenth century. It was entered from the 
Churchyard of S. Mary the Less by a gateway opposite 
the hall. Some part of the hall, and a plain pointed 
doorway at the south end of the passage behind the 
hall screen, and some windows on the west of this in 
the wall of a passage leading to the Kitchen, are re- 
mains of the original structure, built, before 1307, 
with money supplied by a bequest from Hugh de 
Balsham. This, therefore, is the oldest piece of 
collegiate building in Cambridge. 

The third Court, in modern Gothic 
TW A / style, was built in 1S25, by the muuifi- 
tr our . Rev. F. Gisborne, a former 

fellow of the College. 

Ti, T 'h Library (6000 vols.) was at the 

e t vary, southern part of the western side of the 
second quadrangle, approached by a spiral stone stair- 
case, built about 1440, which remains. The present 
library on the south side of the first court was built in 
1590, and was extended towards the street in 1633. It 
is a handsome room with good oak bookcases. The 
catalogue of the books on the several shelves was 
written on the panels at the sides of the cases ; and 
in many of the books the titles are written across the 
edges of the leaves, which used to be turned outwards. 
There is a geological collection of some value (made 
chiefly by the late master), in cabinets between the 
book-cases. 

The College services were at first celebrated in 
the Church of St. Mary the Less ; and a gallery 
and staircase, a great part of which remains, connected 
the college with the church. A similar gallgry and 
staircase connect Corpus Christi College with St. 
Benedict’s Church, and, as in the case of that church 
and that college, the chief entrance to the church was 
from the churchyard through a passage under the 
gallery. The services continued to be celebrated in 
the Church till the building of the present Italianized 
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ri» A / Gothic Chapel, which was begun in 1628, 

* by Dr. Matthew Wren (uncle of Sir 
Christopher Wren), then Master of the College, and 
afterwards Bishop of Ely. The original decorations 
were cleared away by Downing, the great puritan 
church-disfigurer, and the interior remained plain till 
recently redecorated. The windows contain much fine 
stained glass ; the east window is filled with old Dutch 
glass, representng the taking down from the cross, after 
the painting by Rubens in Antwerp Cathedral ; and the 
eight side windows are specimens of Munich glass; they 
were the first introduced into England and, have probably 
not been surpassed by any. The colouring is brilliant 
and well toned, and the effect in many parts when seen 
in good, but not too bright, light, is excellent. The 
Paul before Festus and Agrippa, and Moses with the 
tables of stone are especially to be observed. To be 
seen however, in perfection, each requires a particular 
light. The chapel is connected at the west end with 
the buildings on either side by a gallery, over an open 
arcade, offering a very picturesque and characteristic 
specimen of the architecture of that period. The arcade 
contributes to the ventilation of the court ; and the 
plan was followed by Wren in Emmanuel College. 
The gallery on the south side, built 1633, led to the 
master’s lodge, which was on the south side of the college 
till 1725, when the house on the opposite side of the 
street, now used as the Master’s Lodge, was bequeathed 
to the college, by Dr. Charles Beaumont, son of Dr. 
Beaumont, Master of the College. The gallery on the 
north side of the chapel was built shortly after that on 
the south side. 


TA H ll ^ well-proportioned room 

i M ria . handsome panellingandopen curved 

roof. There are portraits of former masters, of Lord 
Kelvin, (Sir Wm. Thompson), and others. The stained 
glass in the oriel gives a genealogical tree of the arms of 
the masters of the College. The tracery on the walls, 
by W. Morris, was done at the time of the sexcentenary 
of the College a few years ago. 
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The Comhinaiion Jhe Combination Room on the ground 
floor, was elegantly panelled at the same 
time as the refacing of the south front, 
and though rather low is a charming room. The 
stained glass in the windows by Morris, from designs by 
Burne Jones, offers some very good modern specimens. 
The figures and flowers in the oriel, representing the 
good women of Chaucer’s legend, from designs by Burne 
Jones, are exquisite. In one window are figures of the 
founder and of Edward I. who gave the charter. 

A turret-staircase, which forms a con- 
spicuous feature on the south side of the 
college, near the hall, gave access to the garden from the 
master’s chamber. This chamber occupied the usual 
position over the combination room, and the staiicase 
enabled the master to pass from his chan(||)er to the hall, 
and to the parlour or to the combination room, as well as 
to the garden. There are similar staircases in Queens’, 
Christ’s and St, John’s, which gave access, in each case, 
to the master’s chamber from the hall and from the 
exterior. The south front of this College, next the 
fellows’ garden, of which this turret-starircase is a 
feature, was refaced in 1868, in excellent style, by 
Gilbert Scott, jun., and forms one of the most pictur- 
esque features of the Cambridge Colleges- Houses 
were pulled down, and this garden was laid out at the 
time of the building of the Fitz william Museum in 1837. 

The pleasure grounds extend behind the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and St. Peter’s Terrace, and are reached 
through the passage by the hall. 

This College, which had suffered so much from former 
architects, is much indebted to the skill of Gilbert 
Scott, jun., for the manner in which its southern block, 
including the combination room and the hall, ha^ been 
restored. In these restorations, in the ancient parts 
near the entrance to the fellows’ garden, in the turret- 
staircase and its connections, in the gallery joining the 
sesond or original court to St. Mary’s Church, in the 
Chapel windows, and the gardens at the back, the 
visitor will find sources of varied interest and pleasure 
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which are rarely combined in one building, and which 
give a delightful green old age to this venerable 
patriarchal Collt ge. 

Among the provisions for the domestic requirements 
of the college were a bakehouse, a place to keep salt 
food, a fish-loft, probably for salt fish, a fish-house in 
Coe Fen, a storehouse for coal, a limehouse, a granary, 
a hay-house, a wheat-loft, a dove cot, and a hen-house. 
There were also a tennis court, a treasury, and a chapter- 
house ; and on the west side overlooking Coe Fen was 
a small building of some height, which is conjectured 
to have formed a “look otit.” Mr. J. W. Clark says 
that a similar structure existed over a doorway in tlie 
garden wall of Queens’ College next the river. 

Archl)ishop Whitgift and Henry Cavendish, the 
natural philosopher, were members of this College ; 
and Isaac Barrow, afterwards Master of Trinity, was 
admitted a p'-nsioner in 1629, having secured his 
previous education at Christs Hospital, tn London. 

There are eleven fellowships and twenty-one scholar- 
ships, the latter varying from ;^8o to £20 per annum. 
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jRSMLARE College was foundtd as a house for 
sciiolars under the name of University Hall, 
in the year 1326, Richard de Badew being 
Chancallor of the University; but whence the founda- 
tion arose does not appear. The hostels or houses 
which constituted this early College, and which were 
purchased for the accommodation of the scholars, are 
said to have been destroyed by fire, and the College 
was rebuilt and re-endowed, and the name changed to 
Clare by the Countess of Claie, in 1338. It was first 
called Clare House and subsequently Clare Hall. It 
consisted of a quadrangle, which occupied neaily the 
place of the present quadrangle, with master’s lodge, 
hall, combination room, &c., on the wttstern side; and 
there was a chapel at the north-east corner. This 
original College was partially burnt down in 1521, 
and subsequently restored. The sciiolars, before the 
erection of the chapel, the date of which is not clear, 
used the church of St. John the Baptist, which was 
called also St. John Zachary, and which sto«d at or 
near the west end of King’s College Cliapel. After the 
destruction of that church by Henry VI., to make room 
for his new College, the south chancel-aisle of St. 
Edward’s Churcli was built to accommodate the scholars. 
The foundress’ College having fallen into decay was 
entirely removed for the purpose of, or rather during the 


course of the erection, of the present handsome building 
which is one of the most elegant in Cambridge, com- 
bining much of the beauties of the Mediaeval and the 
Renaissance styles. John Westley was probably the 
designer of it. The best view of its southern and 
western sides is from King s Bridge. It is of Ketton 
stone, and was commenced in 1635, but in consequence 
of the turbulent state of affairs at that time, was not 
History of Hu completed for seventry-six prs The 
BuildilPs eastern side, including the entrance 
* gateway, in Jacobean style, was first 
completed (1641); then the south side (1642). In the 
middle of the south side is a good specimen of a stair- 
case. It led to tlie room which the master occupied 
before the present lodge in the southern range was 
built. The work was now interrupted by the civil war, 
and the materials were seized in 1642 by the parliament 
to strengthen the fortifications of the Castle. It was 
probably owing to the influence of Tillotson, who was, 
at one time, tutor to the family of Fridman, Cromweirs 
attorney-general, that some of these materials w^ere 
restored. An interval of thirty years elapsed before 
progress was made with the north side, containing the 
hall with its music gallery, the combination-room, the 
butteries, and the Library, as well as with the west 
side, in which is the Master’s Lodge. The west side 
has Italian facing on the river front. There was an 
interval between the building of the two halves of this 
side, the northern half being completed first ; and, in 
the interval, the style of crossed mullion windows had 
been superseded by that of the sash windows. Subse- 
quently, as Professor Willis found from the points in 
the stone work, the windows in the northern half were 
altered into conformity with the new style adopted in 
the southern part. They were further altered and 
lowered in 1815. 


The ChapeL 


The chapel, situated on the north side 
of the entrance space in front of the 
College, in Italian and Corinthian style, was com- 
menced in 1764. It was designed by Sir James 
Burrough master of Caius College, and completed by 
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Essex. The windows were filled in 1870 with stained 
glass by Wailes. The seats and wainscoting are of 
Normandy oak, and the floor is of black and white 
marble. The painting of the “Salutation” foiming 
the altar piece, under an oak canopy, or haldacchino,^ 
is said to be by Cipriani. The ante-chapel is an 
octagon with an octagon dome and a lantern. 

Tht Hall. decorated by Sir M. Digby 

Wyatt, in 1870, is a handsome, well 
proportioned room. Over the chimney-piece is a bust 
of the foundress, surrounded by bold carving in oak by 
Phyppers, in 1872. There are portraits of Thomas 
Cecil, Earl of Exeter, the Duke of Newcastle, and 
Latimer. The college arms are over the dais. 

Tlu Combination wainscoting of the Combination 

Room Room, which is approached by the 

music-gallery at the west end of the 
Hall, was by Cornelius Austin in 1689. Here are por- 
traits of the Foundress over the chimney-piece, of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, of Terrick and Henchman Bishops 
of London; of Nicholas Ferrar, the founder of the 
Religious Establishment at Little Gidding, described in 
Shorthouse’s novel “John Inglesant ” ; of Dr. Coles, 
who gave the organ and coloured glass windows in the 
Chapel and made in addition a handsome bequest ; also 
one of John Moore, Bishop of Ely, whose valuable 
collection of books was presented to tiie University 
Library by King George I. in 1714. 

The Library. L'bryy, beyond the Combination 

' Room and over the Kitchen, is not a 
large room. The books are in handr^ome carved oak 
cases, at the ends of which are the panels adjusted for 
the lists of the books on the shelves. 

Th, Master’s Lodge contains spatious 

Lodse rooms looking on to the gardens’ and 
* ' communicates with the Library through 
which the master can pass to the Combination Room 
and the Hall. 


1 . Sm footnote page 47. 
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The Bridge. Bridge, rendered not less pictur- 

^ esque by the drop in the middle of one 
of its three arches, was designed by Thomas Grimbold, 
a Cambridge Architect, and built in 1642. The view 
from it is second only to that from the bridge of King’s. 
A part of ** Butt’s Close,” on the other side of the river, 
through which is a fine avenue of limes, was obtained 
from King’s College in exchange for a portion of ground 
at the south-east angle of the college; and thus a way 
was made into the country, and to ground at the 
“ Backs,” which belongs to the College and which has 
recently been made into a garden. The College walks 
were laid out in i6gi *, and the present iron gates were 
put up in 1714 

Bishop Albutt, Latimer and Archbishop Tillotson were 
fellows, and Cudworth was master of the College. While 
at Clare, in 1523, Latimer was University preacher and 
crossbearer of the University. He was then vigorously 
opposed to Luther’s doctrines; but the influence of 
Stafford and Bilney quite changed his opinions. 

An interesting piece of plate ^ 

belonging to the College is the 
‘poison cup,’ a small silver tan- 
kard of Elizabethan date. It 
derives its name from having 

a crystal set in the lid, which CURE 

was supposed to give indica- V , 

tion, by change of its substance 

or colour, of the presence of 

any poison in the cup. The 

* Falcon Cup,’ bearing an ^ 

erect falcon, thought by Mr. Cripps to be Antwerp 
manufacture, about 1550; and the ‘Serpentine Cup,’ 
the body of which is of serpentine, about 1 565, are also 
curious pieces. 

There are eighteen fellowships and twenty-four scholar- 
ships : eight of the latter of £"60, eight of /40, and eight 
of /20 per annum ; besides one of £60^ and one of ;^40, 
open to students who have not come into residence. 


-CiJp.- 


-coS- 


Cripps to be Antwerp 
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ARY de St. Paul, daughter of Guy, Count of 
Chatillon, widow of Aynier de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, “ maid, wife and widow all in a day 
(her husband being unhappily slain at a tilting at her 
nuptials, and lies under a superb canopy in Westminster 
Abbey) sequestered herself on that sad accident from 
all worldly delights, bequeathed her son] to God, and 
her estate to pious uses, amongst which, tins, a principal, 
that she founded in Cambridge the Hall or House of 
Mary de Valence — it was soon after called Pembroke 
Hall — in 1347. The aforesaid Maryde Valence founded 
also Denny Abbey, nigh Cambridge, richly endowed 
and filled with nuns, whom she removed from Water- 
beach. She enjoined also her fellows of Pembroke 
Hall to visit those nuns, and give them ghostly counsel 
on just occasions ; who may be presumed (having not 
only a fair invitation, but full injunction) that they were 
not wanting both in their courteous and conscientious 
addresses unto them.” The tradition, however, thus 
given b}^ Fuller, is not exactly in accordance with 
other authority which shows that she became a widow 
three years after her marriage. 

Henry VI. w^as so great a benefactor to this house 
that is was called his adopted daughter. He granted 
to it the tithes of Soham and Linton and the chapelry 
of Isleham, and he terms it “ an eminent and most 
precious College, which shines and ever hath shone 
wonderfully among all the places in the University.” 

It was built by the Countess on the outer or south 
side of the king’s ditch, which ran along the jite of 
Pembroke Street, and just on the south of Tiurnpington 
Gate. It consists of a quadrangle, which, with the 
Old Court of Corpus, were the earliest closed quad- 
rangles in Cambridge, e.g.^ the first examples of the 
several buildings requisite for a College being combined 
in one quadrangle. The original front towards the 
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Street remains with the low entrance arch and forms 
part of the ** domus antiqua et nligiosa *’ of Queen 
Elizabeth. Restorations have been in parts effected, 
and good dormer windows made by G. Scott, jun. 
Great alterations have been made in the other parts of 
the College. Much of the early structure, including the 
hall and master’s lodge, have been removed in the last 
few years ; and the pleasant garden, where Ridley loved 
to stroll, is much changed. Ridley’s Walk, however, 
on the south of the new lodge, remains. 

The Chabcl Countess obtained ecclesiastical 

” ‘ permission to erect a Chapel for the use 
of the scholars ; and in the Treasury are preserved the 
original papal bulls (on parchment, with the bulls or 
seals attached) granted by Innocent VI. and Urban V. 
Both are dated at Avignon, and give permission, the 
one for the Chapel, and the other for the Campanile of 
the Chapel.^ The room at the north-west corner of the 
first court, lately used as the library, is on the site of 
the original chapel, the Italian windows having been 
inserted about 1690, when it was converted into a 
library. The beautifully carved oak door and the 
elabourate plaster ceiling, and well-carved bookcases, 
are of the same period. A small decorated piscina, 
lately found in the wall of this room, has been set in 
the south wall of the present Chapel, near the east 
end. A part of the Campanile of this early Chapel may 
still be seen in the corner of an adjacent undergraduate's 
rooms, and its position is indicated by a slight bulging 
of the wall of the court. This was the first instance of 
the erection of a chapel within college walls ; and it 
constituted a departure from the previous practice for 
the scholars to attend services in the parish churches. 

Th* p ^ The present Chapel, in Corinthian style, 
Chnhl built in 1663, Sir Christopher 

41 * Wren, at the cost of his uncle. Dr. 

Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, a strong anti-puritan, in 
fulfilment of a vow that if he were released from the 
tower, where he was retained by the parliament from 

1 . Tho8e are the only papal balls in Cambridi^e. Max^y of those which existed 
in tU81 were desimyed by the mob. (See Page 60.) And at the time of the Befor- 
mation all papal bulls were ordered to be sent to Cromwell the Eing^a Visitor. 
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1642 to 1658, and the church and king were restored, he 
would make some holy and pious return. It is a plain 
building within and without in the Corinthian style. 
The organ was made by Quarles, of Cambridge. The 
altar-piece, Burial of Christ, is attributed to Barroccio. 

The small cloister on the north of the chapel, called 
“ Hitcham’s Cloister,” was built in 1666 out of the 
proceeds of the Framlington estate bequeathed to the 
College by Sir Robert Hitcham, and was consecrated 
with a view to the interment of the students. 

The Hall Hall, occupying the usual position 

on the opposite side of the court to the 
entrance gatew^ay, was recently built upon the site of 
that which was the oldest hall in Cambridge. It is in 
modern gothic style by Waterhouse. Portraits of the 
Foundress, of Sir Robert Hitcham and Henry VL, are 
over the dais, of Pitt over the fire place, and of Ridley, 
Bradford and Andrews, over the screens. On the dais 
are a bust of Pitt by Chautrey, and one of Gray by 
Thorny croft. 


Tu. Combination Room, a handsome 

^ t comfortable room beyond the hall, 

are portraits of Grindal, of Spenser, of 
Gray, of Gray’s friend and fellow-poet Mason by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Adams and Stokes, also a 
charming portrait of Pitt when a young man, by Gains- 
borough. The panelling is from the old hall ; the date 
of it is 1635. 


Tht Second P’*" Court, placed accordinfr to 

Court usual practice behind the first court 

and communicating with it by the pas- 
sage between the hall and the kitchens, has its eastern 
side open. The north side appears, from its older 
collegiate fashion, to have been first built, but the date 
is not known ; then the eastern part of the south side 
(about 163®), and lastly the part of this side neai^st the 
hall, which is in renaissance style, in 1659. This is 
called the “ Hitcham building,” having been built from 
the proceeds of the bequest above-mentioned. The 
rooms believed to have been occupied by Gray are on 
the ground floor at the west end of the south side of 
this court ; those occupied by Pitt being above them. 
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Ntw Buildings. 

^ buildings of red brick and stone, in 
modern Gothic (French Gothic) style, by Water- 
house, were erected, viz. : the south part of the front, 
the handsome block containing the Library and lecture 
rooms, the Hall and the Master’s Lodge. The latest 
important work is a large and handsome stone building 
by Gilbert Scott, jun., on the eastern side of the 
College, facing Pembroke Street and Tennis Court 
Road. The surface layer of the walls, or Ashlar, 
of this building is of Casterton stone; the plinths 
and cornices are of Clipsham ; the dressings of 
Ancaster; the baluster and dornitrs of Ketton ; and the 
carved columns, beside the entrance gateway, of 
Portland. 

By all these buildings and alterations in the last few 
yeais, great additional accommodation for students 
within the College has been gained ; and though the 
loss of old haunts may be regretted, the usefulness of the 
College has been much increased, at the same time 
great variety of style and much beauty have been 
given. 

Tu n' i r / visitor entering the first court will 
me Ttrst i^oun, struck by the glimpse through the 

break between the Hall and the Chapel, by the quaint 
piece of cloister, and by the general giouping and effect 
of the new and thepld buildings and the garden between 
them. The picturesqueuess of the second court, and 
the architectural style and good white stone of the new 
eastern building will further attract him ; and he will 
feel that though the domits may have lost some of its 
claim to the term aniiqm^ it has much to render it 
deserving of the appellation formosa. If he turns into 
the room on the left side of the entrance gateway, he 
will be rewarded by the site of an exquisitely decorated 
ceiling ^ and some good carving, probably by Gibbons, 
which embellished the ends of the old bookcases. These 
have been preserved, and serve to line the sides of the 
walls between the windows. 

Th T h Library (about 20,000 vols.) was 

t vary, originally ovtr the hall, subsequently 


The Library, 
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on the site of the early chapel, and now forms a con- 
spicuous feature of the part of the college erected by 
Waterhouse. It contains the entire collection of books 
of bishop Andrews; two of Caxton’s books— the Gulden 
Legend, and Gower’s Confessio Amaniis — and other works 
of interest. 

There is a large and beautifully laid out fellow’s 
garden occupying the space between the College and 
Free School lane, which is continuous with the master’s 
^ garden, and forms one of the charming points of Cam- 
bridge. Scott’s new building is seen from it with great 
advantage. 

A silver-gilt cup which bears 
the date 1497, when it was 
given by lU^ihop Langton, of 
Winchester, and called the 
Anathema Cu[), from the in- 
scription, “ alienavevii 

anathema sit'" on its stem, and 
is one of the few pieces of plate 
which was saved, probably in 
consequence of jts inscri[Hion, 
at the time (1641) wlien nearly 
all the plate of the Colleges 
was given up to promote the cause of Charles I. It is 
the earliest piece of plate in Cambridge, bearing the 
English hall-mark of 1481 wiiich was tlie fourth year 
4year of Hall-marking. There is also a cup of the latter 
half of the 15111 century, which was probably retained 
in consequence of its being reputed to be the cup of the 
foundress. Part of it may be her date, but it appears 
to have undergone several alterations. Two interesting 
relics have recently been discovered, namely, the silver- 
gilt pastoral staff and the mitre of bishop Wren. The 
crook-head of the stali is beautifully formed and*richly 
worked. The mitre is probably a unique specimen of a 
post-reformation mitre, and has repousse decorations in 
place of jewels. The rich silk crimson cap worn within 
it also remains. This is of double thickness with coarse 
canvas between the layers, and has two lappets orna- 
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mented with gold lace and fringes at the ends.^ Bishop 
Wren died in 1667, aged 82, and was buried in the 
chapel; and the mitre and staff were carried at his 
funeral. 

Archbishops Rotherham, Grindal and Whitgift, 
bishop Andrews, the poet Gray (the MS. of the Elegy 
in his own neat handwriting is in the College), and 
William Pitt, were members of this College; also 
Dr. Wharton, the anatomist, who died 1673, and 
Sydenham ; nor must we forget the three martyrs, 
John Bradford, Nicolas Ridley, and John Rogers, who 
suffered 1555-6. 

Spenser, the prince of poets,” entered as a sizar 
in 1569, being then in his sixteenth year, and took his 
B.A. degree in 1572; his name appears in the treasury 
accounts, 1570, and again in 1571, as “ .digrotat ” and 
having commons allowed him in consequence. Bishop 
Andrews also occurs as “ -digrotat ” in this same 
column. The carefully-preserved mulberry tree, said 
to have been planted by Spenser, in the garden, rivals 
in interest Milton’s mulberry tree at ChriwSt’s, and 
Erasmus’ mulberry tree in Queens’, though it may 
be doubted whether mulberry trees were introduced 
into England so early as the time of Spenser. It was 
much injured by the severe storm in October, 1881. 

There are thirteen fellowships and twenty-nine 
scholarships, the latter varying from /'80 to ^20 per 
annum. 


1 St*o tlio ilruwiug and tlio account by lUdfern iu tlie licliquury, Oct., 1881. 
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GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE. 


rog^ONVILLE HALL was founded in 1348 by 
Edmund Gonville, Rector of Terrington in 
Norfolk, in Lurteburge or Luthburne — now 
Free School — Lane, on the south of the present old 
court of Corpus Christi College ; but, an exchange 
being effected with the gild of Corpus Christi for 
ground bequeathed to that gild by Sir John de Cam- 
bridge and John Goldcorne, the College was soon 
moved to its present site, or, rather, to the site of its 
rp 7 third court, which is still called 
“Gonville Court,” the scholars being 
m our placed in the houses of John Gold- 

corne and Sir John de Cambridge. It was thus brought 
near fo Trinity Hall, then in course of erection by 
Bateman, who was Gonville’s executor. This court, 
which for two centuries constituted the College, and 
was in the medircval gothic style, was gradually com- 
pleted by the aid of benefactors from time to time so as 
to have the essential features of a College, viz., a quad- 
rangle with Hall, Chapel, Library, Master’s and other 
lodgings. The scholars had a licence from the bishop 
to celebrate divine offices in an oratory, before the 
building of the Chapel that occupied the site of the 
present Chapel. The master’s rooms were on the site 
of the present Lodge, and communicated with the 
garden by a turret-staircase, as at Peterhouse. The 
court was re-faced in plain gothic style in the last 
century, and so altered as to leave no informatioji as to 
the nature of the original building. One of the early 
windows was however exposed a few years ago, when 
part of the modern facing was cleared away during 
alterations in the Combination room. 

The College was re-founded by Dr. John Caius, in 
1557. This eminent and learned man, born at Norwich, 
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was a fellow of Gonville Hall, and became principal of 
Physwick hostel whicli was then attached to Gonville 
College. He first turned his attention to divinity, and 
translated several prayers and theological works from 
Greek and Latin. He went to Padua, in 1539, and was 
professor of Greek there in 1541. At Padua he was 
attracted to medicine, and graduated as M.D., having 
studied under John J^>aptist Monlaims, and lived eight 
months in the house of Vesaliiis, studying anatomy. 
He visited the Italian towns, and attended the medical 
lectures of Malthcus Curtius at Ifisa. Returning to 
England, and havingl.een adinittCHl a fellow of theCollege 
of Pliysicians, he practised first at Cambridge, then at 
* Shrewsbury (where he wrote a tract on the sweating 
sickness), subsequently at Norwich, and ultimately in 
London. He was physician to lulward \H , Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth. He was also nine times president 
of the College of Pli)’sicians, and there introduced the 
cushion, the silver vergti or mace, and tlie book and seal, 
as ensigns of the president’s authority. There is a 
similar small verge in Cains College, which, together 
with a book and cushion, was formerly carried before 
the master. Not improbably these were given by 
Caius. At the leqinist of Henry VI II., he delivered 
lectures 011 anatomy for the instruction of the surgeons 
in London, and continued to do so for twenty years. 
Indeed, he may be said to have introduced the study 
of practical anatomy into England ; and he made 
special provisions for its study in Caius College, 
which seem to have been taken ad\'antage of, for we 
read in the life of the pious and profoundly learned Dr. 
Mede, of Christ’s College (born 15H6, died 1638), who 
resembled Caius in the variety and amount of his 
knowledge, that he was usually sent for when they had 
any anatomy at Caius College. Caius was regarded 
as the most learned man of his age, being liminent 
as a classical scholar, a physician, an anatomist, a 
naturalist, and an antiquary. The number of works 
which he wrote or edited amounts to thirty-four, a 
history of the University of Cambridge being one 
of them. He did not escape charges of Romanism 
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on the one hand, and of atheism on the other, ‘‘ having 
a perverse stomach to the professors of the Gospel.” 
He was master of the College from 1558 till shortly 
before his death, when he resigned in favour of Dr. 
Legge ; but he took no stipend or emolument. He was 
buried in the Chapel, where is his tomb with the 
epitaph — 

Vivit post funera virtus. 

Fui Cains. 

iEtatis suae Ixiii. Obit. xxix. Julii, A.D, 1573. 

A portrait of him hangs in the hall, and another in 
the. combination room. 

The “ Merry Wives of Windsor ” was written some 
thirty years after the death of Cains ; and the name 
given to the physician in the comedy was probably a 
memory of the founder of this College. 

Dr. Cains largely endowed this College, extended the 
site by purchasing adjacent tenements, and, in 1565, 
T built the middle court, the design 
r * of which he is said to have brought back 

Cams Court, character, 

however, which is a combination of Mediaeval and 
Renaissance, does not savour of Italian conception. 
The only architect mentioned in the College records is 
Theodore Havens, of Cleves; but his share in the 
building is uncertain. In the construction of his court 
Dr. Cains followed out an elaborate symbolism. The 
entrance gate (opposite St. Michael’s Church) was called 
the “Gate of Ilumility,” it indicates the spirit in which 
a student was to approach his work: this was removed 
when the new building in Trinity Street was erected, 
and now gives access from the master’s garden to 
the lecture-rooms, built in 1884, at the south-west 
corner of the College. The second gate — “ an elegant 
specimtn of Elizabethan classical style” (W’illis) — was 
called the “ Gate of Virtue,” to indicate the necessity 
for purity of life, without which the student would never 
attain honour in the University or in the \vorld. The 
third gate (then facing the ancient “ Schools Street,” but 
now facing the Senate House), through which the 
student passed to the schools to receive his degree, was 
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called the “Gate of Honour.” It is a curious and 
pretty structure, in classical style, and was covered with 
delicate symbolical ornaments which have been lost by 
the peeling off of the stone. It is hexagonal above, and 
square below ; and originally a sun-dial was placed 
upon each of the six surfaces. Several other sun-dials 
were disposed about this peculiar and interesting court, 
upon which Gains bestowed so much attention. It is 
scill the practice in the College to take students for 
matriculation and degree to the Senate House through 
the “ Gate of Honour.” The second gate, connecting 
this middle court with the first court, is sometimes 
called the “Gate of Wisdom,” but this name has no 
authority. It is due to the fact that the inscription 
JOHANNES CAIUS posNiT SAPiENTiAE, which Dr. Caius 
placed upon the foundatit)n stone of the College, has 
been repeated on the western face of the gate. Most 
wisely he directed the south side of his court to be left 
open for ventilation and light “ lest the air, from being 
confined in a narrow space, should become foul.” It is 
much to be wished that others had followed this good 
example, and that Colleges had been more commonly 
built with three sides only, as in this instance and that 
of Jesus, St. Catharine’s and some others, instead of 
being built as closed {juadrangles ; but the predujice in 
favour of the old closed quadrangles prevailed too much 
here and still more at Oxford, and the maximum of evil 
of the plan was attaine<l in the recently-erected well- 
like master’s court at Trinity, 

frontage to King s Parade, is built of 
Ancaster stone, and was erected in 1868. The style is 
that pf the Fiench Baronial Mansions of Francis I., and 
is supposed to be in general imitation of the Chclteau dc 
Blois. The architect was Mr. Waterhouse, wh 5 also 
added the apse to the chapel. 


The Hall, 


The Hall is entered from ths third or 


Gonville court. It is in Jacobean style, 
and was built, together wdtli the combination-room and 
adjacent part of the College, after designs by Salvin, in 
1853. It is a fine room 75 ft. by 36, and contains 
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portraits of Caius, Dr.Wm. Harvey, Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
Dr. Parr, bishop Jeremy Taylor, and bishop Mackenzie. 

r' L' fri the Combination Room are portraits 
The Comhination mantelpiece), Harvey, 

Mr. and Mrs. Trapps, who were bene- 

Th ri h 1 kictors, and others. The Chapel, 
^ • entered by the archway into the third 

court, where alsu is the entrance to the master’s lodge, 
contains the monument before-mentioned to Caius, 
as well as monuments to Drs. Perse and Legge. Behind 
the Communion Table are mosaics, by Salviati of Venice, 
in tablets representing Eli and Samuel, Stephen and 
Josiah, the Saviour at Bethany, and other subjects. 

TheLibrarv Library, approadied by the hall- 

staircase, contains 15,000 vols. besides 
upwards of 700 MSS., including several Greek MSS., 
and the Caius collection of MSS. in Greek and Latin. 
Some of the illuminated MSS. are exhibited in a show- 
case ; one feature of the collection is the Heraldic 
and Genealogical MSS. which are numerous and rare. 
There is also a collection of Greek, Roman, and British 
Coins. There are printed catalogues of the MSS. and 
of the early printe<l books and coins, made by the 
Rev. J. J. Smith, lately fellow and tutor of the College. 

Dr. Wm. Harvey, the discoverer of the exact method 
of the circulation of the blood, and more particularly of 
the motive force of the heart, was a member of this 
College. A portrait of him is in the hall, a second in 
the combination room, and a third — said to be by 
Rembrandt — in the master’s lodge. Harvey was born 
in 1578, came to Caius College at sixteen, took the B.A. 
degree at nineteen, and the M.D. degree at tw'enty-four. 
He was elected warden of Merton College, Oxford, in 
April, 1645, and held that office about a year. His 
celebrSited treatise on the Motion of the Hcavt and Blood 
was published in 1628, when he was fifty. He died in 
1657, in his eightieth year, and was Iruried in the family 
vault at Hempstead, near Saffron Walden, in Essex; 
“ and there,” Aubrey wrote, “ at this time he lies, the 
lead that laps him but little changed, and showing 
indistinctively the outline of the form within ; for he 
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lies not in an ordinary coffin, but the cerements that 
surround the body are immediately invested in their 
turn by the lead.” 

On the 1 8th of October, 1883, his remains were 
removed from their orifjinal resting-place to a Memorial 
Chapel built to receive them, a large number of 
members of the College of Physicians of London and 
other eminent members of the medical profession being 
present on the occasion. 

Glisson, the anatomist, who died in 1667 ; Sir 
Thomas Gresham (founder of the Royal Exchange) ; 
Jeremy Taylor, and Dr. Wollaston were also students 
here besides a long array of eminent physicians, as 
shown by the roll of tlie College of Physicians and by 
the list of the present fellows of that College. 

There are twenty-two fellowships, and about thirty- 
six scholarships and exhibitions, ranging in value from 
£20 to £\oo. l^esidcs these, there are four or five 
Tancred studentships for medical students of the 
annual value of £100 each. 
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BPSS|HIS College was founded by William Bateman, 
Bn Bishop of Norwich, in 1350, as the Hall of the 
W i BHI Holy Trinity, for scholars of canon and civil 
law ; and it continues to be peculiarly the legal College. 
It is the only one which has retained the title of “ Hall,” 
having done so probably in part to distinguish it from 
Trinity College. It is hence often designated as “ The 
Hall.” Part of the site belonged previously to the 
convent of Ely, and on it was a house for the monks to 
study in who wished to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages of University education. It was purchased of 
them by Bateman. The quadrangle was completed soon 

T7 n h 1 foundation. The Chapel was 

le tape . pfobably erected later, about 1500, for, 
as in the case of Clare Hall, the services were celebratecl 
in the neighbouring Church of S. John Baptist, and 
subsequently, in 1445, in an aisle built on the north 
side of the Chancel of S. Edward’s Church. The chapel 
was altered and re-faced in 1730, extended eastward in 
1864, and decorated in 1876. The stained glass in the 
windows was placed by Mrs. Geldart, wife of the late 
master. Over the altar is a picture of the Presentation 
in the temple, and on the western wall is a representa- 
tion of the baptism of the Saviour. In the south 
wall, near where was formerly the east end, is a 
decorated piscina which was lately uncovered. The 

The Lkibrar f north side of the pleasant 

garden court, was built in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It should be visited, as it has pre- 
served its ancient aspect better than any other in the 
University. The original desks remain; and each has 
a horizontal bar under the top secured at the end by 
a double lock, the two keys being formerly kept by the 
Master and the Dean, so that the presence of both was 


requisite for the removal of a book. Along this bar 
were threaded the chains fastened to the several books 

in the cases. The 
remains of the fasten- 
ings may still be seen 
upon the covers of 
some of the books ; 
blit none of the 
chains remain. The 
books were placed 
with the margins of 
the leaves turned out- 
wards and with the 
titles written across 
them. The benches 
upon which the 
readers of the hooks could sit, remain alongside the 
bookcases; and the chains were long enough to allow 
the reader to sit on the bench or to place the books on 
the desk at the top of the bookcase. There is a MS. 
history of the College compiled about 1750, from various 
sources, by Win. Warren, a former fellow and bene- 
factor. The Library also contains a MS. giving an 
account of the monastery and churclies in Canterbury 
and various other information relating to that city (it 
was edited in the Rolls series of English historical works 
by the late Arclnleacon Hardwick); an ancient Ihble in 
good preservation ; and a copy of the “ Chronica 
Mundi” printed in Nuremburg in 1493, with quaint 
illustrations of tlic work of Creation, of the Deluge, 
and of various towns in Europe, also a map of Europe. 

The first or principal Court is part of the original 
building, but was re-faced with Ketton stone, in plain 
Italian style with sash windows, about 173S. The 
eastern side was destroyed by fire in 1852, and il*built 
by Salvin. The western or libiary — or garden — court, 
approached through the screens, is open towards the 
river. On the north side of the garden court is tlie Lodge, 
Thp J which has been recently much enlarged, 

' indeed nearly rebuilt. The southern 
part of the front of the College forming the eastern side 
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The New Court. 

The Combination 
Room. 

The Hall. 


of the New Court was built by Water- 
house in 1872. 

The Combination Room over the 
kitchen was build in 1563. It was re- 
wain scotted in 1730; about which time 
the present Hall was built on the site 
of the Old Hall. In the Hall are 
portraits of Sjr Nathaniel Lloyd and other masters of 
the College, including one of the present master, by 
Frank Holl, also of Chief Justice Cockburn, and others. 

The red-brick house on the north of the College has 
recently been built to enable the tutor, who is a married 
man, to reside within the precincts of the College. 

A new and elegant building, in Elizabethan style, for 
the accommodation of fellows and students has recently 
been erected on the north side of the College near the 
river. Messrs. Grayson and Olde, of Liverpool, were 
the architects, under whose auspices also the Lodge has 
been altered and refaced w'ith stone. 

A union with Clare Hall was contemplated in the 
time of Edward VI., but the scheme was abandoned. 

Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was master 
of the College till his death in 1558. He would never 
give up his post, but said “ If all his palaces were 
blown down by iniquity, he would creep honestly into 
that shell.” There is a portrait of him, by Holbein, in 
the library. Glisson, the anatomist, was a member of 
this College, as well as of Caius. Lord Howard, of 
Effiingham, the Earl of Chesterfield, Thomas Bilney, 
and Chief Justice Cockburn were also members of 
“The Hall.” 

The founder’s cup (1350), is one of the most ancient 
pieces of plate in the country, and, next to the ale-horn 
at Corpus, is the most ancient in the University. 

The«:e are thirteen fellowships and sixteen scholar- 
ships from £^o to £20 per annum, besides others for 
students who have not commenced residence. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 

KSi|aHIS College was founded by the Gilds (seep. 7) of 
mIm Corpus Christi, and of S. Mary, in 1352, and 
HiSSI was for many years called Pene’t College, from 
its proximity to S. Benedict’s Church. The two Gilds, 
which had their halls near S. Benedict’s and S. Mary’s 
Churches, were incorporated together, and “ being thus 
happily married, were not Jong childless, but a small 
college was erected by their united efforts, which was 
called the House of the Scholars of the Jkxly of Christ 
and of the Blessed Virgin Mary.” The letters patent 
were granted by Edward III., at the request of Henry, 
Duke of Lancaster, who was alderman of the Gild of 
Corpus Christi. 

The College at first consisted of what is now the 
Second or Old Court, near S. Benedict’s Church, which 
was built on ground vacated by pulling down the houses 
of some of the members of the gild who relinquished 
them for the purpose; and the space was ve?y limited. 
Additions to the ground were made by acquiring, in 
1353, the space adjoining Free School Lane, on which 
Gonville College fust .stood, also by the purchase from 
Queens’, of S. Bernard’s Hostel, near S. Botolph’s 
Ghurch, in 1534, and by the gradual purchase of houses 
fron^^ng Trurnpington Street. 

j j The quadrangle of the old court, with 

, hall, kitchen, and master’s dwelling, and 
’ chambers on three sides, was completed 
much as it now' stands soon after the foundation of the 
College. Willis judges it to have been the earliest of the 
closed quadrangles in Cambridge; and it has undergone 
less alteration than any of the old College courts. 
In the first instance the rooms had bare w^alls ; those 
on the ground had clay floors. Those above were open 
to the roof. The solaria or garrets were made later. 
The walls were very thick, but it was found necessary 
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The 

New Court, 


The New Court, in the Perpendicular 
style, by Wilkins, was commenced in 
1823, the frontage towards Trumpington 
Street having been previously occupied by a row of 
houses. Trumpington Street was then widened, and the 
row called “ Corpus Buildings ’* was erected. The corner 
house of this row was pulled down and rebuilt for the 
London and County Bank about forty years ago. The 
Ti ri ^ J Chapel and Master’s Lodge, with rooms, 
and ^ occupy the east side of the Court; the 
jy, . 1 r j Hall and Combination Room are on the 
as er s 0 ^e, j Library, with a muniment 

room under it, is on the south. 

The Hall Hall is approached at the north- 

east coiner of the New Court, where is 
also the entrance to the Old Court and the Kitchen. It 
is a handsome room with oak panelling and a good oak 
roof. The light from the large windows and the oriel is 
softened by stained glass in which the arms of various 
memliers of the College and others have good effect. 
Amongst these the “Pigs” of Sir Nicholas Bacon 
appropriately figure in the oriel. The porli'ait of 
Archbisliop Parker is in the place of honour, with those 
of Archbishops Teiiison and Herring at the sides. The 
portraits of the present and the late Master are on the 
north wall over the dais. The old Hall is used as the 
kitchen, and has its original open roof. 

The Combination I" t'.’e Combination Koom are portraits 
Room Cust, Lrasmus, Dean Colet 

and Sir Nicholas Bacon ; and a copy of 
Raphael's “ School of Athens ” in the Vatican, attributed 
to NiHioIas Poussin. In the stained glass of the oriel 
windows are the arms of various fellows of the College. 

7 1 a "The Library contains one of the most 

valuable collections of MSS. in the 
kingdom. It was made by Archbishop Parker socfn after 
the dissolution of the monasteries and was left by him 
to the College, of which he had been Master from 1538 
to 1553, when he was stripped of his preferment because 
he would not conform to Romanism. The following are 
some of the more interesting and important MSS. 
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placed in show cases. — (cclxxii) A Psalter and Litany 
written at Rheims, in 884, with Romanesque ornamenta- 
tion, and containing at the end one of the earlist copies 
of the Qnicnnque vnlt, — (clxi) VitiB aliquot sanctorttniy 
of the twelfth century, containing an archiepiscopal 
figure, supposed to be of St. Dunstan, in the act of 
blessing with the crosier inverted. — (clxxiii) The 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (the oldest of the six of that 
description), from the monastery of Christ’s Church, 
Canterbury, containing the annals of England from the 
invasion of Julius Caisar.— (cxcvii) The four Gospels 
written shortly before the Norman conquest. — Homilies 
and other Saxon MSS. — (cclxxxvi) St. Jerome’s version 
of the four Gospels in Latin, before the end of the 
sixth century, sent by Gregory the Great to S. Augustine 
of Canterbury. — (Ixi) A richly illuminated fifteenth 
century MS. of Chaucer’s Troilus. — (cccxxiv) The 
The Miroir des dames, one of the forty books bought from 
the library of Charles V., of France, whose signature 
and arms it bears, by John, Duke of Bedford. — (Ixxix) 
Bishop Clifford’s Pontifical, with illuminations illustra- 
tive of each office of the pre-reformation Anglican 
Church, (cxxi); it contains, among other Synodalia, the 
signatures to the forty-tivo articles, of the Archbishops 
and Bishops present at the Synod of London, 1562. 
The number was subsequently reduced to thirty-nine , — 
(clxxi) The Scotch Chronicle in 1480, containing 
among other illuminations one of the coronation of 
Alexander III. of Scotland upon the stone at Scone. — 
(xxvi) The first volume of the Chronica Majora of St. 
Alban’s, by Matthew of Paris (who was present at the 
coronation of Henry III.), containing a picture of the 
murder of Thomas a Becket. (clxxxiii) The Anglo- 
Saxon translation of Bede’s life of St. Cuthbert, pre- 
sented^ by King Athelstan in 930 to the shrine of St. 
Cuthbert, in Durham. — (clxxxiii) The Biblia Pauperiim, 
a block book of the early 15th century, the only block- 
book in Cambridge, (clxiv) The Winchester Tropary 
(liturgical music) of the loth century, one of the most 
valuable pieces of early music extant. The Laurentius 
de Saona, printed by Caxton, the only other known copy 
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of which is at Upsala. — The Savum Manual^ printed by 
Pynson, in 1506. 

In a collection left by Rev. S. S. Lewis to the 
College, afhbng otlier early printed books, are a copy 
of Valerius Maximus (editio princeps), Mainz, 1471, 
by Peter Sclueffer ; Cicero de Oratore (editio princeps), 
Rome, 1459 ; Macrobius (editio princeps), Venice, 1472 ; 
Juvenal and Persius, Naples, 1474-5; Juvenal and 
Persius, Ferrara, 1474; Cicero’s Letters, Milan, 1472. 
These are all from the Blenheim Library. Mr. Lewis 
also bequeathed a collection of gems and coins, of which 
latter a shekel and a half-shekel of the 5th year are 
believed to be unique. 

. * / p/ / The most varied and interesting col- 

ncien a e. q£ ancient plate in the University 

is in this College. It includes the great ale-horn (or 
wassail horn : so called from “ was hdly" “ be whole,” 
a form of wishing good health) finely mounted in 

gilt-silver, given to 


wW the guild of Corpus 

ancient 

pieces of plate remaining in the kingdom*; three silver 
mazers (in the German, Maser^ is a spot, speck, or grain 
of wood, and these cups are made of maple, a speckled 
wood), bowls of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
the cup or mazer of the three kings, probably about 
1500, with their names (Jasper, Melchior, and Balthazar) 
engraved upon the silver-gilt rim ; a complete set of 
thirteen apostles’ spoons (S. Paul, 1515-16, the rest, 
1566-67), given by Archbishop Parker, as also his 
elegant standing cup with cover, and his ewer and«basin, 
1545. There is also an ostrich’s egg coeval with the 
horn. It was called the “ Gripe’s Eye,” and was 

\ There in a similar wassail horn, of about the same date, and more elaboratdj 
mounted, at Qatsm’s College, Oxford. ^ 

2 ** Me*8lea from thu same. 
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originally used as a pyx for carrying the Eucharist. 

. Unhappily its ancient silver mounting became broken, 
and the egg was made into a standing cup, with fresh 
mounting of Elizabethan date and character. The 
name “ Gripe’s Eye’* (or egg) was not unfrequently given 
to cups formed of ostrich’s eggs. The ostrich was so 
little known that its eggs were attributed to the fabulous 
gripe or griffin.” ^ 

Sir Nicholas Bacon was a member of the College, 
and, as we have seen, a benefactor ; Archbishops Parker 
and Tenison, Drs. Tyson, Stukely, and Pitcairn, were 
also members of the College. 

There are twelve fellowships. There are altogether 
twenty-six scholarships, viz. : six of /"bo, three of £^0, 
six of /30, four of £2^ (one of which may be held in 
addition to a larger scholarship) and three of £20 with 
rooms ; all perfectly open ; also six exhibitions varying 
in value from/’i8 to ;^36, appropriated to students from 
the schools of Canterbury, Norwich, and S. Paul’s, 
London. An examination is held annually for awarding 
three entrance scholarships, two of £60 and one of £/^o. 
The sizarships (annual value al)out £2^ each) are given 
yearly by examination at the beginning of October. 
There is a fund from which gratuities are given to 
deserving students. 

1 Cambridge Old College Plato, by A. P. Eauipliry, in Art Journal, June, 1888. 
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KING’S COLLEGE 

PWMAS founded by Henry VL, in 1441, and dedicated 
Nicholas, his patron saint, on the site of 
DyOil several hostels and pieces of ground purchased 
by his Commissioners, opposite Clare, between Milne 
street and the schools. A court was erected here 
much after the usual College plan, with hall on 
the north side, and a chapel on the south side 
which fell down in 1536. The king’s intentions do 
not appear at first to have gone beyond this un- 
ambitious project, and the foundation was only for 
a Rector and and twelve scholars. The rooms were 
used till 1828. At that time, the new buildings on the 
south side of the College being completed, the ground 
of the old court was sold to the University ; and, in 
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the south of it, were occupied by the College. The piece 
of ground called “ Butt Close,” on the west side of the 
river, was grantecT to the College by the mayor and 
corporation in 1447. It perhaps derived its name, like 
‘‘Butt Green ” on the south of Jesus, from having been 
used for archery. 

The College, on this larger site, was founded in con- 
junction with Eton College, after the example of 
Wykeham’s foundation of New College, Oxford, in 
conjunction with Winchester School, but upon a more 
royal plan, which was quite irrespective of that for the 
small College already built, and was intended entirely 
to supersede it. It comprised (i) the Chapel; (2) a 
cloister on the west of the Chapel, enclosing a burial 
ground 200 feet from east to west, and 175 feet from 
north to south ; ^ (3) in the middle of the western side 
of the cloister was to be a belfry tower 120 feet high 
exclusive of angle-turrets terminating in pinnacles ; 



(4) a closed quadrangle, which was to measure 230 
feet by 238. The Chapel was to form the northern 


1 A clcisier cemetery formed part of Wykeham’e plan for New College, Oxford. 
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side of the quadrangle. On the east, next to what is 
now King’s Parade, were to be chambers and an 
entrance gateway with a tower. On the west, a library, 
with rooms for lectures, &c., above it ; also the hall and 
three rooms for the Provost, with a small adjacent 
building for kitchens and offices. On the south were 
to be chambers. The buildings were to have one storey 
with stairs in projecting turrets. The ground between 
the quadrangle and the river was to be laid out as a 
garden. There was to be a passage to it through the 
western range of the quadrangle, and there was to be 
a bridge over the river. Both the eastern and western 
ranges of the quadrangle were to abut upon the Chapel. 

Of this carefully-matured plan the Chapel is the only 
part that was carried out ; and this was not completed 
till more than fifty years after the founder’s death. 
The tower in the cloisters would have been a grand 
architectural feature, and would have done much to 
supply one of the deficiencies of Cambridge. The 
effect which would have been produced by the com- 
pletion of the closed quadrangle, with its ranges abut- 
ting upon the eastern and western bays of the Chapel, 
and quite enclosing the space within its four sides, may, 
perhaps, be questioned upon sanitary, as well as upon 
aesthetic, grounds. 

Th Chwtel Chapel, with its fine proportions, 

^ ^ ' noble windows, gigantic but elegant but- 

tresses, beautiful turrets, and boldly designed parapet, 
is a truly royal structure. Fuller speaks of it as “one 
of the rarest fabricks in Christendom, wherein the stone 
work, wood work, and glass work contend which shall 
deserve most admiration.” Carter^ remarks that “ in 
consequence of the long period which its construction 
occupied, it holds quite a unique position in the history 
of arcbitecture in England. The foundations were 
laid at a time when medieval art, already beginning 
in the south of Europe to feel the great classical 
revival of Italy, still held an undivided sway in our 
own country. The work was still in progress when the 


1 King's College Chspel, by T. J. P. Carter, 1867. 
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style finally yielded to the new impulse, so that this, 

almost the last 




great triumph of 
English Gothic 
art, became one 
of the first homes 
of its foreign suc- 
cessor. Nowhere 
in England can 
he seen so com- 
plete and magni- 
ficent a series of 
coloured glass 
windows as here, 
or so fine a speci- 
men of renais- 
sance wood-work 
as the roof-loft 
which divides the 
interior of the 
building.” “Al- 
most exactly co- 
eval with the re- 
volution in art 


^ Qy 1 most exactly co- 

yf eval with the re- 

• volution in art 
was the political disturbance which ” transferred the 
supremacy over the Church in England from the See of 
Rome to the Crown, “ and the changes affecting Church 
arrangement and ritr.al which ensued. Hence it arose 
th^ this Chapel, designed and built for one form of 
worship, was still unfinished when another was intro- 
duced. By some happy chance it has escaped, almost 
without exception, tlie hand of the spoiler, so that the 
pages of its history may be read in its structure and its 
ornament, without the interruptions we so frequently 
meet.” ^ 

Nicholas Close, subsequently Bishop of Carlisle, one 
of the first six fellows, was at one period an overseer 
of the work, and is reputed, but without sufficient 
reason, to have been the architect. The first stone was 
laid by Henry VI., 1446, as was not uncommon, under 
the place intended for the high altar, which was fourteen 
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feet from the east wall. The stone employed for the 
Chapel, at first, was from Thesdale, in Yorkshire. 
After about three years, stone was obtained from the 
quarry of magnesian limestone at Huddlestone, in Yoik- 
shire. The entire foundation was laid from these 
quarries ; and the range of the stone taken from them — 
running in an oblique line 4 or 5 feet above the ground 
at the west, to the spring of the arches of the side 
windows at the east — may be recognised by the 
beautiful surface and whiteness of this stone, which 
distinguish it from the Weldon oolite used in the re- 
mainder of the Chapel. This oblique line has been 
taken to indicate the progress that was made during 
the life of Henry VI., or soon after. There are, how- 
ever, indications that the eastern part of the Chapel 
was roofed in before his death, and the greater ornamen- 
tation of the western part of the Chapel (the crowns, 
roses, portcullises, dragons, greyhounds and antelopes, 
on the buttresses and in the interior), in comparison 
with the eastern part, is some confirmation of the 
view that the latter was completed at an earlier date 
than the former. After the death of this King, during 
the wars of the roses, the work was carried on slowly 
and discontinuously. Edward IV. contributed money 
and material, and the eastern part was probably 
finished in his time. At length Henry VI I., who had 
the greatest veneration for the memory of his predecessor, 
and was anxious to secure the intercessions of so pious 
a person, finding that his own life was drawing to a close, 
in the year before his death (1508), made liberal grants 
and bequests for the Chapel. ^The works were accord- 
ingly recommei ced and carried on with more of that 
ornament and repetition ol heraldic device which marked 
the Tudor period, and which is, perhaps, not without some 
detriment to the severe grandeur and dignity of the 
original plan. The stone-work is thought to have been 
completed in 1515 ; the glazing of the windows to nave 
been done 1 526-31 ; and the wood-carving in the interior, 


1 He visited the College in 1605, aeooinpanied by bis hou, afterwnrdR Henry 
Tm. ; the ehauoel vr*s filled up, and Fisher, Binhup uf Rocheeter, then President 
of Queens*, officiated at the services. 
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1532-36. The last shews, as Carter observes, “ that the 
Gothic epoch in the history of the Chapel is at an end ; 
that the rude energy of the northern conquerors has 
given place to the refinement of the south ; and that 
Italian wood-carvers and Flemish draughtsmen tread in 
the steps of the English Freemasons.*’ The Chapel is 
289 ft. long by 40 ft. broad, in height 94 ft., to the top of 
the towers 146 tt. It is one of the finest and most com- 
plete perpendicular buildings in the country, with an 
octagonal tower surmounted by an ogee-shaped cupola 
at each of the four corners. There are eleven buttresses, 
with four stages and lofty pinnacles on each side, and 
chantries between them. Five of these buttresses on 
the north side, and four on the south, are ornamented 
with crowns, roses, portcullises, and dragons. The 
battlements are of fine rich open-work. The sun-dial 
on the eastern pier of the south porch bears date 1578, 
and the motto, “ Ut hora sic fugit vita'" The interior 
has a richly vaulted stone roof with a pendant keystone 
of a ton weight, in the centre of each of the twelve 
divisions. These keystones are faced alternately with a 
rose and a portcullis. It probably covers a more ex- 
tensive space than any continuous vault in the country, 
and it is a specimen of the peculiarly English method 
known as fan-vaulting, perhaps the most beautiful kind 
of roof ever .devised.^ The spaces between the windows 
are filled with niches, roses, portcullises and fleurs-de-lis. 
The stone carvings are bold and in good style. 

It may be added that the portcullis was the badge 
of the house of Beaufort and Tudor ; the rose was 
the badge of Edward I., and was afterwards the 
emblem of England ; the fleur-de-lis was adopted by 
Edward III. as the sign of his being king of France, 
and continued to l)e used by his successors. The 
Antelopes were the supporters of the arms of Heary VI. 
The arms and supporters (dragons and greyhounds) of 
Henry VII. are in the lower division of every part of 
the ante-chapel. 


1 G. G. Soott, in his E^Miy on the Hietory of EnglUh Arehiteeture, giren 
reasons lor thinking that a lierne vault, Hiiuilar to that in the Lady Chapel at Ely, 
was at first eontemplated, and that the niagnihcent fan-vault was an after-^ooght. 
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On a rose in the south-west corner of the ante-chapel 
is carved a small half-figure of a woman, probably the 
VirgiruMary. It has acquired a considerable celebrity, 
perhaps from its being the only figure of this kind in the 
chapel. It is most likely due to the fancy of a workman. 

The oak screen was erected as a rood-loft (though it 
does not appear that a rood was placed upon it) in 
Henry VIII. ’s time, between the marriage (1532) and 
the death (1536) of Anne iloleyn, for it bears the initials 
•of the^ king, H. R., and those of the Queen, R. A. 
(Regina Anna), within true lover’s knots, and also the 
rose, fleur-de lis, and portcullis. It is supposed that 
Mhis public recognition of Anne Boleyn as Queen of 
England (the only recognition of its kind in existence) 
was the reason for Queen Elizabeth’s influence being 
exerted to preserve the screen from destruction in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century. Carter says, ** It is 
perhaps the finest piece of sculpture in w^ood of which 
this country can i)oast. In general appearance it is 
massive and well-proportioned ; the beauty and variety 
of its details will repay the closest examination, while in 
perfection of workmanship it could not be surpassed. 
Any acquaintance with Italian work of the same date 
will, I think, produce the conviction that we owe its 
execution to the hands of Italians, several of wliom we 
know to have been employed by blenry VIII. and 
some of his court.” It is regarded as the most beautiful 
piece of wood-carving out of Italy. 

The gates of the screen were made by a carver named 
WoodrofTe, in 1636; and the arms of Charles I. are 
carved upon them. The stalls which extend along the 
north and south walls are evidently of the same date as 
the screen; but the canopies, &c., above them arc much 
later. In 1633, 1 homas Weaver, Fellow of Eton Col- 
lege, gave the coats of arms in elm-wood togethe?!: with 
the pilasters which frame them. The canopies were 
put up by Cornelius Austin, a wood-carver of Cambridge, 
between 1675 and 1678, the cost being defrayed by sub- 
scription. He has tried, but without much success, to 
imitate the style of the canopies which form part of the 
screen. 
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Ths AUn<y altar, which was destroyed in 

* the reign of Queen Elizabeth, stood one 
bay further westward than the present altar does; a 
position which was afterwards occupied by the com- 
munion table until 1770, when the then celebrated Mr. 
Essex designed the existing wood-work in Gothic style. 
The panel-work which intervenes between it and the 
stalls had been put up by Austin in 1678. The altar- 
piece — a * Deposition ’ ascribed to Daniel de Volterra, 
from the Orleans gallery — was given by Frederick, Earl 
of Carlisle, in 1780. 

Ti, T * brass lectern was given by Dr. 

e ec ern, Hacomblen, Provost 1509 to T529, to 
whose energy the completion of the Chapel was much 
due. He was interred in the second chantry from 
the west on the south side, which was decorated by 
him with a view to his interment. It is early sixteenth 
century brass- work with a statuette of Henry VII. 

The pavement of the choir, in black and white marble, 
was laid in 1702. At the time of the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1564, the western part — the part between 
the north, south and west doors — was covered with 
rushes. 

The ante-chapel was paved with Portland 

A ri hi stone in 1774. The chapels on the south 
^ * side were once used as a library, and 

the bookcases in some of them still exist. 
In that on the west of the organ screen is the oldest 
painted glass in the chapel. The practice in former 
times of using churches and chapels for various secular 
as well as religious purposes was carried out here to the 
full on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, when on 
Sunday evening, August 6th, 1564, after the Queen had 
heard service in the chapel, a comedy of Plautus, in the 
original, was performed before Her Majesty, by torch- 
light, upon a stage erected for the occasion in the middle 
of the north side of the ante-chapel, and she stayed it 
out though it lasted till twelve o’clock at night. The 
performers were persons selected out of all the colleges. 
The Queen’s ladies at this visit were lodged in the 
fellows’ rooms, and the Maids of Honour at Caius 


College, while the Queen was received at the Provost s 
Lodge. With reference to the use of chapels for secular 
purposes (see p. 39). 

^ The Organ-case was made and placed 
6 (jygan, ^pon the rood-loft in 1606. During the 
civil war the organ and case were taken down, and 
choral services were prohibited here, as well as else- 
jjjivhere ; but although the Earl of Manchester’s soldiers 
were lodged in the chapel, the destroying hand, 
generally so Jbtive at this period, was by some influence 
arrested here, and no great harm appears to have 
been done /o the chapel or the windows. Another 
* orgiln was built in 1688. It was re-constructed by 
Avery, in 1803, and further enlarged by Messrs. Hill, 
.in 1859, and again in 1889. It is a fine instrument; 
and the acoustic properties of the chapel are excellent. 
In few buildings are the choral services and anthems 
performed to greater advantage. 

Tl T' h remarkable timber roof over the 

^^Roof stone roof should be visited, and a view 
* of the district from the top of tlie chapel 
obtained. The timber was given by Henry VI 1 ., or his 
executors, and came chiefly from Wethersfield Park. 

Th w windows — except the west window 

me wtnaows. _vvere glazed with stained glass between 
1515 and 1531, by Barnard Flower, tlie King’s glazier, and 
four other glaziers resident in London. The designs, 
tfie value of wiiich cannot be too highly estimated, were 
fQrnished, so far as we can judge, by the same artists. 
The cost of them is said to have been defrayed, or partly 
defrayed, out of the fine paid by Nix, Bishop of Norwich, 


in CQpsequence of a premunire in which he became 
invohedin the time of Henry VUI. There are twelve 
windows on each side (besides an east and a west 
window). The plan is the same in all. The tracery in 
the tipper part is occupied by heraldic devices. Jdelow 
this, each side window has five lights divided horizontally 
by the transom, so as to make an upper and a lower tier. 
The middle lights of both tiers are also subdivided, 
making four divisions (a, Bi C, D, the accom- 
panying diagram), containing figures called “ Mes- 
sengers,” because they bear, on scrolls or devices, 
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descriptions in Latin (usually texts of Scripture) of the 
pictures at the sides. Some of the Messengers are 
venerable figures like prophets, others are angels. The 
two side-lights below the transom on each side are 
occupied by a single picture ; the same is the case with 
the two above. There are thus four pictures, two above 
and two below, in each window along the sides of the 
chapel, and the four messengers occupy the middle 
light in its whole length. The pictures in the lower 
tier (i & 3) give for the most part events in our Lord’s 
life, the series beginning in the western-most window 
in the north side. The pictures in the upper tier (2 &4) 
are from the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, or legendary 
history; and, generally, the subject of each is supposed^ 
to correspond typically with that of the picture in 
beneath it. 

Mr. Clark says that the windows are “the most important specimens 
of English glass painting that have been preserved. They present a 
singularly happy blending of colours, produced by a most ingenious 
juxtaposition of pure tints. The half tints so dear to the present 
generation were, fortunately, unknown in the days when they were 
set up. Thus, though there is a profusion of brilliant scarlet, and 
light blue, and golden yellow, there is no gaudiness. Again, all the 
glass admits light without let or hindrance, the shading being laid on 
with a sparing hand, so that the greatest amount of brilliancy is 
ensured. This is further enhanced by a very copious use of a white 
or slightly yellow glass. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
grand efl'ect of colour is all that hns been aimed at. The pictures 
bear close study as works of art. The figures are rather larger than 
life, and boldly drawn, so as to be well seen from a great distance ; 
but the faces are full of expression and individuality, and each scene 
is a beautiful composition.” He mentions as examples of especial 
excellence the Manna in the Wilderness^ where the woman, seated 
with her starving child in her lap, offers a wonderful picture of 
despair ; the Entry into J rusalem ; the Maries at the Tomb of 
Christ; the Descent into Hell; and the Resurrection. “Again, 
what richness of imagination is shown in the forms of the , angels and 
the demons ! How beauliful are the rosy plumes of the angel that 
witnesse^s the baptism of Christ ; how weird and fantastic is the demon 
that mocks at the sufferings of Job, or the doomed spirit that gnarls 
at the Saviour who has broken into his domain and;is standing at the 
gates of hell. ’’i 

They bear evidence of having been executed by various hands, and 
shew differences of style and of excellence in the designs ; and, though 
Flemish and German influences^ may Jbe^ traceable, they are probably 
the result of English art. 
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The following list gives the subjects of the pictures 
as far as they have been deciphered, beginning with 
the western-most window on the tiovih side. The New 
Testament antitype below on the left (i) is given first 
with its messenger (A)» followed by the type above (2) 
with its messenger ( 0 ). Then the New Testament 
antitype below on the right (3), with its messenger (0), 
followed by the type above (4), with its messenger (Q). 
The writings on the scrolls are here given only in the 
first four. 

North Sii3K. 


Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate of the Temple. 

A, Angelus. 

Joachim’s Offering refused by the High Priest. 

B. Angtlus. 

Birth of the Virgin. 

Q. Piper it Anna Mariam henedictam, 

Joachim with the Shepherd'^. 

Q, PepeHt Anna Mariam henedictam. 


Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 

A. Maria domino ohlata est in templo. 

Presentation of a Golden TaV)let (found by fishermen in the sand) 
in the temple of the sun. 

0. Mensa avrea {in zabulo) ohlata est in te?nplo. 

Marriage of Joseph and Mary. 

Q.. Hie virgo Maria despons* Joseph. 

Marriage of Tobit and Saia. 

0, Hie Sara desponsatur 'J hohie\minori.'\ 


1. The Annunciation. 

A, An Bethleem terra Juda non eris minima inter principes, 
— Matt, ii, 6. 

2. Eve Tempted by the Serpent. 

B, P?Wi epit Deus [ne corned] eremus \et ne] tangeremus [///] 
ud , — Gen. iii. 3. 

3. The Nativity. 

Q, Natus est Jesus in Bethleetn Juda regnante H erode. 

Matt. ii. I. 

4. Moses and the Burning Bu.sh. 

0, Apparuit ei Dominus in flamma ignis de medio rubi. 
— Exod. iii. 2. 
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The Circumcision. 

* * A. Impleti sunt dUst octo ut amnderetur puer. — 

Luke ii. 21. 

The Circumcision of Isaac. 

B, Vocavit que Abraham nomen filii sat quern ^enuit ei Sara 
Isaac et circumcidit cum octavo die. — Gen. xxi. 3, 4. 

The Adoration of the Majji. 

0 . At^rtis thesauris suis obtulerunt ei munera. — Matt. ii. 2, 
The Queen of Sheba visits Solomon. 

U, Dedit re gi centum viginti talenta auri. — i Kings x. 10, 


The Purification of the Virgin. 

A. 

*The Purification of Women under the Law. 

B. —Ex. xiii. 2. 

The Flight into Egypt. 

Jacob’s Flight from Esau. 


The idols of Egypt falling down before the Infant Jesus. 

2. The Golden Calf. 

The Massacre of the Innocents. 

4. The Massacre of the Seed Royal by Athaliah. —2 Kings xi. 2. 

VII. 

The Baptism of Christ. 

2. Naaman Washing in Jordan. 

The Temptatuni of Christ. 

4. Esau tempted tv) .sell his birthright. 

VIII. 

The R.aising of Lazarus. 

2. Elisha raising the Shunammite’s Son. 

The entry of Christ into Jerusalem. 

4. David with the Head of (Goliath. 


I. The last Supper. 

2. The Manna in the Wilderness 

3. The Agony in the Garden. 

4. The fall of the rebel Angles. 


The Betrayal of Chri.st. 

2. iCain killing Abel. 

Christ blindfolded and mocked. 
4. Shimei cursing David. 
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Christ befbre the High Priest. 

2. Jeremiah imprisoned. 
Christ mocked before Herod. 
4. Noah mocked by Ham. 


I. The Flagellation of Christ. 

2. Job vexed by Satan. 
3, Christ crowned with Thoms. 
4. Solomon crowned. 


Ecce Homo 
Pilate washing his hand 
Christ bearii3ig the Cross 
Chr^ nailed to the Cross 
The Crucifixion 
The Deposition 


EAST. WINDOW. 

Lower north triplet. 
Lower centre „ 
Lower south „ 

»s Upper north „ 
Upper centre „ 
Upper south „ 


Carter remarks of this wfndow that, “as well in its general concep- 
tion as in the power of tho drawing and splendid harmony of colouring, 
It is, I believe, without a rival in this or any other country.’* 


South Side. 


I. Naomi and her Daughter-in-law. 

3. Christ bewailed. 

2 and 4. Moses and the Brazen Serpent. 

This window has beerl altered from the original plan, in which No. i 
was in the upper tier, and Moses and the brazen serpent have been 
made to occupy the whole of the upper tier. 


1. The Entombment. 

2. Casting of Joseph into the Pit. 

3. The release of the Spiiits from Prison. 

4. The Exodus. 


I. The Resurrection. 

2c Jonah cast up by the Whale. 

3. Christ appearing to the Virgin. 

4. Tobias returning to his Mother. 


1 . The three Maries at the empty Sepulchre. ^ 

2. Reuben, seeking Joseph, finds the Pit empty. 

3. Christ recognised by Mary Magdalene. 

4. Darius finding Daniel alive in the Lions* Den. 
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f 

vin. ^ . 

I. Christ ^pearing to the Disciples on the way to Emmaus. 

2. The Angel appearing to Habakkuk. 

3. The Supper at Emmaus. 

Habakkuk feediug Daniel. 

. VII. 

I. The Incredulity of S. Thomas. .» 

^2. The return of^he Prodigal Son. 

3. Christ blessing the Apostles. 

** . 4. Joseph welcoming Jacob. ' • 

. / VI. 

I. The Ascension. 

2. Elijah carried up to Heaven. 

3. he Descent of the Holy Spirit. 

4. Moses receives the Tables of the Law. 

.V. 

I. S. Peter preaching on the day of Pentecost. 

2. S. Peter and S. John healing the lame man at the Beautiful 
gate of the Temple. “ 

3. Ananias struck dead. 

4. Arrest of S. Peter and S. John. 

IV, 

I. S. Paul and S. Barnabas worshipped at Lystra. 

2. Tij^e conversion of S. Paul. . 

3. ed at Lystra. 

P ul disputing with Jews at Damascus. 

III. 

I. Si Paul setting out from Philippi. 

2. S. Paul casting out a Spirit of Divination. 

3. S. Paul before the Chief Captain. 

4. S. Paul before Nero. 

11 . 

!• The Death of the Virgin. 

2. The Death of Tobias. • 

^ 3. The Burial cf the Virgin. 

4. The Burial of Jacob. 

L 

I. The Assuihptioa of the Virgin. 

2. The Translation of Enoch. 

L 3. The Coronation of the Virgin. 'nZ 

4. Sobmon receiving his Mother Bathsheba. 


14S 
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WEST WINDOW. 

Christ upon the Throne of Judgment 
Apostles and other Saints in the Hall of Judgment 
Ditto ditto 

The base of the Throne, with S. Michael between 1 
two other Anpels bearing Scrolls J 

Angels with the Blessed, among whom is King 1 
Henry VI. holding up the Chapel / 

Angels with the damned 


Upper centre triplet. 
Upper south „ 
Upper north „ 

Lower centre „ 

Lower south „ 
Lower north ,, 


The glass of this window, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, who also made 
the glass ot the fine west window, representing the same subject, in 
S. John’s Chapel, it was completed in 1879, at the expence of E. Stacey, 
M.A., formerly a fellow of the College. It is a very fine window, and 
the style of the other windows has been carefully and successfully 
copied. 


A Lodge for the Provost was built before 1450, 
between the Chapel and Trumpington Street, and a 
suitable retinue was provided for him. 


Though the founder’s plan for completing the 
quadrangle does not appear to have been subsequently 
entertained, a plan for so doing was made by Hawkes- 
more — one of Wren’s pupils — in 1713, and sanctioned 
by Wren. It was not, howevever, carried out, and in 
1724, the foundation of the present western range was 
laid, in Portland stone and in a classical style, after 
designs by Gibbs, It was intended to have been more 
ornamented, and to have been followed by similar 
buildings on the southern and eastern sides separate 
from one another and from the Chapel. The plan, 
however, was not further proceeded with ; but, in 1824, 
the Provost’s lodge and other houses m front of the 
college and on the south side were cleared away, and 
the southern range, including the Hall, Combination 
Rooms, Library, and Provost’s Lodge, with the screen 
next Trumpington Street, was erected in Gothic style, 
by Wilkins. A part of Wilkins’ plan to gothicise 
Gibbs* building into harmony with his own was happily 
omitted. The screen has been much abused, more, 
perhaps, than it deserves. It has, at any rate, the 
merit of leaving one side of the court comparatively 
open, and of not reducing the dimensions of the court, 
as a pile of chambers would have done. An eminent 
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architect, recently deceased, who was consulted respect- 
ing it, observed, “ You may pull it down, but I question 
whether you will get anything better in its place.” The 
acquisition of Mr. Cory’s house, in 1870, enabled the 
college to complete the south-east corner with a building 
designed by Sir G. Scott, in continuation of, and in 
keeping with, Wilkins’ building. 

X7 JIT /; design for the Hall is said to have 

^ * been sugge.sted by that of Crosby Hall, 
in London ; but it differs from that and other medieval 
halls in having the oriel window in the middle, and two 
lanterns, and there is a gallery at either end. Here are 
portraits of Sir Robert Walpole, Archbishop Sumner, 
and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


The Combination 
Room. 


The larger Combination Room, on the 
west of the hall, contains portraits of 
the Founder, and of the Rev. Charles 


Simeon, who for many years held the living of Trinity 
Church, and was, in the early part of this century, the 
leader in Cambridge of the Evangelical party, and from 
his position exercised great religious influence in the 
church and the country. There is also a portrait of 


the late Provost, Dr. Okes, by Herkomer. In the 


smaller combination room also is a portrait of the 


Founder. 


T .. ^ The Library, containing about 12,000 

volumes, is in the first floor near the 
Provost’s Loilge, and extends into part of the. Lodge. 

A building, designed by W. M. Fawcett, M.A., was 
erected in 18S4, between the hall and King’s Lane, 
containing a lecture-room and chambers. It forms the 
western side of a quadrangle, called “ Chetwynd Court,” 
open towards King’s Lane. 

A handsome building open to the west has been 
recently (1893), erected, from designs by Bodley, on the 
ground between the Provost’s Lodge and the rivir. It 
forms the eastern and southern sides of a quadrangle, 
to which the northern side, with a tower and a good 
facade, it is hoped, will ere long be added. 

A good view of the tower of Great St. Mary’s Church 
is gained near the entrance to the hall, and the sound 
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of the fine tenor bell in that tower is well heard here, 
A little further on the opening on the south of Gibbs’ 
building gives a delightful view of Clare and the backs ; 
and the river scenery from the bridge is the most 
exquisite in Cambridge. 

A wooden Bridge over the Cam, opposite the middle 
of the back of the College, as directed by the founder, 
was erected in 1472. It was pulled down, and a stone 
bridge was built in its place in 1672. A raised avenue, 
a part of which still remains, ran westward from this 
bridge, across “ Butt Close,” to a wooden bridge and 
gate over the western boundary-ditch. In 1819 the 
D present bridge, by Wilkins, was erected 

at the suggestion, and chiefly at the ex- 
pense, of the Rev. C. Simeon, who occupied the rooms 
over the arch in Gibbs’ building. The old bridge and 
the avenue were destroyed, and the ground laid out as 
it now is. 

7-, The Fountain in the middle of the 

^ ^ * quadrangle, with a statue of the founder, 

whose plan included a fountain here, was erected in 
1879, at a cost of ;^4,ooo (of which the artist, Brinstead, 
received £3^500) a sum of money having been bequeathed 
for the purpose, in 1826, by Mr. Davidson. 


The members of the College were exempted by a 
bull of Pope Eugeni us IV. in 1445, from the power of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and of the Bishop of Ely, 
and from the jurisdiction of the University, except in 
scholastic matters. Other unusual privileges were also 
conferred, among them that of performing the various 
services even when the town lay under an interdict, and 
the Provost and Scholars might prove wills. Further, 
the Undergraduates of the College had the privilege of 
claiming the B.A. degree without undergoing the 
examinations required to be passed by members of 
other colleges ; this privilege was renounced in 1857. 

Richard Croke, an eminent Grecian scholar and first 
public orator (who was induced to settle himself in 
Cambridge by Bishop Fisher), Bishop Pearson, Sir 
Richard Temple, Sir Robert Walpole, Lord Stratford 
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de Redcliffe, and Archbishop Sumner, were members of 
the College, besides many other eminent persons. 

There are forty-six fellowships and forty-eight 
scholarships ; value ot the latter £%o per annum. Twenty- 
four the scholarships are appropriated to the scholars 
of Eton College, which was also founded and endowed 
by Henry VI. With this last exception the College 
with its fellowships and scholarships is now, like the 
other Colleges, open to all tlic world. 
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QUEENS* COLLEGE. 

HE name of this College is properly written 
as above, because it had two royal foundresses, 
and it is thus distinguished from Queen’s 
<^ollege, Oxford. Margaret of Anjou, Henry the Sixth’s 
Queen, “ beholding her husband’s bounty in building 
King’s College, was restless in herself with holy emula- 
tion until she had produce ! something of like nature;” 
and the good work begun by her in 1448 was perfected 
by Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward IV., and 
formerly one of the ladies of the the bed-chamber of 
Queen Margaret. There is a portrait of her in the 
Hall. 

Tlie northern and larger part of the site of the 
College, next King’s College, was obtained from the 
I • Carmelite or White Friars, who had a convent here. 
The southern part, occupying the angle between Milne 
Street (now Queens’ lane) on the east, and Small- 
bridges Street (now Silver Street) on the south, was 
obtained from Andrew Docket, Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
who had obtained a charter in 1446 to found here a 
College for a President and four Fellows under the 
name cf the College of Saint Margaret and Saint 
Bernard ; and the College was accordingly founded to 
the honour of those Saints for the pursuit of biblical 
studies and sacred learning. The peninsula, or island, 
on which were the brewing house and the Fellows’ 
garden, was sold to the College by the town in 1475. 
Henry VI. intended to found a College here, or on part 
of tlie site now occupied by S. Catharine’s College, but 
* granted the privilege of doing so to his wife,^ueen 
Margaret, who obtained a Charter proposing to name 
it “the Queenes’ College of Sainte Margarete and Sainte 
Bernaid,” and made Docket the first President. In 
1448 she commenced building the quadrangle, which 
has undergone but little alteration since its completion. 
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It is on^ of the few Colleges that still preserve the 
aspect and character impressed by the original archi- 
tect.’* — Clark. Elizabeth Woodville added so much to 
the endowments and procured fresh statutes, that she 
is regarded as co-foundress. Richard the Third’s large 
benefactions, as Duke of Gloucester, in 1400, were con- 
fiscated by Henry VII. The endowment was increased 
in 1505 by the Duke of Buckingham, probably at the 
instance of the Lady Margaret, Countess of Richmond, 
who v/as connected with him by marriage. Fisher was 
her confessor and adviser; and she occupied the 
President’s Lodge when on a visit in 1505. 

This College is certainly one of the most interesting in 
the University, as it presents a good example of the 
plan, upon which Colleges (and, indeed, houses, for it 
corresponds closely with Haddon Hall and some others) 
were built in the 15th century. The plan is as follows — A 
massive handsome gateway, with four flanking turrets, 
after the manner of Edward the lll.’s gateway in Trinity 
Th^ leads into a nearly square court. 

^ The Gateway has entrances to staircases 
and rooms in the two angles facing the interior of the 
court ; and it will be observed that the two inner turrets 
which contain these staircases are larger than the two 
next the lane, which were used as closets or studies. The 
ponderous wooden doors remain but little altered. The 
muniment room is in the first floor, and has been 
so used. from early times.. In it is preserved the press 
in which were kept the dresses of the actors in 
the plays which used to be performed in the College, 
first in the hall and afterwards in a room built for the 
purpose. The Courtis small, 100 ft. by 
Tht Court. 85, in the mediaeval gothic style, of good 
brickwork, with four outside towers at the 
four angles. The east front was restored by Fawcett in 
1875. •’rhe east and the south sides are occupied by 
rooms. On the third (right or north) side, are .the 
chapel and the library. On the fourth, opposite the 
gateway, are the dining hall, butteries, and kitchens, 
also a passage way to the second or ‘ cloister ’ court, 
with the College arms over the entrance; and a 
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corresponding passage, in spite of its inconvenient 
position between the hall and the butteries, is found to 
be similarly placed lin many Colleges. In mediaeval 
Colleges there was an open thoroughfare through the 
hall which later on was screened off. This was 
the case also in some of the baronial halls. At the 
north end of the hall is the combination room, 
corresDpnding with the retiring — ‘ withdrawing ’ or 
drawing-room of a family mai^sion ; and over it, in a 
position corresponding with that in which the sleeping 
apartments of a family were usually situated, was the 
President’s room, that is, the room (or rooms, for there 
was one above),in which the President dwelt, the rule of 
celibacy then applying to the heads as well as to 
other members of the Colleges, rhis room, which is 
now the drawing-room of the President’s Lodge, was 
approached from the second court, by a turret-staircase 
still traceable and communicating, as in the case of the 
similar staircase at Peterhouse, with the combination- 
room and the Hall. From this room runs westward a 
C 11 > Gallery ambulaiorinmyan^licc voca- 

^ turn ^ ffallevic" "), The same general plan 

of court, with a similar arrangement of entrance gate- 
way, rooms, chapel, library, hall, butteries, combination 
and master’s rooms, and gallery, may still be traced in 
some of the other colleges. This College was selected 
by Prof. Willis to illustrate his theory that the design 
for a College at Cambridge was derived from the great 
mansions of the fifteenth century. He selected for 
comparison the ground plan of Haddon Hall, on 
account of the slight alterations it has undergone, as 
an evidence in confirmation \ and of the view that the 
Colleges were not monastic institutions and not built 
aftej; the manner of the monasteries, but were intended 
for otlier purposes, the large houses of the period being 
taken as their models. • 

The Chabel. The Chapel formed part of the original 
^ building, indeed, the foundation stone of 
the College was laid here in 1448, and we may presume 
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that the scholars, from the first, attended Divine service 
in their own chapel. There was a vestry on the north side, 
with an organ-chamber over it, which have been added to 
the rooms in the walnut-tree court ; and the vestry door 
may be still seen in the bed-room on the ground-floor. 
There were also two private chapels or oratories. Like 
many of the other chapels it was despoiled at the time 
of the reformation, and to some extent restored after- 
wards. In 1861, the interior was refitted and decorated 
under the superintendence of Mr. Bodley, and stained 
glass, by Hardman, was placed in the windows. The 
wooden clock-tower was erected in 1848, by Mr. Brandon. 
The sun-dial is attributed to Sir Isaac Newton, but it 
appears to have been made in 1733, whereas Newton 
died in 1728. 

A new chapel has been erected by subscription on the 
north side of the Walnut Tree-court, and stands parallel 
to the old chapel which was built in the reign of Henry 
VI. The style of the new chapel is the later English 
Gothic. Brick and stone are used, as in the old 
buildings. The bricks are thin as in ancient work. 
Ancaster stone is largely used externally, and clunch 
internally. The external length is 107 ft. and the 
width 34 ft. The building is lofty, the east gable 
showing well in Queens’-lane with its large window of 
seven lights, erected in memory of Dr. William Wright, 
Professor of Arabic, by his friends in the college, in the 
University, and in other Universities. The sides of the 
chapel have tall windows of three lights, one in each 
bay. One has been filled with stained glass as a 
memorial of Dr. King, President from 1833 to 1857; 
a second in memory of Dr. Phillips; a third has been 
presented by the President Dr. Campion and the Rev. 
W. Fowke. All the windows have tracery characteristic 
of the^ style. The south entrance is moulded with 
panelling and shields. The whole effect aimed at is 
one of dignity of proportion rather than of any profusion 
of ornament, which is, indeed, used sparingly. Internally 
the chapel has a panelled and painted roof, the eastern 
part being enriched with gold and colour. The chapel 
is furnished with a rich screen of carved oak, erected in 
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memory of the nine members of the Poley family who 
were members of the college. The stalls, also of 6ak, 
are surmounted by an overhanging cove forming a 
continuous canopy. The oak work throughout is well 
carved. The reredos is of carved woodwork, and has 
three pictures, scenes from the life of our Lord. 
This old altar-piece, on three panels, represents the 
betrayal, the resurrection, and our Saviour’s appear- 
ance to the Apostles after His resurrection. It has 
been for years in the President’s lodge, and is of 
considerable antiquity, being supposed to be the work 
of Martin Schoen. The side windows are filled with 
stained glass from the old chapel, remodelled. The 
brass lectern, an eagle, has been given in memory of 
the late Mr. E. Temperley, fellow and bursar of the 
college. The building is by Messrs. Rattee and Kett. 

Ti n recently been decorated 

1 ne na . at the expense of the Rev. G. Pirie, M. A., 
fellow of the college, and now professor at Chester, 
by Bodley, The oriel window was fitted with stained 
glass, by Hardman, in 1854. timber roof is 

a good specimen of the time (1448). There are 
portraits of Elizabeth Woodville, of Erasmus, and j 
Sir Thomas Smith over the dais. A door on the west | 

of the dais leads to the President’s staircase and to the | 

Combination Room. This latter was built soon after the 
foundation of the College, and was panelled in 1686, by 
Austin. There is here, in one of the windows^ a small 
shield of ancient stained glass containing the arms of 
Queen Margaret, with those of England, and there is a 
portrait of Isaac Milner, Dean of Carlisle and President 
of the College, who died in 1811. 

The Library (30,000 vols.) occupies the 
The Library, ground-floor and the first-floor near the 
chapel, and is especially rich in books of the seventeenth 
century, and among other treasures contains a form of 
indulgence printed by Caxton in 1489. The original 
bookcases are recognizable in the present structures. 

The upper room communicates with the lodge. The 
windows on the north side of this room retain the 
cusps (these have disappeared from the other windows 
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of the court), and they are fitted with very ancient and 
curious stained glass, which is supposed to have come 
from the Carmelite Priory. The pieces have been put 
in carelessly, some of the quarries (squares) being upside 
down. There is also here an oak stool, supposed by 
the character of the painting on it — a girl holding up a 
heart, and a youth opposite presenting a ring — to be 
400 years old, and to be, therefore, probably the oldest 
piece of furniture in the University. A skeleton in a 
wooden case is still preserved here, and is one of the 
last remaining examples of what was a common 
feature in a College library; another is still in Jesus 
College Library. 

TZ, r; • / Cloister (or second) Court, ap- 

^ C prpached by the passage between the 

* hall and the buttries, is a quaint and 
interesting part of the College. The western side 
appears to have been built soon after the completion 
of the first court. It contains the audit room, which 
is approached by a wide staircase, and is now also used 
as the dining room of the President’s lodge. It is 
thought that some of these rooms were reception rooms, 
and that they were called the Queen’s rooms, and the 
handsome staircase which leads to them gives proba- 
bility to this idea. They were prepared for Henry 
VII. in 1505, for Catharine of Aragon in 1519, and for 
Wolsey, who spent some days in the college, in 1520. 
The north and south sides of the court were built 
after a short interval. 

The long Gallery on the north side 

The Gallery, connects the rooms on the west previ- 
ously built, and which are now the 
dining room (or audit room) of the lodge and a small 
drawing room close to it, with the larger drawing room 
(formeny the Master’s room), as well as with the study 
and other apartments. This gallery, erected probably 
between 1516 and 1540, is a highly interesting and well- 
preserved specimen of its kind. It is of wood, is 80 feet 
long, and 12 broad, and has three oriels on each side, a 
large one near the middle and one near each end, and 
those on the two sides are not opposite one another, by 
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which arrangement better lighting of the room is secured. 
Such galleries were usual appendages to large hoii^es 
and palaces, and this may, like those, have been used 
for receptions, &c. Among the pictures in the gallery 
is a portrait of Erasmus, attributed to Holbein. 
A banquet was given in the gallery by the late 
President, Dr. Phillips, at the installation of the late 
Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire. The several 
oriels, presented towards the garden by the gallery and 
by the parts of the lodge at both ends of the gallery, 
give to this south front of the building a remarkable 
and, architecturally, most interesting character, which 
must have been still more so as originally constructed, 
when the central oriels and those on the vestibules at 
the ends were carried up into turrets with conical roofs 
while the intermediate oriels had gables. 

. r * plain buildings about the Pump 

ump our . calidd also “ Erasmus Court,” 

forming the south-west part of the College, were erected 
in 1756 by Essex, whose plan for defacing the rest of 
the college was fortunately stopped by want of funds. 
A structure called “ Church Buildings,” which had 
become decayed, was cleared away when these build- 
ings were erected. 

u/ 1 f 'T side of the Walnut-Tree Court 

Sr/ erected in 1616, by Gilbert Wegge, 

‘ who was a fellow-worker with Ralph 
Symons in the second court of S. John’s. It was restored 
after a fire, and raised a story in 1782. It was further 
repaired and embattled in 1 823. The court is approached 
from the first court by a passage between the chapel 
and the library ; a way leads from it to the bowling green. 

A building containing chambers for undergraduates 
and fellows, of red brick with stone facing, beyond 
the new chapel before-mentioned, has been ereqted on 
the north of the Walnut-Tree Court near the garden of 
the Provost of King’s. Fawcett was the architect. 

Th T' h Timber Bridge, with a span of 

B id^ forty feet, over the river, was built in 

^ o * T'Tyin. Tf frrtm flip* rlnicfprs fn fhi» 


D ^ forty feet, over the river, was built in 

^ 1749* It leads from the cloisters to the 

island, on which are a brewhouse, a fruit-garden, and 
the grove. 
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“ Erasmus (who, no doubt, might have picked and 
chose what house he pleased) preferred this for his 
house and place of study for some years in Cambridge.” 
His rooms, which may still be seen, consisted of a 
large sitting-room — which he probably used as a 
lecture-room — over the college kitchen, and above this 
a bedroom. With the latter is connected a small room 
in the tower, called a study, and a little cellar where 
he, no doubt, kept the wine which he begged a friend to 
send him from Germany, because “ the College ale was 
raw, small, and windy.” His chair is in the Presi- 
dent*s Lodge. His selection of Queens’ College was 
owing to an invitation from Fisher, Bishop of Rochester 
and Chancellor of the University, a great patron of 
learning and learned men, and then (1506) President 
of Queens’. He does not appear to have been in high 
favour in the University; at least, we find one of the 
Colleges, soon after, passing a decree that the New 
Testament, in Greek, of Erasmus, should not be l)ronght 
within the College precincts on ship-board or horse- 
back, by waggons or porters.” (“ Brewer’s English 
Studies, Erasmus,” p. 358.) This treatment of Erasmus 
probably influenced Tyndale, who was then about thirty 
years of age, and was a B.A. and M.B. of Oxford, and 
caine to Cambridge about 1519, and who acquired his 
knowledge of Greek by attending the lectures of Erasmus. 
At any rate, Tyndale soon moved to London, and sub- 
sequently he found it advisable, for the purpose of 
carrying out his great design of “ enabling every plough- 
boy to know more of the scriptures than the Pope,” to 
adjourn to Hamburg and other German towns, from 
which he issued that grand translation, which formed 
the basis of our English version of the Bible. For this 
and other good works he was tried by four divines 
of the^ University of Louvain, condemned, strangled, 
and then burnt. Erasmus induced Holbein to come 
to England ; and there is a portrait of him attributed 
(as said above) to that artist in the lodge. 

A bridge with an iron gate leads from the grove to 

Erasmus walk,” which runs across the common 
between a row of elm-trees and the ditch by King’s. 
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The trees were not planted till (1685) nearly a hundred 
and fifty years after the time of Erasmus. 

An excellent fruit-garden, laid out as such in 1500, hn 
the west of the river, belongs to the fellows. In it is a 
mulberry-tree, reputed to have been planted by Erasmus, 
and which thus rivals in interest, while it surpasses in 
size, Milton’s tree in Christ’s College, and Spenser’s 
tree in Pembroke College. 

John Fisher, Master of Michael House, Bishop of 
Rochester, who, as the Lady Margaret’s executor, 
played an important part in founding S. John’s College, 
and who was beheaded in 1535, created President 
in 1505, and held the office three years ; and Thomas 
Fuller, the historian, and Bishop Pearson, besides 
Erasmus, were members of the college. lag I’Wj 

A large plain loving cup, of 1636, shaped like a wine- 
glass, is believed to be the earliest known specimen of 
its pattern which has since become so common. 




Cdluc yhc 
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There are thirteen Fellowships; and eighteen Scholar- 
ships from /'30 to ^60 per annum. There are also other 
prizes and exhibitions, amounting to ;^’250 annually. 
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S. CATHARINE’S COLLEGE 

00m AS founded to the honour of the glorious Virgin 
Martyr, S. Catharine, by Dr. Wodelarke, 
ii&iH Provost of King’s, and Chancellor of the 
University in 1473, on ground gradually purchased by 
him. Upon this ground stood the George Inn and the 
Swan, which last is supposed by some to have been the 
residence and stables of Hobson, the celebrated carrier. 
The Bull Inn was bequeathed by Dr. Goslyn, Master 
of Caius, in 1626, who regarded this as the most 
deserving and penurious of the Colleges. The College 
was thus founded by the Master of one College, and 
enriched by the Master of another. The original College, 
situate near Milne Street, being small, irregular, and 
inconvenient, was pulled down in 1673, except one part, 
built in 1634, which forms the present western side of 
the second, or “ Bull Court,” and the building of the 
present court was then commenced. It is in plain style, 
faces Milne Street (Queens’ Lane) and has a Chapel, 
Hall, and Library, on the north side. The original plan 
provided for the completion of the quadrangle by a two- 
story building on the eastern side. This, which is repre- 
sented as actually existing in Loggan’s drawing of the 
College, was happily not carried out, and rook-bearing 
elms occupy agreeably the interspace between the 
College and Trumpington Street. In 1868, the northern 
side was refaced in Gothic Style by Fawcett, and in 
1875 a new handsome red-brick Master’s Lodge was 
built by the same architect, the exterior being after the 
pattern of Sawston Hall, which is a good sixteenth 
century house. The Lodge stands upon the site formerly 
occupied by the Printing Press of the University and 
subsequently, wdien the Pitt Press was built, by the 
T-i,. school of Anatomy. The ground at an 

^ * earlier date belonged to Queens*. The 
The Hall ^ plain building with good 

oak panelling, and has recently under- 
gone extensive renovation at the hands of Messrs. Kett 
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Brothers. The Hall was re-panelled with oak in 
good style and an oriel window added in 1868. ^ It 
contains portraits of Dr. Wodelarke, Bishop Lightfoot, 
Mrs. Ramsden, a benefactress, by Kneller, the patron 

The Library, saint, and others. The Library, a hand- 
some room with oak book-cases, is over 
the Hall and Combination-room. The latter contains 
a portrait of Charles II. when a youth. Dr. Goslyn on 
panel, Archdeacon Blackburn and others. 

Archbishop Sandys and Dr. John Addenbrooke, the 
founder of Addenbrooke’s Hospital, were members of 
this College ; also John Ray, the naturalist, who died 
1704. 

There are six fellowships and twenty-six scholar- 
ships, from £2^ to £50 per annum or more. There are, 
besides, sizarships and other rewards. The total sum 
given, exclusive of fellowships, is about ^2,000 a year. 
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JESUS COLLEGE. 


f HE Benedictine nunnery of St. Mary and St. 
Rhadegund was founded on a piece of pasture 
land called “ Greencroft ’* about 1133, and 
enlarged by Malcolm IV., King of Scotland and Earl 
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of Cambridge. The king appears to have become con- 
nected with Cambridge in the following way: — “In 
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1156 Henry II. called on Malcolm for the restitution to 
England of Northumberland and Cumberland, wjiich 
the latter accordingly ceded on being put into possession 
of the Earldoms of Huntingdon and Cambridge.** 
(Cooper’s Memorials.) The nunnery, having fallen into 
decay, was dissolved, and, by pei mission of Henry VII. 
and Pope Julius, Jesus College was founded upon its 
site, and to some extent in its buildings, in 1495, by 
John Alcock, Bishop of Ely. It was endowed witn 
the revenues of the nunnery. Ale )ck, who, under an 
arrangement of which no similar example is known, 
was Lord Chancellor conjointly with Rotherham, 
Bishop of Lincoln, had great taste and skill as an 
architect, which is proved by various parts of the 
College, more especially the entrance-gateway, the 
oriel window in the hall, and the entrance from the 
cloisters to the hall, as well as by Great St. Mary’s 
Church, and by his chapel in Ely Cathedral. The 
scholars of the College were to be instructed in 
grammar, and to pray for the King and his family and 
the Bishop during their lives, and for their souls after 
their deaths. The College is pleasantly situated, apart 
from the other Colleges, among the meadows, and 
elicited the remark from James I., that “ if he lived 
in the University, he would pray at King’s, eat at 
Trinity, and study and sleep at Jesus;” and it has 
more peculiarity in its construction than any other 
College, which is probably due to its having been 
adapted from the nunnery. It is entered by a road 
leading from Jesus Lane, between the Master’s garden 

Alcock's paUwav Fellows’ garden, to Alcock’s 

^ gateway, which, notwithstanding the 

substitution of sash windows for Gothic in the last 
century, is a lighter and more elegant architectural 
composition than the gateways of the other Colleges, 
and has no flanking turrets. The archway is suritiounted 
by a graceful ogee-canopy, in the niche above which is 
a statue of the founder and his rebus or name device — a 
cock standing on a balP. 

1 Robus (from m) means a representation of a word or name ** by things.** 
The ball or sphere represents ** the nniversal *' ( A1 1 ), und the eook, the remainder of the 
foander*8 name. 
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The first and chief court, in Gothic style of red brick, 
is an illustration of the great advantage of having on^ 
side open, and this, together with its position and its 
ivy-covered walls, gives it a very pleasing appearance. 
It was built soon after 1500. A handsome Perpendicular 
doorway on the eastern side, with the ogee-canopy and 
cock and ball, leads to the cloister-court, which 
occupies the position of the nun's cloister, and was 
modified from it. This was Alcock’s quadrangle. 
Such a cloistered quadrangle, affording a covered way 
between the various parts of the building, is common in 
monasteries, though not so in colleges. 

T/ R ll north side, on the 

^ * site of the nuns' refectory. It is a well- 
proportioned room, with an elegant oriel window, fitted 
with stained glass, and having delicate tracery above. 
The cock appears on the corbels which support the 
timber roof, and in the windows. There is a portrait 
of Rustat, by Sir Peter Lely; one of Cranmer (or as 
tradition says, a fancy portrait by Reynolds, or it may 
be a copy from one) ; and one of Archbishop Sterne. 
The hall was lengthened by moving the screen ; and 
the entrance to it and the arrangement of the butteries 
and adjacent parts were altered, by Waterhouse, in 
1875. In early times the part of a dining hall near 
the dais was not unfrequently covered with tapestry, 
and Mr. J, W, Clark observes that in this liall the 
tapestry was not limited, as usual, to the space over 
the dais, but covered part, at least, of the side walls. 


The Combination 


The Combination Room is on the east 


Room contains portraits of 

Cranmer (reputed to be by Holbein, but 
of later date), of Henry VIII. and of Mary Queen of 
Scots; also one by Nicholas Maas, bearing the name of 
The Eihyarv hall-staircase leads to the 

Library, which occupies the upper story 
of the south side of the first court. It is a good room 
with timber roof and oak stalls, the original contents of 
which are still in many instances indicated by inscrip- 
tions on panes in the stained glass placed by the founder 
in the several windows, a position which would be more 
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convenient than that at the ends of the bookcases where 
they are found in Peterhouse and S. John’s* It is i^ch 
chiefly in theological works of the iGth century, and it 
contains a human skeleton in a wooden case with glass 
doors h This was a not unfrequent appendage to a 
college library, with a view, it may be supposed, of 
promoting some knowledge of anitomy among the 
inmates of the college. But, as the several college 
observatories have given way to the University observa- 
tory, and the several bakehouses and brewhouses have 
been supplanted by external substitutes, so these re- 
minders of the physical structure of man, have for the 
most part found their way into, or been superseded by, 
the museum of anatomy. The two cocks, one shouting 
’£70) elyui a\€tcT(op, “ I am a cock,” and the other 
OvT0)(? /cal iycot “ and so I,” are in the windows of a 
room near the library. The master’s Lodge, on the 
south of the entrance gateway, over which it was in the 
first instance, extends into part of what was the con- 
ventual church. Parts of it are of Alcock’s date, and 
a doorway, of his work, opens into the cloisters. It has 
been many times altered, and has recently been greatly 
improved by the addition of an oriel window on the 
south towards the garden and in other ways. The range 
of chambers on the east side of the northern or ‘ Pump 
Court,’ was T)uilt in 1822, and the block on the north 
side, by Waterhouse, was erected in 18G9. 

■nj rr ; . A handsome new wing has recently b2en 
^ built on the east side of the college, of 

red brick with stone facings, after the style of Alcock’s 
quadrangle and gateway. Carpenter and Ingelow being 
the architects, and appended to it are two houses for 
the residerxe of married fellows. 

t; r i *1 The Chapel, formed from the conventual 
H lapc . church, which was probably a parish 
church before it was made over to the nuns, ana which 
has undergone many and great alterations at various 
times, affords good specimens of transition from Norman 
into Early English, and is one of the most beautiful and 


1 There is a skeleton in a similar case in the library of Queens* College. 
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interesting structures in Cambridge, The entire length 
is 127 feet, that of the choir, 65 feet, and the width of 
the transept from north to south, 85 feet. It is entered 
from the cloister by a door cut in the west wall of the 
north transept. This transept is the oldest part of the 
building, dating about 1150. In its northern wall are 
three round-headed Norman windows, with a smaller 
one above, all which have been built up. In the east 
wall are two -low pointed arches meeting upon a short 
cylindrical pillar, which have been recently filled in by 
heavy tracery, to increase their strength. Above them 
is a clerestory-gallery with five round arches opening 
on the inner side into the transept ; whereas three 
only of smaller size, on the outer side, open into the 
chancel-aisle. A turret-staircase in the north-eastern 
angle of this transept leads to the clerestory-gallery, 
and may also have led to a dormitory ; and in the north 
wall is a square-headed doorway (blocked), which pro- 
bably led to a vestry or some chamber. All the aisles 
of the chancel and of the nave were pulled down by 
Alcock, who blocked the several pier-arches and other 
arches so as, in some instances, to leave little trace of 
them, and he placed the perpendicular windows of his 
own date in the walls. Some round arches, locking as 
if they appertained to an arcade, were uncovered a few 
years ago, on the outer or cloister side of the north 
transept, and the removal of plaster from the wall of 
the eastern side of the cloister, now its northern part, 
has disclosed exquisite early thirteenth century arches, 
which are supposed to have formed part of the 
entrance to the chapter-house to the convent. The 
nave is considered to be the next oldest in order of 
antiquity to the transepts; but it has been greatly 
shorn, two-thirds having been laid into the master’s 
lodge, the aisles destroyed, and Alcock’s windows 
placed Sn the pier-arches. On the west wall is a 
monument to Tobias Rustat, yeomen of the robes 
to Charles II., and a great benefactor to the college, 
and on the south wall is one to Dr. E. D. Clarke, the 
celebrated traveller. The south transept has been 
treated in a like manner with the nave. Near the south- 
eastern corner of it is a tombstone to one of the nuns, 
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bearing date 1261 and the inscription, ^^Mrribus ornata 
facet htc horn Berta rosata.'* 

The original tower fell down in 1277, and the piers 
and arches of the present tower indicate that it was 
built soon after that date, being in good Early English 
style. Of the four pointed arches which sustain it, 
the one towards the nave and the one towards the 
north transept alone have the dog-tooth moulding. 
These and other variations may have depended on 
caprice, or on the slow and unsytematic progress of 
the work.” “The clerestory gallery above the pier- 
arches is a composition of great beauty, and full of 
interest to students ^of the progress of English archi- 
tecture.” The similarity of some of the work to that 
in the Presbytery in Worcester Cathedral, built in 
1269, suggests to Professor Willis the possibility “that 
the masons employed were the same who had been 
engaged at Worcester eight years previously; for we 
know that* it was customary to send long distances to 
select and hire men for special purposes, and that 
each school of workmen followed it own fashions and 
traditions wheresoever it might happen to find occupa- 
tion.” The uppermost part of the tower was built by 
Alcock, 

The chancel retains on its sides the beautiful Early 
English work which has long been an object of attraction. 
In the north are five lancet lights, and in the south side 
four. Those in the south are on a higher level than 
those in the north side ; and the larger space beneath 
the dlls there is occupied by the exquisite double piscina 
which has been so often imitated and represented as to 
have become a familiar object to students of architec- 
ture.^ Along this south wall, on the west of the piscina, 
is an arcade of seven trefoiled arches. The arch nearest 
the piscina is wider than the others, and served for 
sedilia, as the stone seats beneath it indicate. The 
eastern wall, which had been pointed in perpendicular 
style, by Alcock, was taken down about fifty years ago 
and rebuilt with a triple lancet on the plan of an ancient 

1 It td have been copied in the 13tb oeutnry io Hieton Chnrob. and in Uie 

HoBpitiJL OX 8t. Jobu*K, which etvMsa on the site of St. John’s College ip. 
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one, the foundation of which was discovered undisturbed. 
In the western part of the northern wall are two poitHed 
arches resting on a single column between them, and 
opening into the chapel or aisle before mentioned, which 
has been rebuilt upon the old foundations, and in which 
is now the organ. The corresponding arches in the 
south wall were blocked and windowed by Alcock. 

The alterations which Alcock made, though attended 
with the destruction or covering up of much of the 
old work, were nevertheless carried out with great 
skill to attain the end desired, and with some regard to 
economy, for he commonly used up the old stones 
in his building. He placed some good stall-work in 
the chancel. This was sold by eighteenth century 
profaners, who caused painted deal seats to be substi- 
tuted, the chancel-arch to be built up, and a ceiling 
to be placed under the roof. The revival of taste 
during the present century has evinced itself in the 
removal of many of the ugly additions which obscured 
the old and beautiful structure, in taking down plaster, 
removing a lath-and-plaster partition which closed 
the chancel-arch, opening out to view the triforium in 
the tower, raising the choir roof to its original pitch, 
rebuilding the north aisle, and adding carved stalls. 
This part of the work was begun in 1845, and carried 
out by the then existing society. Sir John Sutton 
(a fellow commoner), gave the screen, organ, lectern, 
three windows, the second bell, and plans ’for the 
panelled roof and the pavement; all from the designs of 
Pugin. The remaining windows in the chancel were 
given or bequeathed by various members of the college 
about the same period. After an interval of several 
years the restoration and fitting up of the nave was 
undertaken. Some of the old stall-work, which had 
been in Landbeach Church, and was refused^to the 
first restorers, was now rescued from a dealer’s store. 

The nave and transept window were glazed between 
1869 — 1877, the whole being done on a plan, so as to 
secure the harmony of the windows with one another, 
and with the other decorative works in the buildings. 
The designs, made chiefly by Mr. Burns Jones, were 
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carried out by Messrs. Morris, Faulkner and Co. The 
windows in the choir are by Hardman. 

Archbishops Cranmer, Bancroft, and Sterne ; Bishop 
Pearson, John Strype, Lawrence Sterne, and S. T. 
Coleridge were at this College. Cranmer was a scholar 
and a feliow of the College, but vacated his fellowship 
by marrying the niece of the landlady of the Dolphin, 
a tavern of good repute at the Bridge Street end of 
Alll Saints’ Passage. After his marriage he lived at the 
Dolphin, and became a common reader in Buckingham 
(Magdalene) College. His wife died in childbed within 
a year of his marriage, and he was immediately after- 
wards re-elected a fellow of Jesus College. He was 
University preacher in 1520. 

There are sixteen fellowships and thirty-two scholar- 
ships. 
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CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 


SMALL hostel or Grammar-College, called 
“ God’s House,” was founded by William 
Bingham, Rector of S. John Zachary, London, 
in 1493, near Clare Hall. The site being required by 
Henry VI. for his college (King’s), God’s House was 

removed, in 1446, tothe 
position now occupied 
by Christ’s College, 
where ground was ob- 
tained which belonged 
to Tyltey Abbey, 
Denny Abbey, and 
other owners ; and in 
1448, John Alcock, 
Bishop of Ely, granted 
an indulgance of forty 
days to the supporters 
of God’s House. It 
was a small establish- 
ment, consisting only 
of a Proctor and four 
scholars, till ‘ Lady 
Margaret Beauford, 
Countess of Richmond 
and Derby^ and also 
foundress of S. John’s College, obtained, 1505, a licence 




1 TliiH lady, so f;reat a beciefactress to Cambridge, was the only child of 
John ^Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, Kiaudson of John of daunt, Duke ofil/aneaster, 
and great-grandson of Henry IV. When a child she was married (as was the custom) 
to the Duke of Suffolk, but the marriage was not ratified. At thirteen she was 
married to Edmund Tudor, Earl of Uichmond, brother of Henry VI. and her son 
afterwards Henry Vn. eras bom (1487) after her husband’s death, before she was 
fonrte«a. She afterwards married Henry, Lord Stafford, and subsequently Thomas, 
Lord Stanley, afterwards Earl of Derby, and thus became CkmntesB of Hichmfflnd and 
Derby. After the death of this last (or fourth) husband she took Uie tows of Chastity 
(as widows often did, receiving mantle, scapular, veil and ring) at the hands of Fishw. 
She contemplated a Chantry at Westminster, but by the advice of Fisher devoted the 
money to the promotion of learaing at Cambridge. 
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from her son, Henry VI L, to found and endow it as a 
college, with a master, twelve fellows, and forty-seven 
scholars, and named it Christ College. The members 
of the college were to study grammatical and other 
sciences, and to celebrate divine services and obsequies 
for the healthful state of the countess and the king and 
his children, during their lives, and for their souls after 
death. 

TU Quadrangle. Jhe Quadrangle was built by the 
^ ® foundress, but re-cased with stone, 

1714 to 1740, in the dull pseudo- Italian style of that 
period, leaving only the rich carved corbel of the Lady 
Margaret’s oriel over the entrance of the master’s 
lodge, and the exterior of the entrance gateway, which 
resembles that of S. John’s College except that the 
turrets are all small and contained no staircases. Like 
it, it has stone carvings of the foundress’ arms and 
supporters, together with roses, portcullises and daisies 
or “ Marguerites.” A statue of the foundress has lately 
been placed in the central niche, next the street. The 
treasury is in the first floor. 

Th Hall Hall, which has recently been 

^ * rebuilt with scrupulous respect for the 

ancient plan and style, the original roof being replaced, 
and the master’s lodge, are, as usual , opposite the gateway. 
In the Hall, a portrait of the foundress in the kneeling 
position in which she is usually represented, with her 
** Book of Hours,” is apparently one of the earliest of the 
portraits of her. There are also portraits of Milton 
when he was at the age of twenty, of Paley, of Cud worth, 
and of Charles Darwin by Ouless. The western oriel is 
filled with stained glass portraits of the founders and 
worthies of the College. Among the former is Edward 
VI., who, when it was suggested to him that he should 
modify the sacrilegious number of master and twelve 
fellows by diminishing the number of the fellows to 
eleven (in the interests of the suggestor, who had an eye 
to profit by the change), replied that it could be better 
done by adding one and making the number thirteen, 
which he accordingly did. Over the dais are seen the 
traces of the windows by which the foundress could 
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inspect tlie hall from her rooms after the manner common 
in the hgills of the nobles. 

Tr. h's 4:^ the Combination Room, which is 

^ iei approached by a staircase on the right 

of the entrance to the hall, are portraits 
of the foundress, Bp. Fisher, Milton, and Paley. This 
room, which is situated over the butteries, has been 
used for the present purpose since 1747, when the room 
on the north of the hall, till that time used as the 
“College Parlour” or Combination Room, was given 
up to the Master’s Lodge. 

The Lod e Lodge is small and not very con- 

venient, but compensates by the interest 
attaching to its several parts. On the ground-floor — 
the present dining room was, at one time, the college 
parlour or combination room, occupying the usual 
position with regard to the hall. It was entered from 
the court by a doorway subsequently replaced by a 
window. The present study and the entrance hall were 
the master’s room; and a room adjoining was his bed- 
room. The rooms in the upper story were built and 
reserved for the foundress' ; and a turret-staircase, which 
remains on the east side next the hall, led from these 
rooms to the garden and to the hall. A passage round 
the east end of the chapel leading to the carriage-way 
in the garden was made about 1790, and was sub- 
sequently lined by ancient panelling brought from 
chambers in the college. 

Tu ru A Chapel, near the lodge, is a plain 

e apet, having been deprived of its 

window-mullions, panelled, and spoiled The ceiling, 
however,' has been left. Some of the old building 
remains in rooms, or vestries, on the north side ; also 
a turret-staircase leading to a room above the ante- 
chapel, which is used as a bedroom by the ma^er, and 
which communicates with the first floor of the lodge by 
a passage made in the thickness of the wall. The stained 
glass, lately moved from the side chapel windows, was 
probably made at the time of the consecration of the 


1 For Fisher siter her d6«Ui, Mid aftenrsxds for the Hester. 
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chapel in 1510. It **is very brilliant and jeweMike, 
very rich in decorative effect; it puts to shame the 
muddy tints of the modern glass on the south side.” 
In the window nearest the east is Henry VII. kneeling, 
clad in rich gold armour. — “The face is evidently a 
portrait ; ” on the left is the Lady Margaret kneeling 
before a desk with the “ Book of Hours; ” in the middle 
is Edward the Confessor, a patron saint of Henry VI L, 
represented as a handsome youth holding in his right 
hand a ring in memory of the following legend : — 

** On one occasion, at the consecration of a church in honour of St. 
John the Evangelist, to whom he [Edward the Confessor] was specially 
devoted, an aged man in the garb of a pilgrim approached and asked 
for alms in the name of St. John. The king had already emptied his 
purse, but not wishing to refuse a gift, demanded in the name of his 
favourite saint, he drew a ring from his finger and gave it to the 
seeming pilgrim, who presently disappeared.” 

** Some time after two English pilgrims travelling in Palestine lost 
their way; but on praying for aid a company of youths in shining 
robes, together with ‘a venerable man with snow-white hair and of a 
wonderful sweet aspect and innate gravity,’ suddenly appeared and led 
the pilgrims to the Holy City. On parting from them the old man told 
them he was the Apostle St. John, and bid them on their return salute 
the king in his name, and assure him of his goodwill.” He gave them 
the ring which they were to shew to the king as a token, and promised 
that he would appear to him to warn him of his death and would after- 
wards lead him* to a heavenly rest. The king is said to lieve received 
this promised warning of his death. The ring was buried with the 
Confessor, but sul)sequently taken off his finger and deposited among 
the other precious relics in the Abbey Church. 

Under the organ is a blocked-up archway, which 
probably formed part of an “ Easter Sepulchre ” made 
of stone, and not a temporary erection of wood, as was 
more common. In this sepulchre a host, consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday, was locked up and guarded by 
watchers till Easter day, when it was taken out at a 
solemn and elaborate service which typified Christ s 
resurrection.^ 

The “organs” appear to have been brought from 
the Chapel of God’s House. The new one was set up in 
1531. The old English word “organ,” Prof. Middleton 
says, is never used in the singular, the plural being a “pair 
of organs.” “Pair” had no dual meaning till modern 
times, and simply meant a set of any number of things. 


1 S«e Hiatoiy of the College Chapel, by Prof. Middleton,, in ChTist*$ CoUtff» 
Mopoatne, Miehaewas Term, 18^. v 
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TT 17 » D The designs of the building on the east 

Fellows Bmulmgs. 

1642, has been attributed, without good reason, to Inigo 
Jones. It is the first building erected in Cambridge in 
the style called ** Efenaissance,” and it is one of the 
most beautiful examples of that style in England. The 
plain building on the south side of this court was erected 
in 1823. 

KT n •; j • A handsome new building, on the north 

Nifw Bmldmg. 

fellows* building, has recently been erected for the 
accommodation of students and fellows. 

r -u The Library (about 9,000 volumes), 

The Library. floor and first 

floor on the south of the entrance gateway. In it is a 
plaster-bust of Milton, modelled from the life, by Pierce, 
about 1651. The first edition of Milton’s works are 
here ; a few books presented by the Foundress and 
Bishop Fisher ; many Persian and Oriental MSS. ; a 
collection of the works of Janies I. (on Demonology and 
a counterblast against tobacco, &c.); the works of 
Charles I.; the “Nuremberg Chronicle” and other 
works of interest, 

, The Garden is well laid out, and is one 
I he jaraen, pleasantest in the University. 

It has a summer house and a cold bath; and a treasured 
- j feature in it is 

the mulberry 
tree planted, 

I according to 
tradition, by 
Milton. 
Many mul- 
berry trees 
were planted 
about* this 
time in Eng- 
land, and silk- 






worms were 
kept. It is 
suggested by 

Mr. J. W. Clark that this old mulberry tree may be 
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a survivor of three hundred purchased in 1609, in 
compliance with the directions of James I. 

Milton was admitted pensioner in February, 1524-5, 
and lived in the college seven years, and is said to 
have kept on the staircase next the entrance to the 
chapel. He seems to have born no malice for the 
flogging which his tutor is said to have submitted him to, 
for he speaks of the more than ordinary respect which^ 
he received at the hands of the courteous and learned 
men, the fellows of the college. His hymn of Christ’s 
Nativity was written in the college, and Lycidas was 
written in memory of Edward King, a fellow of the 
college, who died early in life (he is said to have been 
drowned) 1637. 

John Leyland, the antiquary, Sir Philip Sydney, 
Latimer, Archbishops Grindall and Bancroft, Bishops 
Porteus, Cudworth, and Paley, were students here, as 
well as Milton. Here Charles Darwin passed what he 
used to speak of as the three most joyous years of his 
happy life, the years in which an acquaintance with 
Henslow (then Professor of Botany, for whom he had 
great admiration) and Sedgwick (then professor of 
Geology) seems to have had a great and enduring 
influence upon his study. A wedgewood medallion of 
him has been placed by his family in the rooms on. the 
first floor of staircase G., in the first court, where he*kfept. 

The foundress’ cup, about 1440, the hour-glass shaped 


j 
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salttcellars (1507), of exquisite pattern engraved Hfith 
badges, •and the beaker (1507), all given by the foundress, 
are among the most beautiful specimens of ancient plate 
in the country. There are besides, six apostle-spoons, 
left by the foundress; one of these, the ‘ Master * spoon, 
representing the Saviour with orbe and cross in his 
^ hamd, is a rare object. 

There are fifteen fellowships; thirty scholarships, from 
to £yo \ four or five sizarships, /50 each per annum ; 
beside four to six Tancred studentships in divinity, each 
£100 per annum. 
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S. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 

MPraBOUT the year 1135 a hospital was founded by 
Henry Frost on a poor and waste place granted 
HBw him by the commonalty of the town. “ Henry 
Frost ” (Cooper quotes from an ancient chartulary of 
Ely) “ ought never to be forgot, who gave birth to so 
noted a seat of religion, and afterwards to one of the 
most renowned seats of learning in Europe.” 

The hospital was dedicated to St. John the Evangelist 
for a master and poor brethren of the rule of St. Austin, 
a bull for the purpose having been obtained from Pope 
Julius II. It is supposed that scholars were added in the 
early part of the next century, so forming the earliest 
endowed educational or collegiate institution. The 
evidence of that, however, is not very clear ; also whether 
the Bishops of Ely had any connexion with it is not 
certain, though Baker says they claimed to be founders 
and patrons of the hospital. However, in 1280, Hughde 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely, obtained permission from 
Edward I. to place secular scholars here, to be governed 
according to the rule of the scholars at Merton College, 
Oxford; but, as they and the regulars did not agree very 
well, he removed them,, in 1284, to two hostels or houses, 
which he bought, near S. Peter’s Church, so founding 
Peterhouse. The brethren, who amounted to only 
five or six, then enjoyed their hospital in peace, till 
it was dissolved on account of their ilbconduct and 
prodigality; and the present college was founded in 
compliance with the intention and bequest of the Lady 
Margiret Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
who had already founded and endowed Christ’s College^. 
This lady, who was most munificent in her college 


1 For an aoooimt of this old building, as dednoed from remains exposed In 
clearing for the neur ohapel, see Professor BabingUm’s HUtory qf the injirmafy 
and Chapel, im. 
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donations, who also founded the Professorship of Divjpity 
known* by her name, and was exemplary in her private 
life, died shortly after the coronation of her grandson, 
Henry VIII., in 1505. ^ The college was commenced 
soon after her death, and dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist ; but, in spite of the efforts of Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, her confessor and the executor of 
her good intentions, a considerable part of the bequest 
of the foundress was appropriated by the king. A 
certain amount was refunded at the solicitation of the 
Bishop, who himself added thereto, and ultimately, 
in 1516, succeeded in founding a college for a master 
and thirty-one fellows, instead for the fifty provided 
in the will. John Fisher was, from 1497 to 1504, 
master of Michael House, which then occupied the 
site of the south-western part of the present great 
court of Trinity ; after that he was President of 
Queens’. Subsequent endowments have considerably 
augmented the wealth of the college, and enabled it to 
become one of the most efficient institutions in the 
country, in promoting high education among large classes 
of the community. Thus, at last, after many diffi- 
culties, the benevolent intentions of the foundress have 
been carried out with such fulness, that few institutions 
can boast of having aided so many poor scholars on 
the road to learning and useful work. 

The College consists of four courts, which with the 
exception of that furthest from the street — on the west 
side of the river — called the “ New Court” — are chiefly 
of brick. The First Court was begun 

P- . . in 1510 and completed in 1516. This was 

the part of the College first built ; and 
it contained, like the primitive quadrangles of Corpus, 
Queens’ and other Colleges, all the parts that were 
regarded as the essentials of a College, and arranged in 
the same manner, viz., an entrance gateway, a chapel 
on the right, a hall and kitchens opposite the gateway, 
with combination room and master's lodge, and chambers 
for the students on the other side. The library was on 
the left of the gateway. The Court is much after the 
pattern of its predecessor at Christ’s, but, being of more 
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enduring material, it has been less altered. The front, 
which resembles that of Queens’ College, retains its 
original features. The entrance gateway. 
Gateway similar to that of Christ’s, is a fine 

massive structure, in late perpendicular 
style, with corner-towers and battlements. Over the 
archway are the arms and supporters of the foundress ; 
and her badges — the Tudor rose and the Beaufort 
portcullis, — together with the daisy, or ‘ Marguerite,* 
which was her nhus or name device, are frequently 
repeated. These are surmounted by a statue of St. John 
under a canopy. This statue is said to have been taken 
down and concealed during the Commonwealth, and put 
up again after the restoration. The chamber in the tower 
has been used, as at Queens’, as the muniment room from 
the earliest time. It is approached by the staircase in the 
north-west turret. The staircase in the south-western 
turret led to the library, and is accordingly larger than 
the opposite turret ; and both these inner turrets are 
larger than the two on the exterior. The arched windows 
at the south of the gateway indicate the position of the 
old library. It was converted into rooms in i6i6, when 
the books were moved into the present library. Loggan 
(1688) represents the largest turret or tower as carrying 
a bell-turret, like that on the hall; and, though the bell- 
turret is gone, there is still in the tower a bell called, from 
the sweetness of its tone, the “ silver bell,” which is 
rung oh surplice evenings a quarter of an hour before 
the regular chapel bell. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

Quod facio pulsata volens tu perfice daro 
Sdlicet ut possit tempus abire sono. 

W. L., 1624. 

which has been happily rendered by the author’s brother, 
W. Humphry, B.D., Trin. Coll., as follows: — 

Do thou of thine own accord 
That which perforce do I ; 

Make each several hour give forth 
A sweet sound ere it fly. 

The only part of the original “ hospital ” which was 
retained was the infirmary on the north of the court. 
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It, and the rooms built in connection with it in 1^4 
forming 4 he “ Labyrinth,*’ were pulled down in i8fe3 
to make room for the new chapel. 

Opposite the gate are the hall, kitchen and butteries, 
also a passage-way, forming the only access to the 
other courts, in the usual inconvenient position between 
the kitchen and the butteries on the one side, and the 
hall on the other. The statue of the Lady Margaret 
over the entrance to this passage was put up in place 
of a sun-dial in 1674. 

Th Hall lengthened at the 

^ ^ ‘ expense of the Combination Room which 

was at its north end. Over the latter, originally, 
was the master’s room ; and a staircase, as usual, led 
from it to the hall and to the outside into that which is 
now the second court. The old bay of the hall has been 
retained, and a second larger one thrown out near the 
northern end. It is a spacious room, 108 feet long, 
with good panel-lining and decorated in good taste. 
There is a open timber roof with a lantern-turret, 
beneath which, before the hall was enlarged, stood the 
charcoal-brazier to heat the room. Over the dais hangs 
one of the familiar portraits of the Lady Margaret, 
below which is a badly painted portrait, said to be of 
Fisher, but unlike the other portraits of him. On the 
left is John Williams, Archbishop of York, to whom the 
college is partly indebted for the library, and who was 
the last prelates who held the great seal of England, 
On the Western wall are Wordsworth, Professor E. H. 
Palmer in his Arabian costume, commemorative of the 
manner in which he lost his life, the late Professor 
Kennedy by Ouless, and Henry Marlyn. On the 
eastern side is .Bentley, who, according to tradition, 
found his way over the College wall to the Master- 
ship of Trinity ; and near the entrance is a portrait 
of Lord Palmerston, taken in 1864. 

The south side of the court was re-faced in 1772, 
after a fire ; and the rest of the court, if not the whole 
of the college, would have suffered (not from fire but 
from the Italianizing craze then prevalent) the same ill- 
fate as this part, and as the court of Christ’s did, had 


not want of funds, which often prevents the carrying out 
of bad as well as of good purposes, interfered. Words- 
worth had in this court his “abiding place or nook 
secure.’' 


'Th 7 Chapel, in the early decorated 

I e pe . style, by Sir G. Gilbert Scott, built of 


Ancaster stone, was commenced in 1863 and completed 
in 1869, at a cost of ;f6o,ooo. It consists of a transeptal 
ante-Chapel, with a tower, and a quire separated by a 
screen of oak, after the fashion of Merton College, 
Oxford. It is the only example in Cambridge of an 
ante-Chapel with transepts. Externally it is 193 feet 
long, 52 broad ; the length of the transeptal ante-Chapel, 
89 feet ; the height to the ridge of roof, 80 feet ; to 
the top of the parapet of towe^, 140 feet ; to the top 
of the pinnacles, 163 feet. The statues of the Lady 
Margaret and Bishop Fisher are in niches at the 
entrance ; and the buttresses around bear the statues 
of eminent members of this and other Colleges. In 
the interior, the piers which carry the tower are of 
Ketton stone; those which subdivide the transept 
arches have shafts of red Peterhead Granite. The 


other piers have shafts of various marbles (Devonshire, 
Irish, Serpentine), with abaci of black Devonshire 
marble. In the choir, which consists of seven bays and 
a full-sized apse, are ornamental niches supported by 
marble shafts, with abaci of red marble presented by 
the late Duke of Devonshire, and containing statues of 
apostles and evangelists. The floor is of Purbeck and 
other marbles, and of encaustic tiles. In the north wall 
is an early English double piscina taken from the 
corresponding position in the old chapel. The altar is 
of carved oak, bearing a beautiful slab of.Belgian marble 
weighing a ton and a half. The roof is of high pitch, 
ornamf.nted with figures — our Lord in majesty at the 
east end, and on each side a series of prelates and 
others, as representatives of the eighteen Christian 
centuries after the first. The five windows in the apse, 
presented by Earl Powis, contain, in the sex-foils above, 
half-length figures of Christ in the two on each side, 
and the Lamb and Banner in the middle one. Below, 
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are figures in contemplation and scenes from the Passion, 
Crucifixion and Resurrection. The windows in the 
sides represent scenes at which St. John was present. 
Some are memorial windows to deceased fellows, — one, 
for instance, to the late Professor Selwyn. The west 
window, representing the “ Last Judgment,” was given 
by bachelors and undergraduates. The middle window 
above it is glazed with fragments of stained glass from 
the east window of the old chapel. The windows in 
the north side of the noitli transept are by Wailes, in 
memory of Dr. Tatham, master of the College, who 
died in 1857. That in the east face of this transept, 
by Hardman, is in memory of Professor Blunt, who 
died in 1855. The other windows in the chapel, 
including the fine w’est window, are by Clayton and Bell. 
Of the stall-work part was removed from the old chapel 
and part is new. 

The organ, a very fine-toned instrument, enlarged 
in 1867 by Messrs Hill, is in a chamber on the north 
side of the choir. 

The foundations of the old chapel, which formed the 
north side of the first court, and was built about 1516, 
are seen on the south of the new chapel. They indicate 
its size and position and the space which has been 
gained to the court by its removal. On the north side 
was a chapel built by Fisher (1530) intended for his 
burial, and entered from the chapel by three arches. 
These arches— the middle one unaltered, the side ones 
restored— are placed in the south wall of the south 
transept of the new chapel. The arms of the see of 
Rochester — St. Andrew’s Cross and a scallop-shell— are 
in the sinister spandrilof each arch, and those of Fisher 
in the dexter spandril of each of the two side arches. 
Fisher was beheaded by Henry VIII., and did not reach 
his inteijded resting-place, but was probably buried 
in the Tower of London ; and his adversaries erased 
his arms from the dexter shield in the spandril of the 
middle and more important arch, and which accordingly 
presents a blank surface. Fisher was also commemo- 
rated in the chapel by the rebus — a ^sh and an ear of 
wheat — graven on each of the stalls, and these were 
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defaced by order of Cromwell. The stone tomb, 
intended by Fisher for himself, was discovered in 
1773, and being placed outside the chapel was destroyed 
by the weather. The brass tablet on the west face of 
the south pier of the choir arch was also moved here 
from the old chapel, and the attempted erasure of the 
words italicised in the following copy of the inscription 
is an illustration of the change of religious views which 
took place after it was written. 

Nicolaus metcalfus hui* Collegii 
Magister viginti aniios quarto die 
Julii magistratu excess! t : et vestras 
ad deum preces vehemenUr expt 
tit Anno diii m® cccc® xxxvii®, 

A seated statue, by Daily, of Dr. Wood, Master of 
the College 1815 — 1839, and Dean of Ely 1820 — 
1839, is near the middle of the west wall; and in the 
eastern-most of the two arches dividing the tower from 
the north transept is a monument of Dr. Ashton, one of 
the executors of the foundress, a co-operator with Fisher 
and a benefactor of the College, and Archdeacon of 
York where he was buried. It is a reclining figure 
dressed in robes and surmounted by a canopy, in the 
spandrils of \vhich, on each side, is his an ash leaf 

projecting out of a ton. Beneath, is an emaciated figure 
— a cadaver — in stone. This monument was removed 
from a chantry next to Fisher’s chantry on the south 
side of the old chapel. 

'1 L c j n 4. The Second Court was built 1595-1620, 
I h Second Court, Countess of 

Shrewsbury; Ralph Symons being the architect, who 
was also the architect of Sidney and Emmanuel, and of 
the great court of Trinity. It is a fine and uniform 
piece of brickwork, somewhat after the style offhe first 
court, blit surmounted with gables ; and it has not been 
desecrated by restorers, having undergone no alteration. 
There is a large western gateway with turret-staircases 
and a statue of the Countess in a niche over the arch. 
An observatory existed over this gateway from 1765 
to 1859. An oriel window in the middle of the 
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first story on either side of the court adds to the 
good architectural effect of this much-admired court, 
xz, k't north-east corner of the court is 

t owtf Tower- Staircase ** which led to the 

atrcase. master’s room, and which, with the 
approach to it, having the portcullis over the doorway, 
was, as before noticed, part of the building of the first 
court. Symons raised this tower and placed, for uni- 
formity, a corresponding tower in the opposite or south- 
east corner. 

^ jj The first floor on the north side of the 

a. ery. Court was occupied originally by a hand- 

some Gallery, with ornamental ceiling in plaster, 148 feet 
long. At the one end it communicated with the Hall 
and Master’s rooms, and at the other end it extended 
over the present Library-staircase and the ante-room to 
the Library, quite up to the door of the Library. This 
gallery was gradually, in great part, absorbed into the 
Master’s Lodge. It is interesting to observe, as an 
illustration of one of the changes that have taken place in 
Colleges, that this Lodge, commencing, as we have seen, 
in a room over the Combination Room, in the angle of the 
two courts, (to which was connected a panelled room 
with an oriel window looking into the first court) had 
extended eastward in the first court by absorbing the 
ante-Chapel, and then had spread westward along the 
gallery, so as to occupy a large part of the north side of 
the second court. Finally, a spacious residence was 
built, in 1864, outside the college, and the panelling and 
oriel window of the room just mentioned were placed 
in it. 

One part of the alterations of 1864 consisted in 
removing the partitions between the rooms used as the 
lodge ; and so a great part of the gallery was opened up 

The CoMiHation ^ Combination Room, 93 feet 

Room made. This is approached 

from the second court by the original 
entrance to the Master’s rooms. Charles 11 . dined in 
the gallery in i68i. The plaster- work of the ceiling 
was executed in 1600. The original panel- work for the 
most part remains. There are portraits of the Lady 
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Margaret, supposed to be an original, of Dr. Pfrr, 
Sir John Herschel, Bishop Selwyn, Professor Adams, 
Wilberforce, and others. 

north side of the Third Court is 
’ occupied by the Library, a handsome 

Tht Librarv Jacobean Gothic style, with 

a large bay projecting towards the river. 
It was built chiefly by the aid of Williams, Bishop of 
Lincoln, subsequently Archbishop of York. The access 
to it is by a large staircase at the north-west corner of 
the second court, which was made partly by curtailing 
the “ gallery.” Over the door are carved the arms of 
the Bishop and of the see of Lincoln. The room is no 
by 30 feet, has a fine dark oak ceiling, with richly- 
carved bookcases of the same wood, at right angles to 
the walls, in the spaces between the windows. In the 
panels at the ends of the cases are still the lists of the 
books formerly on the shelves. It is a very handsome 
room : quite a model college library. It was completed 
about 1630. A new catalogue is being made. It con- 
tains about 50,000 volumes, various autograph letters 
and many valuable books and 400 MSS. Among others 
are a musical Mass, said to have been composed by 
Henry VIII., an Irish psalter of about 800, with very 
'singular drawings and illuminations, a series of editions 
of the Prayer Book, a Antiphonarium (probably 
Spanish) of about 1500, mentioned by Evelyn as a 

vast old song book.” The library also contains a copy 
on vellum of Cranmer’s Bible; this translation of the 
Bible was set on foot by Cranmer and was printed 
under Coverdale’s superintendence, partly in Paris, 
partly in London, and was finished in 1539. It was a 
revision of Tyndale’s, and from its size was called the 
“ Great Bible ” ; and it marks an epoch in the history 
of the English version, inasmuch as it had J:he im- 
primatur of Tunstall, Bishop of Durham, who had been 
one of the foremost in condemning Tyndale’s version. It 
was published with the license of the king, who, by his 
royal proclamation, commanded that the Great Bible ” 
should be set up in every Church, in a place where it 
might conveniently be read by the people ; and, in 1540, 
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in compliance with this injunction, six copies of it were 
set up by Bishop Bonner in St. Paul’s Cathedral.^ Two 
copies only are known to have been printed on vellum, 
one for Henry VIII., the other for his vicar-general, 
Thomas Cromwell, who took much part in the matter, 
being very intimate with Cranmer, and one of his objects 
being to destroy the authority of the Pope. The latter 
copy is supposed to have come into the possession of 
the College from the library of Bishop Williams; 
and it is commonly called “ Cromwell’s Bible.” 
It is one of the finest of existing vellum books and is 
filled with paintings supposed to be by Holbein. In 
1858 the rooms on the ground-floor were added to the 
library and connected with it by a spiral staircase. 
Here is a plaster cast (the sculptor’s model) of the 
celebrated statue of Wilberforce, by Joseph, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

A building on the north side of this court (and 
approached from it, of red brick with stone facings) 
has recently been erected chiefly for lecture rooms. 

The south and west sides of the third court, built 
about fifty years after the library, are in quite different 
style, — more classical. The south side presents, how- 
ever, a fine gabled west front to the river. There is a. 
cloister on the west side ; and from it a covered bridge, 
sometimes called the “ Bridge of Sighs,” from some 
resemblance to the bridge of that name at Venice, 
Ths leads over the river to the Fourth or 

Court, This court was built in 
1826, by Rickman and Hutchinson, in 
late perpendicular style. It is a lofty building of stone, 
having a massive central portico surmounted by a 
lantern ; and the upper windows give charming, views 
of the College grounds and of Trinity College beyond. 
A cloistf^r and screen, with a handsome gateway, opens 
into the grounds from the southern side. Fish ponds, 
in which Loggan represents men fishing, formed part 
of the site, and the foundations were consequently laid 
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With much difficulty and expense. A substructure of 
vaulted cellars was added so as to render the ground 
floor perfectly dry. - ^ 

The beautiful Stone Bridge to the south of the 
Bridge of Sighs was built, in 1696, in the place of a 
wooden bridge which existed here ; and the gateway 
close to it, with eagles upon its piers, was erected in 
1712. 

The Master's The Master’s Lodge, built in 1865, by Sir 
Lodge. ocott, who also lengthened the hall 

^ ‘ about the same time, stands apart in 
grounds on the north side of the College, and is best seen 
from the covered Bridge, It is approached from the north 
side of the second court, but has its main entrance from 
Bridge Street. A prominent feature in its front is the 
carved oriel window— resembling that over the door of 
the Lodge at Christ’s — which was the oriel of the 
master’s room that, as before mentioned, looked into the 
first court. It is a spacious house with large entrance 
hall, dining,, and drawing rooms on the ground floor, 
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Elizabeth, one of Lord Chancellor Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
also one of Mary Queen of Scots. 

The College Walks appear to have been 
r/i77 ff M/ 7i 1682. The Wilderness and 

^ouege warn. Bowling-green were enclosed in 1688, 

many of the trees having been planted fifty years pre- 
viously. Some of the finest of the trees have died or 
been blown down, but enough remain to give great 
beauty to the scene. The trees in the Wilderness were 
so planted as to represent the ground-plan of a church. 
A good cricket ground and racquet court are on tbe 
opposite side of the road. 

Dr. William Gilbert, born at Colchester 1540, the 
discoverer of Magnetism and Electricity, Physician to 
Queen Elizabeth, President of the College of Physicians, 
and member of that Society w'hich developed under 
Charles II. into the Royal Society, was a Fellow of the 
College. 

Roger Ascham, the great treasurer Cecil, Ben Jonson, 
Bishop Stillingfieet, Thomas Baker (whose history of the 
College has been published by Professor Mayor, fellow 
of the College), Bentley, afterwards Master of Trinity, 
Dr. Heberden, Rowland Plill, Kirke White, Henry 
Martyn, Wilberforce, Wordsworth, Lord Palmerston, 
and the Selwyns were also members of the College. 

There are in this College fifiy-six fellowships; sixty 
foundation scholarships of /’50 per annum and upwards ; 
nine sizarships of per annum ; and many exhibitions 
and prizes. 
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ST. MARY MAGDALENE COLLEGE. 


noaHERE stood formerly on the site of this College, 
Mm ^ house or college, established in 1428, by the 
BiB A bbot of Croyland, on land granted by Henry VL, 
in CO li s equence of an application made by the Abbot 
of Croyland that monks of the Benedictine order, or 
“ olack monks,” might .have opportunities of studying 
Canon Law and Holy Scripture in the University, 
similar to those enjoyed by other religious orders 
who had hostles or manses of their own, instead of 
lodging in the town as they had hitherto done. It 
appears that Pope Benedict directed, in 1337, that 
every convent of the order of St. Benedict should 
send to the University one out of every twenty of 
its monks, with a pension ; and, according to the 
account given by Dr. Caius, different monasteries 
built different parts of this hostel. Thus, Ely built one 
chamber, Walden another, and Ramsey a third. The 
King’s grant consisted of only two small messuages ; 
but additional pieces of ground and fish-ponds lying 
behind were subsequently obtained. Tradition travels 
further back and assigns the spot to the Croyland 
monks, who are said to have come from Cottenham, in 
mo, for the purpose of giving instruction in Cambridge 
*(page 57) ; this tradition, if true, would make it the source 
, from which the University sprang. The house was first 
called “ Monks Hostel ; ” afterwards “ Buckingham 
College,” in honour of Henry Stafford, second Duke 
of Buckingham, who was beheaded by Ricl^rd III. 
in 1483, and who began the building in brick. 

On the suppression of the monasteries “ Monks 
Hostel ” passed to the crown as part of the possessions 
of Croyland Abbey, but was soon afterwards re-founded 
as “St. Mary Magdalen” College by Thomas, Lord 
Audley, Chancellor of England, who obtained a grant 
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Th TJnii The Hall, opposite the entrance, was built 
^ * by Edward Stafford, last Duke of Buck- 

ingham, who had the same fate as his father Henry, being 
beheaded in 1521. It was re-wainscotted and ceiled in 
1714 ; and the flight of stairs on either side of the south 
end, leading to the Combination Room, was then made. 
The bell-turret and the lantern or I’ouvre (rouvert), and 
some of the other features represented by Loggan, were 
probably removed at this time. The royal arms, flanked 
by those of Lord Audley and other benefactors, are 
over the dais ; and beneath them are portraits of 
Thomas Audley (1542), a copy of that at Audley End 
by Holbein, of Sir Christopher Wray (1587), who built 
part of the court, and of Edward Stafford. Among 
other portraits in the hall is one of Pepys, by Sir Peter 
Lely. 

'Ti rh ^ 1 chapel on the north side of the 

le o ape . 1483. A 

complete restoration was carried out between 1847 and 
1851 ; the old oak roof was opened out, the stalls and 
other fittings made to correspond with it, and the east 
window was filled with stained glass by Hardman. An 
Elizabethan doorway was found near the east end, 
communicating with the hall; and in the east end, 
behind the panelling, were remains of four richly 
decorated canopies, fac similes of which are placed in the 
walls. The rooms on the west of the chapel. Which 
formed the drawing room and dining room of the 
^ masters lodge, are now the Library. 

i e i rary. prg^iQ^sly books were in a room 
over the chapel. 

The Lodge also extended northward into a small 
building,* which has been converted into rooms, and 
which is approached from the street by an old c^orway, 
formerly an entrance to the lodge. This building was 
cut off from the court when the carriage way to the new 
lodge was made. The new lodge of brick, in plain 
Elizabethan style, was built, in 1835, in the grounds of 
the College. This innovation of detaching the master's 
lodge from the building of the College has been followed 
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in St. John's, Pembroke and St. Catharine's. It had, it is 
true, a sort of precedent in the occupation of the house 
in Trumpington Street as the lodge for Peterhouse. 

The handsome stone building beyond 

the hall, the date of which is about 
1688, contains the Bibliotheca Pepysiana. 


Samuel Pepys, who was a member of this College and 
had a warm affection for it, bequeathed to it, in 1698, 
his library, containing his famous diary and other 
curious MSS., including Henry VIII.'s love letters to 
Anne Boleyn, also Sir Francis Drake's ‘Pocket Tables,* 
with his autograph, and printed books by Caxton, &c. 
Henry’s letters begin, “Sweet darling,” and are gener- 
ally signed “ with the hand that I would were yours." 
The diary is in cypher, and attracted the attention of 
the late master of the College, whose uncle, Lord 
Granville, furnished the key. 

The inscription, “ Mtm cnjusque ts est quisqm ” (briefly, 
in English, “The mind's the man,”), the motto of 
Pepys, together with his arms, with the date 1724, are 
to be seen on the west front of the building. The date 
denotes the period of the acquisition of the library. 
Pepys desired that his library should occupy a “faire 
room, wholly and solely appropriated to it and no other 
book mixt therein.” When it first came it was in the 
large room lighted by five windows in front. It is now 
in a room at the back of this building. Most of the 
books are in the little mahogany carved bookcases in 
which he placed them. Pepys was born in 1632, either 
in London or Huntingdonshire, and was educated at 
Huntingdon, though his father was a citizen of London 
and a tailor. When an undergraduate at Magdalene he 
was solemnly admonished for “having been scandalously 
overset ved with drink the night before.” He began his 
diary June ist, 165^, when clerk of the exchequer. 
It extended over ten eventful years, and gives a graphic 
description of the great fire of London, and some inci- 
dents and thoughts which were probably not intended 
for publication. He became secrjetary to the Admiralty, 
and was president of the Royal Society in x684. 
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On the north side of the College garden is a terri|6e, 
which was part of the southern rampart of the Koman 
town. 

Cranmer was a reader at this College when living 
with his wife at the Dolphin Inn. Archbishops Grindal 
and Usher were members of the College. 
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|WjH|RINITY COLLEGE is the noblest institution 
n M of the kind in the kingdom, if not in the world, 
HiKI and the one which has done more than any 
other to advance knowledge, to quicken intellect, and 
to raise the standard of education in the country. Here 
Bacon, Newton, Bentley, Dryden, Cowley, Pearson, 
Barrow, Byron, Porson, Macaulay, Tennyson, Whewell, 
Peacock, Sedgwick. Munro, Lightfoot, and a long list 
of philosophers and poets, of peers, prelates, and states- 
men, worked and played at the time when work and 
play can best be done. There are now above 600 
undergraduates on the boards of the College, nearly all 
in residence. 

The College was founded by Henry VIII., in 1546, in 
a style ^fitting the views of the Grand Monarque who, 
whatever were his faults, was a learned, diligent, and 
accomplished man, and a patron of literature, more so 
than most of those who are bred to the Church, which 
he is said to have been, during the life of his elder 
brother Arthur, with a view to his becoming Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The College was founded, it 
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may be, $s some concession to conscience and to Cfan- 
mer, as well as some compensation to the Church and 
to learning for the monastic spoliation the King had 
brought about. His own statement is, that he founded 
it “ To the glory of God and advantage of the realm, 
for the promotion of science, philosophy and liberal 
arts, and theology for all time to endure ; ” and, further, 

“ to the glory and honour of Almighty God, and of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, for increase and 
strengthening of Christianity, extirpation of error, 
development and , perpetuation of religion, cultivation 
of study in all departments of learning, knowledge of 
languages, education of youth in piety, virtue, self- ' 
restraint and knowledge, charity towards the poor, and 
relief to the afflicted and distressed.” Rarely have such 
good and 'wise and liberal intentions been so well 
carried out ; and after three centuries and a half the 
promise of their further fulfilment is as great as ever. 

Good as these intentions were, and great as has been 
their result, we must not suppose that the prodigal, 
though very able, Monarch drew from his own ex- 
chequer, or particularly inconvenienced himself in 
founding his college. He took the easier and, in itself, 
not unwise course of fusing together nine educational 
establishments, together with the lanes that separated 
them, which existed upon the present site of Trinity, 
and raised in their place a large and powerful institution. 

Of these establishments. King’s Hall, which occu- 
pied the northern part of the site, where the Great 
Gate, Chapel, Bowling Green, and Master’s Lodge now 
stand, was the principal ; and King’s Hall Lane ran 
along ils south side from the High street to the river, 
where was a small Hythe or landing place. 

King’s Hall had its origin in 1326 for the main- 
tenance of scholars in the University by Edward 11 . ; 
but a definite habitation was not provided for them 
until 1336, when Edward III. bought for them the house 
and grounds of Robert de Croyland. In subsequent 
years adjoining houses were bought and the buildings 
reconstructed in collegiate or quadrangular form in 
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X420. The scholars used the Churches of All Saints 
(which stood till recently in the open space opposite 
Trinity and St. John’s) and St. Mary, till the time of 
Edward IV., when a chapel was built, where the 
present chapel now stands. 

Next in size to King’s Hall, and having somewhat 
the advantage in age, was Michael House, which stood 
where is now the south-west corner of the Great Court. 
It was founded to St. Michael, and also to the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity (which name has been perpetuated 
in the present College), by Hervey de Stanton, in 1324. 
He bought a house here for scholars ; and gradually a 
hall and chambers grew up, the Church of St. Michael 
serving for religious services. 

Physwick Hostel, also a considerable house, founded 
by William Physwick, a Bedell of the University, 
extended along Trinity Lane, on the east of Michael 
House, separated from it by Fault Lane which ran from 
the present Trinity Lane northward to King’s Hall ; 
and St. Katharine’s Hostel was at the corner between 
Trinity Lane and Trinity Street. Tyler Hostel was 
in Trinity Street, and the others occupied positions not 
clearly defined. 

To the possessions of these Halls and Hostels, Henry 
added others, obtained from dissolved monasteries, “and 
compounded thereout one fine College, the stateliest and 
inost. uniform in Christendom.” His death soon after 
prevented the prosecution of his plans by himself. The 
statutes were issued by Edward VI. It is not a little 
remarkable that Mary strenuously exerted herself to carry 
out the design and largely increased the endowments; 
and Elizabeth showed great interest in the College. 
Thus, although education had hitherto been, and, indeed, 
still was, closely associated with the Church, yet the 
current^ of feeling of the period, so strongly opposed on 
ecclesiastical matters, flowed together in promoting the 
advance of this great educational institution; and the 
College throughout its history has well acted up to the 
spirit in which it was founded, and has largely con- 
tributed to that emancipation of learning from theo- 
logical bias, which it was its heritage to promote. 
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To proceed to an account of the College, as at pre- 
sent. 

grand entrance gateway, or “ The 
Oatewav King’s Gateway,” with two floors and 
** four turrets, has the unusual arrange- 
ment of a large gate and a small gate side-by-side, 
separated by a stone pier. On the exterior is the 
statue of Henry VIII., and beneath it the arms of 
Edward III. in the middle, and those of the Black 
Prince, John of Gaunt, and his four other sons. On 
the side next the court are the statues of James I., his 
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is ornamented with shields, bearing the arms oMhe 
Masters of the College. Above the archway are rooms. 
On the top was an Observatory, which was erected in 
the -mastership of Dr. Bentley (1700 — 42), and removed 
in 1797. This gateway was begun in 1519, as the 
entrance gate, from the High Street, to the enlarged 
King’s Hall, and was the last addition to that Hall. It 
was added to and improved by Nevile, in 1604. The 
two inner towers serve for stairs ; and are, as usual in 
these gateways, larger than the two outer. The south- 
west one contains a staircase, and the others contain 
closets connected with the rooms. The brick- work of 
which they are composed probably indicates that funds 
fell short during the work. The fa9ade of the College 
facing the street, between the gateway and the chapel, 
was altered into its present form, in 1855, according to a 
plan prepared by Mr. Salvin. On the southern side of 
the gate the College is hidden by the houses in Trinity 
Street. 

The Great Court, occupying an area of two acres 
and six perches, or oiore than 90,000 square feet, and 
measuring 334 feet by 288 feet, exceeds Wolsey’s Court 
in Christ Church, Oxford, by more than 1,000 square feet, 
and is, therefore, larger than any other court in either 
University. Its siae, and the comparative lowness of 
the buildings ^and their variety, rescue it from the 
objections of confinement and monotony usually inci- 
dental to closed quadrangles, and impart to it* a sense 
of openness and grandeur. 

Ti rinh 1 chapel, on the eastern part of the 

^ * northern side, was begun in 1556, on the 

site of the Chapel of King’s Hall, and was constructed 
chiefly out of the materials of that chapel, and of 
materials derived from Grey Friar’s house in Sidney 
Street, from Ramsey Abbey in Huniingdonsliire, and 
other religious houses. It is a spacious, plain per- 
pendicular Tudor-Gothic structure, was begun by 
Queen Mary, and was completed by Elizabeth in or 
about 1564, as may be seen by the inscription on the 
east gable. It is 210 feet long and 50 feet high. The 
wood-work in the interior, with the organ-gallery and 
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the organ, and the canopy or baldacchino^ at the east 
end, Were placed here during the mastership of Bentley, 
between 1706 and 1722. Previous to this there was a 
space between the altar and the east end, which was 
probably used for burials. The carving over the stalls, 
attributed to Gibbons, is probably by Woodward. In 
1870 the organ was moved two bays further westward, 
to give additional space in the choir, stained glass was 
placed in the windows, representing divines of the 
Christian Church and many former eminent members 
of the College, and the whole was richly and tastefully 
decorated. The decoration on the roof represents the 
hymn of creation, the praises of the different elements 
of nature, and the representatives of humanity leading 
up to the manifestation of Divine Glory (Revelation iv.) ; 
and the panels and the wall spaces on the sides are 
filled with various religious subjects. The entrance 
porch from the court was added at the same time ; and 
the organ, which had been built by Father Smith, and 
was already one of the hnest in the country, was 
enlarged and in great measure rebuilt, by Messrs. Hills. 
In the place of honour in the ante-chapel is the cele- 
brated statue of Newton ^^qui genus humanum ingenio 
superavit." It was given, in 1775, by Dr. Robert Smith, 
Master of the college, and is one of Roubiliac’s most 
successful works. Indeed, it was regarded by Chantry 
as the noblest of all our English statues. The philo- 
sopher has on a Master of Arts' gown, holds a prism 
in his hand, and is meditating upon the rays of light. 
Statues of Bacon by Weeks, of Barrow by Noble, and 
of Macaulay and Whewell by Woolner, are also here. 
Among the busts on the walls is one of Porson by 
Chantry, and one of Lock by Roubiliac. 

On the west of the Chapel, and blocking its west 
window, is a large Gateway, with four turrets and the 
Royal Arms, and a statue of Edward III., inscribed, 
Tifiim Edwatdus fama supra athera notus. This gateway, 
called King Edward's Tower," was commenced in 
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Z426, and it was the first gateway-tower erecteid in 
Cambridge. Previously to that the entrance to a 
college was merely an arched gateway as still seen at 
Pembroke. It originally stood where the sun-dial in 
front of it now is, and it formed the entrance to King’s 
* Hall from Foule lane, which extended from St. 
Michael’s lane, now Trinity lane, between Michael 
House and Physwick Hostel, to King’s Hall. Its 
position was shifted and the statue was added when 
the court was completed by Nevile (1602). The ill- 
fitting of some of the stones in the window-joints and 
other parts show that the work was done rather care- 
lessly, without due attention to the marking and 
adjustment of the stones. The clock with the dial and 
chimes were put up in 1726. The upper story of this 
side of the court between the gateway and the Master’s 
Lodge was formerly occupied by the Library, which 
communicated with the Lodge through the turret at the 
north-west corner of the court, and was entered by this 
turret. The Library was moved to Wren’s building in 
Nevile’s court and this storey was converted into rooms, 
which were for many years occupied by the honoured 
and beloved Adam Sedgwick. Subsequently they were 
decorated and occupied by the eminent latin scholar, 
Hugh Munro. 

The Master’s Lodge, opposite the en- 
Tijr j. j trance gateway, and entered by a 
Mas cf s 0 ge, jg^^obean porch, is partly on the site of 
the Lodge of King’s Hall. The northern part, con- 
taining the dining-room and large drawing-room, was 
added#by Nevile. The dining-room, with the oriel 
window, is a spacious room on the north of the 
entrance hall. Over it is the drawing-room with a 
carved ceiling of plaster- work, and a chimney-piece 
with the arms and supporters of Queen Elizabeth, 
supposed to have been put up in her reign. To the 
north of this room are three rooms, which are usually 
occupied by Royal personages during their visits ; and 
beneath them are the rooms occupied by the Judges 
of Assize. The turret-staircase at the north-west comer 
of the great court communicates with the lodge, and 
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SO gave the Master an access to the library, which, as 
we have seen, formerly occupied the north range of the 
court. The drawing-room has been supposed to have 
served as the “ comedy-room,’* and to have been in- 
tended for the exhibition of plays which the statute 
prescribed should be given at Christmas for the enter- 
tainment of the undergraduates. Mr. Clark's investi- 
gations, however, led him to the conclusion that the 
comedy-room was a spacious apartment at the end of a 
range of buildings running out from the western side of 
the Lodge, of which that part only which abuts on the 
Lodge has been preserved. The Lodge was altered by 
Bentley (1700), a classical facade was given to it, and 
the handsome staircase was made. These alterations, 
especially the last, being regarded as unnecessary, were 
among the sources of contention and acrimonious 
writing during the turbulent period in which the high- 
handed and self-willed Bentley was Master of the 
College. At the commencement of the Mastership of 
Dr, Whewell, in 1842, the front was restored to its 
Gothic character, and a polygonal oriel was built on 
the same site as the semicircular oriel which had been 
erected by Nevile. This was effected partly through 
the liberality of Mr, Beresford Hope, who gave ;^i,ooo 
for the purpose, Salvin being the architect. The 
inscription on the bay — Munificentia fulttts Alex, B, 
Hope generosi hisce adibus antiqiiam speciem restitmt W, 
Wlieweli Mag, CoUegii 1843 — gave rise to a parody on 
The House that Jack built," which began as follows : — 

“ This is the House that Hope built. 

This is the Master, rude and rough, 

Who lives in the House that Hope built. 

These are the Seniois, greedy and gruff, 

Who toady the Master, rude and rough, 

Who lives in the House that Hope built.” 

To fhis must be added, in which all who knew that 
Master will agree, that if there were anything in his 
external manner to justify the epithets here given, it was 
more than counterbalanced by, indeed sank into insig- 
nificance before, the real kindness of heart and the true 
nobility and liberality of character which he evinced, to 
say nothing of his vast range of knowledge and power 
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of mind. The western oriel of the dining-room was 
rebuilt in the same year by the College. The Lodge 
contains many portraits, ot which the most interesting 
are those of Queen Elizabeth in richly-ornamente'd dress 
with huge sleeves, a ruff, &c. ; of Henry VIII. ; Queen 
Mary; Sir Isaac Newton, by Thornhill; Cardinals 
Wolsey and Pole; Archbishops Bancroft, Laud, Parker 
and Whitgift ; also of Bacon, Coke and Scaliger. The 
last is attributed to Paul Veronese. In the Entrance 
Hall is a statue of Edward VI., given by Dr. Robert 
Smith. This Lodge is usually occupied by the Royal 
Family during their visits, and has been thus honoured 
by most of our Sovereigns since the foundation of the 
College. James 1. and Prince Charles were here in 1614, 
and Queen Victoria in 1843 and 1847 ; certain rooms 
are, as just mentioned, oocupied by the judges when 
they are here on circuit. There is a garden behind the 
lodge. 

Ti M ;/ Hall, celebrated for the hospitality 

^ ’ shown in it, as well as for the learning 
of those who dispense it, is a noble, well-proportioned 
building, one of the finest banqueting rooms in England, 
lOQ feet by 46 and 56 feet high. It was built by Nevile, 
^ in 1604, of nearly the same dimensions, and after the 
pattern, of the Middle Temple Hall, this being selected 
after an examination of various halls in London. In 
some of its features, as the roof and the bay win^ws, 
it is an improvement upon the pattern. It his been 
little altered, and is much admired. Beneath the elegant 
lantern, in the middle of the Hall, till lately, stood a 
large open brazier with a charcoal fire to warm the 
room. The grand oriel window on each side of the 
dais, the fine open timber roof, the oak panelling, with 
the quaintly carved Renaissance screen crowded with 
•visitors looking down upon the scene; the pictures of 
the great men of the past upon the walls, the distin- 
guished members of the University, in scarlet and black 
robes, on the dais : the well-furnished tables, with closely 
packed rows of blue gowns beside them : and the sur- 
pliced choir in the middle chanting the grace — all 
combine, on high days, to give the most striking example 
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of a festive collegiate hail that can be seen. The door- 
way from the north end into the Lodge is said to have 
been made for the convenience of James I.,during his 
visit to the College in i6i6, but probably existed earlier 
for the convenience of the Master. There is a small 
window, or rather a panel which opens, over-looking 
the Hall from the Lodge. Professor Willis says “ The 
small windows which overlooked the hall in some 
colleges were evidently borrowed from the domestic halls 
where the apartments of the family were frequently 
provided with openings from which the lord could see 
what was going on in the hall below without being 
obbcrved.” This appears to have been the first hafi 
built complete with screen and wainscotting. In 1866 
the interior of the Hall was renovated, the dais widened, 
and the gas chandeliers added; the electric light 
has since been introduced. On the wall to the east 
of the dais is the' charming painting, by Reynolds, 
of the Duke of Gloucester when he was six .years of 
age. Opposite to it is the portrait of the late Master, 
Dr. Thomson, by Herkomer; and the walls are hung 
around with porjraits of men of renown of the College — 
Newton in the place of honour, with Bacon and Barrow 
on either side and the Royal arms above him. On the 
side walls are Bentley, Coke, Cowley, Dryden, Ray, 
Spelman and others. 

There is a large cellar beneath the Hall (made about 
1750). The fungus, which is occasionally fcTtind in 
cellars, and which is named from its ragged appearance 
Bhacodium celliUare^ grows luxuriantly in this cellar ; and 
• the KITCHEN, also built by Nevile (1605), where cooking 
for so large a number is daily carriea on, chiefly by 
"means of gas, are' well worth a visit. 

Tt. The Combination Rooms, in the larger 

• Si of which are portraits of the Marquis 

’ of Granby, by Reynolds, the Duke of 

Gloucester, by Opie, and other pictures, are on the firSt 
floor on the south of the Hall. This part was refaced 
;in 1771, by Essex, who added to his other defacements 
I of the University the substitution of this ugly exterior 
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for the picturesque frontage and oriel of the old Hall of 
Michael House, which are represented by Loggan. 

"^he Queen’s Gateway, in the middle 
Gatewav south side of the Court, which 

stands where was formerly the entrance 
to Foule Lane, was built (1597) by Nevile. It is to some 
extent a copy of Edward the Third’s gateway on the 
apposite side of the court. The statue in the central 
niche represents Queen Elizabeth. In the first floor is 
the muniment room. 

c//,* Another work of the same master of the 
CoJlegc is thc Stone Fountain in the 
middle of the court, which is an exquisite 
specimen of Renaissance work. It is surmounted by 
an ogee-shaped open dome, capped by a lion, with a 
richly carved parapet, and supported by eight round 
arches. It was erected in 1602, and it was found 
necessary to rebuilt it in 1716. The supply of water is 
derived from a spring, two miles off, which is indicated, 
and covered, by a little stone building of considerable 
antiquity in a field beyond the Observatory on the 
Madingley Road. From this point the water is brought 
in a subterraneous leaden pipe which passes beneath the 
wilderness of St. John’s and the river, then near the 
north side of Nevile’s Court and under the oriels of the 
Hall. The same conduit-pipe supplies the tap on the 
outside of the great gate. It formerly supplied the 
con^ei^t of the Franciscans, where Sidney College now 
Stands. It was purchased by the convent about 1327; 
and pieces of ground two feet in breadth were purchased 
of various proprietors along its whole length, so-as to 
secure the right to lay down a pipe and repair it when 
required. It passed along what was then the King’s 
' Lane, in front of King’s Hall, and which was a few 
feet to Jthe north of the present fountain. Certain rights 
over the pipe here were obtained for King’s Hall in the 
time of Henry VI. Subsequently Henry VIII. made 
over to his Colic ge of Trinity all the rights appertaining 
to the conduit and the pipe, together with the institutions 
— the Franciscan convent and King’s Hall — to which 
these rights had belonged. The right to open the ground 
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along its whole length for the purposes of repair was acted 
upon in J842, when the leaden pipe, which had existed 
from the time when it was first laid down in the r^gn 
of Edward III., was replaced by a new one. 

The remainder of the great court is used as rooms, 
of which those on the first storey, to the north of the 
great gate, were occupied by Newton from 1679 to 
1696, and latterly by Lightfoot, the late bishop of Dur- 
ham, and those immediately under them by Tliackeray. 
Macaulay had the ground-floor rooms next the Chapel. 
Upon the flagged pathway running from the door ot 
these rooms along the south side of the Chapel he used 
to walk, to and fro, book in hand, morning after morn- 
ing ; and “ th^re, if anywhere,” his biographer says, 
** his dear shade must linger.” 

To the taste, energy, and munificence of Dr Nevile, 
who was Master from 1563 to 1615, and was also Dean 
of Canterbury, Trinity is indebted, not only for the works 
already mentioned, viz., the Hall, the Kitchen, the 
Fountain, the enlargement of the Lodge, and the addition 
to the Gateway, but also for the general arrangements of 
the Great Court, as* we now see it. He called in the aid 
of Ralph Symons, the architect of tlie second court of 
S. John’s, and cleared away a quantity of old structures, 
rebuilding King Edward’s Gateway, in its present 
position, next the Chapel, 'and erecting the chief parts of 
the northern and southern sides of the quadrangle, 
together with the Queen’s Gateway and the sovrtfiern 
part of the eastern side. The block between the 
Chapel and the Gateway, in which may be noticed 
tlfe deeply recessed wii\dows and the pointed arches 
of the entrance doorways, is the oldest part of the 
Court, and formed part of King’s Hall. That on the 
southern side of the gateway, and nearest to it, is some- 
what more recent, and the entrance arches pecorne 
flatter as they approach the southern side of the court. 
The remainder of the court is chiefly of Nevile’s time. 
About the middle of the last century the walls were 
stuccoed, with the exception of the south side and the 
clock tower. A passage near the south end of the east 
side leads to lecture-rooms, which were built in 1833 ; 
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and a passage near King Edward's Tower leads to the 
bowliog-green, which was the garden of King's. Hall, 
and was made into a bowling-green in 1648. 

To the same Master, aided in all probability by the 
c same good architect, is due the second, 

Cn^rt “ Cloister,” or “Nevile” Court. 
^ ^ • which consists, on the north and south 

sides, of buildings in two floors, over the cloister, 
and supported on the inner side on Renaissance arches. 
There were originally only three compartments, each 
containing four arches, the two compartments next to 
the Library having been erected when the position of 
that building had been determined. Lo^gan represents 
the Court, in 1681, ornamented with pilasters and 
finished with gables ; but these were cleared away and 
superseded by the present balustrade, in 1755, when 
the court was repaired under the superintendence of 
Essex. Another illustration of the predominance of a 
particular architectural taste in a particular period, 
and of the tendency to render the work of a former 
period subservient to it, is furnished by the defacement 
of the west side of the hall by a Doric screen and pedi- 
ment put up as a sort of set-off to the Library, which 
might well have been allowed to stand upon its own 
merits, without any such assistance. The court was 
covered over and floored, and converted into a ball- 
room "on the occasion of a visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales shortly after their marriage. 

The western side of the quadrangle is formed by the 
^ Library. This noble classical building 

* (open to strangers from 2 to 3) was 

erected by subscription, and begun during the Master- 
ship of Isaac Barrow, the foundation stone having 
been laid 26th February, 1676, and the building 
occupied twelve years. Mr. Isaac Newton contributed 
£^o. Wren was the architect, and his services were 
gratuitous. Beneath, is a spacious piazza with Doric 
columns, which connects the north and south 
cloisters of the court, giving in all a promenade 
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an eighth of a mile long, which is fully appreciated 
in rainy weather. Above, on the elevation facing the 
court, are attached columns of the Ionic order. This 
elevation is enriched with festoons and various other 
devices, and is surmounted by a handsome balustrade, on 
the four middle piers of which are emblematical statues 
of Divinity, Law, Physic, and Mathematics, by Gabriel 
Cibber ; and in the middle arch below we are reminded 
of the great library of Alexandria by a bas-relief of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the founder of that library, 
receiving the Septuagint from the Jewish translators. 
The western elevation is plain. The general design is 
thought by Willis to have been borrowed from that of 
the library of St. Mark, at Venice, built by Sansovino 
in 1536. The good, bold iron- work of the gates leading 
to the “ backs” deserves attention. The Library-room 
is approached by a marble staircase at the north end, 
and is by far the most striking of all the libraries in 
Cambridge. Indeed, the elegance of its proportions, its 
black and white marble floor, the Corinthian pilasters 
and rich cornice upon its walls ; the ceiling, moulded a 
few years ago, after a design made for that purpose by 
Wren, and which had been preserved in the Library ; 
the handsome cases and cabinets, of which the older 
ones were designed by Wren himself, and iheir valuable 
contents, give it a beauty and an interest which is 
scarcely surpassed by any room of the kind. It is' 194 
fe^t long by 42 feet broad, and 38 feet high. The west 
window, of glaring stained glass, by Peckitt, of York, 
from a design by Cipriani, full of anachronisms, repre- 
sents Alma Mater presenting Newton, who it will be 
remembered died in 1727, in his eighty-fifth year, to 
George III. ; while Bacon, who was born 1561, and died 
1626, sits beneath in his Chancellor’s robes, with pen 
and book ready to record the reward which, in the form 
of a laurel chaplet, the King is about to bestow upon 
Newton. On handsome pedestals on either side of the 
room, are busts of former members of the College. Ten 
of these, marked (R) in the list beneath, are by Roubiliac, 
in his best style. Those marked (W) are by Woolner. 
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West Side. 

(R.) Ray. 

Lord Lyndhurst. 

(W.) Alfred Tennyson. 

James Turin. 

(W.) Trotter. 

Robert Smith, Master. 
(W.) Robert Leslie Ellis. 

(R.) Baron Trevor. 

(R.) Coke, Lord Justice. 

(W.) Monro. 

(Bailey) Whewell. 

(W.) William Clark, Professor 
of Anatomy. 

(R.) Barrow, Master. 

(R.) Newton. 


East Side. 

(R.) Willoughby. 

Sir Wm. Bolland, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 

( W.) Adam Sedgwick, Prof, of 
Geology. 

Anthony Shepherd, Plumian 
Professor. 

(W.) J. Mitchell Kemble (Saxon 
Scholar). 

Roger Cotes. 

(Henry Wiles) Prof. Cayley. 

(R.) Baron Whitworth. 

(R.) Sir Robert Cotton. 

(W.) W. G. Clark, Public Orator, 
(W.) Julius Hare. 

Bp. Thirl well. 

(R.) Dr. Bentley. 

(R.) Bacon, Lord Chancellor. 


The book-cases and the shelves between them extend 
up to the windows, and are of Norway oak. To 
prevent the weight of the cases bearing too heavily upon 
the floor, which rests upon a wide span, between the 
side piers and middle row of columns in the piazza 
beneath, a strong iron bar is affixed to each outer pier- 
wall, above, and passes obliquely, downwards and 
inwards, through each case to its lowest part ; so that 
the cases to some extent, hang upon, or are slung from, 
the outer stone piers. The cases are ornamented with 
crests, flowers, &c., carved in limewood, by the skilled 
hand of Grinling Gibbons ; and they bear the busts of 
renowned authors of ancient times on the left side, and 
of those of modern times on the right. 

The arrangement of windows and book-cases is such 
as to light the latter unusally well, without a shadow 
being thrown upon any part. 

There are about go, ooo volumes, of which 1,900 
Milton' manuscripts. Of these, the one of 

%jr 'L greatest general interest is sl volume 
Manuscripts. several of the poems of 

Milton, in his own handwriting. It includes the first 
rough notes of “ Paradise Lost,** which show it to have 
been flrst planned as a drama ; some pages are in the 
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writing of his amanuensis. The contents of this 
volume were given by Milton’s representatives to Sir 
Henry Puckering, alias Newton, and have passed, with 
his other books to the library. They were collected and 
bound together in 1736. The following mafy also be 
mentioned : a copy on vellum of the Sarum Missal, of 
1*500, probably the finest in existence; the Codex 
Augiensis of S. Paul’s Epistles; four MSS. of Wycliffs 
Version of the Bible; the. Canterbury Psalter; the 
book of a monk named Eadwin, of about the end of the 
eleventh century, adorned with illustrations which 
excited the admiration of Mr. Riiskin ; a Persian MS. 
of 1430, on the Education of Princes, in which the 
game of Polo and the hunting of wild beasts form two 
of the illustrations ; many autograph letters and other 
MSS. by Newton, Bentley, and Person, and one by 
Byron, stated therein by himself to be the first letter he 
ever wrote. In 1779 Capell gave his Shakespeare 
collections, including one of the richest sets of quartos 
in existence. This collection was used as the basis of 
the Cambridge edition of Shakespeare lately issued by 
two members’ of the College. An exceedingly precious 
collection, rich in early-printed Greek books and choice 
Aldines, came by the bequest of Dr. Rame, in 1831, la 
1863, Rev. W. Grylls bequeathed his rare and choice 
books, steadily collected through a long life. Among 
these are a large number of early printed books, as many 
as 400 of them having been printed in the fifteenth 
century ; and the existence, at the present time, in one 
collection, of so large a number thus early printed, is an 
illust»tion of the rapidity with which printing spread, 
and the extent to which it was carried on, soon after its 
invention. Besides these, there are in the library five 
of Caxton’s books, and a variety of other literary 
treasurers, • ^ 

Foremost among other treasures is the exquisite 
Q. . / R statue of Byron seated on the ruins of 

a oj y . Athens, meditating, as we may suppose, 
the last Canto of Childe Harold, In the right hand he 
holds to the mouth a long pencil, which is part of the 
same block of marble as the rest of the statue ; and in 
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the left is a book. The owl of Athens is on one side of 
the pedestal, the Griffin and Lyre on the other. In front 
is one of these beautiful emblematical bas-reliefs in which 
the sculptor excelled, and which is interpreted by the 
sub-librarian, Mr. White, who has deep interest in, and 
great knowledge of, the contents of this splendid room, 
to represent the genius of poetry tuning a lyre to the 
ebbing of the wa^es. This statue, the fund for which 
was raised by subscription after Byron’s death, and 
which was executed by Thorwoldson, who was then in 
Rome, having been twice refused admission to West- 
minster Abbey by the authorities, was offered to Trinity 
College, where Byron had been educated. It * possesses,* 
in the words of one who daily looks at it, ‘ a wonderful 
charm which familiarity best tends to increase.” 

An additional room built along the north side of 
Nevile Court, estimated to accommodate 80,000 volumes, 
is nearly completed. 

Rdics oT ^ library are a globe and a telescope 

Newton have been Newton’s, a cast of 

his face, taken after his death and used 
by Roubiliac in making the statue in the chapel ; also a 
portrait of him by Vanderbank, taken a few months 
before his death, which took place March 20th, 1727, 
when he was at the age of 85. The date of the picture 
is approximately fixed by the fact that the third edition 
of the Principia, published within two years of his death, 
lies open before him showing a diagram which did not 
appear in the first an’d second editions. The portrait of 
him in the Combination Room, by the same painter, 
was taken when he was 83, 

The statue, in the niche at the end of the room, of 
Charles Seymour, the proud Duke of Somerset, for fifty 
years Chancellor of the University, was attributed to 
Rysbra^k, till Mr. J. W. Clark found a record in the 
College books of payment made to Grinling Gibbons 
for it : — A large collection of medals includes ail the 
coronation medals from the time of Charles L, when 
they were first instituted : — A collection of bank notes 
includes one of Steyning Bank, for twopence; — A 
collection of coins includes the * Rose Ryal,* or 
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‘sovereign* of Queen Elizabeth, one of the most hand* 
some coins ever struck in England, which was of the 
value of thirty shillings, being equal to two of the nOibles 
of Edward III.; it is eclipsed, however, in value by the 
five guinea gold piece of George II., of which there is a 
proof specimen in the Cabinet. There is also the rare 
example of a proof half-penny of Queen Anne, in which 
the obverse and the reverse are the same; and there 
are coins dating 400 before Christ. Altogether they 
form a very valuable, interesting, and increasing 
collection. In addition to these may be mentioned a 
collection of Anglo-Saxon implements and ornaments, 
found lately in a field near Orwell ; one of the original 
speaking trumpets invented by Samuel Newland in 
1671 ; and there are many other interesting objects. 
Till lately the collection was rendered still more miscel- 
laneous by the presence of a human skeleton; also by 
one of the largest calculi known to have been taken 
from a human bladder, and other specimens. These 
have been transferred to their more appropriate place 
in the Medical Museum of the University. 

Th* Court, or as it was intended 

to be called, the King’s Court, because 
George IV. contributed ;^i,ooo towards it, was com- 
menced in 1823, Wilkins being the architect. It is in 
the Gothic style, similar to that in which he built the 
new parts of Corpus and of King’s, and contains no sets 
of rooms. Though much fault may be found with the 
buildings, they are at least equal to most of the designs 
of the architects vMo succeeded him. The west side of 
this court, which is of Ketton stone, is one of his best 
productions. The remainder, unfortunately, is faced 
with stucco, this being done to lessen the expense'. 


1 Tennyson, thongb a member of Trinity, did not keep in College, bni in roottti 
at Oorpns Buildings. His friend Hollam bad rooms in the middle stsirrsit on 
the south side of the new court. Byron kept in the north side of NevUe Court on the 
ftrst floor of the middle staircase, in the set of cOomH on the west or library side of the 
•taircase. Bis hear, the new friend who was to sit for a fellowship,** was not kept in 
the College, bnt at a stable in the Rose Yard. 

Knrther parttcnlare respecting Byron in Cambridge, and many other pointe of 
interest rdsting to this College will be found in Clarkes Deterivtiw and ^torieal 
Jfoles qf Cambtidfi$, 
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u »* plain structure on the west of the 

^ * new court, near the Jacobean gateway 

into Trinity lane, is called “ Bishop’s Hostel,” because 
it was built by Racket, Bishop of Lichfield, in the time 
of Charles II. (1670), and the name was substituted for 
Garrett Hostel, which formerly occiipied this site 
and gave the name * Garrett (or Gerard’s) Hostel * to the 
lane between Trinity College and Trinity Hall, leading 
to the bridge over the river. The Bishop directed the 
proceeds of the rooms to be applied to the purchase of 
books for the Library. He also left a number of books 
to the College, in each of which is the wholesome 
motto : “ Serve God and be cheerful.” A building of 
red brick giving some additional rooms has recently 
been erected between the Bishop’s Hostel and the New 
Court, in the situation formerly occupied by the Fellows* 
stables. This abolition of the stables here and in most 
other Colleges is a reminder of one of the changes in the 
direction of economy which have taken place of late 
years, of which some are to be attributed to the matri- 
monial permission by the statutes, and some to the 
reduction of dividends consequent on agricultural 
depres.sion. Moreover, bicycles and tricycles are having 
their turn as substitutes for horses. 


T’ AJ! i Masters Court, on the side of 

^ Trinity Street opposite the great gate- 
way, in modern Gothic, by Salvin, was 
built between 1859 and 1861, entirely at the expense of 
the late Master, Dr, Whewell, who purchased ' the 
valuable site and houses upon it for this purpose, expend- 
ing a sum of not less than 100, 000, and thus evinced, as 
he did in many other ways, his deep interest in the 
College. It bears the inscription pad sacrum^' and the 
rents are directed by his will to be applied to the endow- 
ment of » professorship and scholarships in International 
Law. There are two courts ; and the well-like character 
of the first exhibits in an unusally depressing manner the 
disadvantages attendant upon the closed quadrangles. 
o . , The three-arched Bridge over the river, 

by Essex, built in 1766, gives one of the 
most charming views at the ‘backs.’ The ground 


Bridge. 
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beyond was obtained from the town in 1613, by exchange 
for Parker’s piece, which formerly belonged to the 
College (p. 49). The Gate at the west end of the 
avenue of limes, which is a fine specimen of iron-work, 
and was one of the appendages to the noble mansion of 
Horseheath Hall, pulled down in 1777, was given, in 
1733, by the Hon. Henry Bromley, of Horseheath, M.P. 
for the County. The avenue of limes between the gate 
and the river, and many trees in the quadrangle were 
planted in 1671. The limes between the bridge and the 
college were planted in 1716; and the elms beyond the 
gates in 1560. The plane trees outside the avenue, for 
the purpose of replacing it and those outside the gates 
were planted in 1873. 

JT 7/ I * Fellows* Garden (or “ Round about,” 
Garden ^ ^he round-about walk in it) on the 

^ ^ * opposite side of the road, was purchased 
from the University in 1871, having been leased to the 
College from the beginning of the century. It abounds 
in fine trees, and is tastefully laid out. The avenue of 
elms in continuation of the avenue in the walks was 
planted by Dr. Whewell. 

There are sixcy fellowships: seventy-four scholarships, 
;^ioo per annum ; sixteen sizarships, £So, 

There are also many exhibitions and prizes. 
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EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 


f HIS College, “the Protestant and religious 
foundation of Emmanuel College ** as it is styled 
in the Bidding Prayer, was founded in 1584, by 
Sir Walter Mildmay, who was an ardent adherent to 
the reformed religion, a native of Chelmsford and 
student of Christ’s College, and, subsequently. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to Queen Elizabeth. It was 
placed on the site of the house of the Dominican, or 
“ black friars,” who settled here in 1240. They were 
dispossessed by Henry VIII., and the site was granted 
to Edward Elrington, of whose heirs it was purchased 
by Sir Walter Mildmay. Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter dated June 10, 1584. It empowered Sir Walter 
Mildmay, his heirs and assigns “ for the propagation of 
the pure Gospel of Christ and in praise and honour of 
Almighty God to erect, form, and establish for all time 
and endow a certain College of sacred theology, the 
sciences, philosophy, and good arts, such college to be 
called the College of Emmanuel.” The intentions of 
the founder seem to have been carried out, for in 1629, 
Laud speaks of the College as a nursery of puritanism ; 
and when about the year 1629 men “ for conscience 
sake” left this country to form New England, Emmanuel 
sent forth a goodly contingent. Foremost was John 
Harvard, the founder of Harvard University. By the 
aid of Ralph Symons, the conventual building was 
converted into the College, which had a mediaeval 
character with gables till 1716, when the southern range 
was rebuilt as we now see it. The front was similarly 
treated by Essex in 1769. There are two quadrangles 
of* unequal size, the larger one is entered from the 
street, and the smaller one is on the north of it. The 
latter opened into Emmanuel Lane, and, formerly, 
the main entrance to the College was here ; the 
quadrangle was completed by building on the north 
side in 1823. 
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^ . The Hall is on the site of the •Friars* 
Church. It contains a portrait, formerly 
supposed to be of the founder, over the dais ; and one 
of Dr. Samuel Pair in the Combination Room which 
is on the east of the Hall. There are portraits of the 
founder, of Sir Wolstan Dixie, of Harold Browne, Bishop 
of Winchester, and of Professor Hort, 

j The Library (about 20,000 volumes) is 

said to have been the refectory of the Con- 
vent ; and it at one time served as the College Chapel. 
It stands north and south, which would be in accordance 
with puritanical views; and in Dillingham’s life of 
Chaderton, who was a fellow student of Sir Walter 
Mildmay, at Christ’s College, and nominated by him the 
first Master of the College, is the following anecdote : 
** During a visit of James 1 . to the College, in 1615, 
someone remarked to the king that the chapel did not 
stand east and west ; Chaderton observed that he had 
been informed that the same might be said of the 
Royal Chapel at Whitehall; the king replied that the 
Almighty would always hear the prayers of the upright 
and devout, irrespective of points of the compass, ‘ and 
so, my learned friend,’ he added, * I beg that you will 
include me jn your prayers.’ ” The tombstone of this 
Chaderton (who was the first Master), at the entrance to 
the chapel, relates that he died in 1640, at the age of 
103. The Library contains a folio MS. of Wickqliffe’s 
translation of the Bible, and also a quarto MS. of his 
New Testament (of the former there are only twelve 
extant); a Hebrew MS. of the Old Testament of the 
13th century, purchased by Bishop Bedell, at Venice, in 
the reign of Charles I., besides a large number of 
MSS. It includes a great portion of Archbishop 
Bancroft's printed library. 

Ch h I present chapel, due to the energy of 

c apt . Sancroft, who became Master in 1662, 
and afterwards (1678) Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
built between 1668 and 1678, from Sir Christopher 
Wren’s designs. The wood- work in the interior was 
given by Archbishop Sancroft ; and the altar-painting, 
representing the return of the Prodigal Son, by Giacomo 
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Amiconi, was given by a fellow commoner. The 
cloister along the western front of the chapel, like that 
at Peterhoilse, connects the chapel with the sides of the 
quadrangle, and permits the free ventilation of the 
court. Over it is a gallery, now used as a picture- 
gallery, which was probably in imitation of the galleries 
in the older colleges; it contains a remarkable collection 
of portraits, among others those of Sir Walter Mild may 
and Archbishop Sancroft, and one of Ralph Symons, the 
architect, who did so much for this College and for 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges. There are also 
portraits attributed to Gainsborough and Romney. It 
IS connected with the Master’s lodge, which stands on 
the north-east of the College, is approached from 
Emmanuel Lane, and was built in 1875, Blomfield 
being the architect. 

Old Building. The Old Building, called also the “brick 
® building,’ in mediaeval style, to the 
south-east of the quadrangle, was erected in 1633. 
contains chambers in three floors and garrets. A path 
through the ground at the back of the College, and 
beside the pond, in which are usually some swans, leads 
to the fellows’ garden, which is extensive and well- 
planted. The finest elm in Cambridge is here, also a 
fine plane tree. There is a bath in it, mipplied from 
Hobson’s conduit, which is much used by members of 
the College. There is also a garden at the south-west 
corner qt the College, with a large pond, which is held 
by one of the fellows, v/hose rooms open to it. In the 
Hostel eastern part of the College grounds a 
Hostel has been recently built in which 
the students live somewhat more in common than is 
usual in Colleges, and at a less cost. It is under the 
supervision of a tutor, who resides in a house adjacent 
which at one time served as a lodge for the Master. 
That it has proved successful may be inferred from the 
fact that a considerable addition is being made to it. 

The Founder’s Cup, which appears at the College 
feasts, is a richly-ornameuted silver-gilt cup, of tazza 
form, with cover, attributed to Cellini. 

John Harvard, the founder of Harvard College, New 
England, was, as has been already said, a member of this 
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College. He died in 1638. Cud worth, who was 
successively Master of Clare and Christ’s Colleges, 
Sir William Temple, and Samuel Parr, were also 
members of the College. 

There are thirteen fellowships; twenty-two scholar- 
ships, two open to competition before entrance ; four 
sizarships ; besides other exhibitions and prizes. 
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SIDNEY SUSSEX COELEGE 

AS founded by the bequest of Frances Sidney, 
relict of the third Earl of Sussex, in 1595, on 
the site of the house of the Franciscan or Grey 
friars, who settled here about 1240. The house was 
suppressed in 1538, and the site was granted to Trinity 
College by Henry VIII. It was sold by that College 
to the executors of the Countess under an order by 
Queen Elizabeth ; but Sidney College still pays an 
annual rent-charge of ;^i3 6s. 8d. to Trinity College. 
The object of the foundation, as stated in the letters 
patent by Queen Elizabeth, was “ the education of 
young men and others in piety, virtue, discipline, 
letters, and science, to the common use and advantage 
of the Church of Christ, our kingdom and our subjects.” 
“The heroic and incomparable” Sir Philip Sidney was 
the nephew of the foundress. The foundation of the 
College was laid in 1596, Ralph Symonds was the 
architect. It was of red brick with stone facings in 
Elizabethan style, though a plain structure, as repre- 
sented* by Loggan. A second court was soon after 
added in similar style. Symon’s good Elizabethan 
work was ruined, many alterations were made, and the 
present pseudo-gothic exterior with a covering of cement 
was given at the beginning of this century. Sir Jeffrey 
Wyatville being the architect. The entrance-gateway 
was made in the block forming the division between the 
two courts, so as to open into both. The Master’s 
LODGE and the hall are on the east side of the north 
COURT, both being entered by a porch projecting into 
the court. There is a large garden behind the lodge. 

A handsome red-brick building wi^h stone facings 
(by Pearson) has recently been erected, with cloisfers, 
between the Hall and Jesus Lane. It contains rooms 
for fellows and students, and a Combination Room. 
Near this is a chemical laboratory much used by 
students of this and other Colleges. 
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On the east side of the south court are the chapel 
Thi Lihvarv LIBRARY. The Library cO|n- 

municates with the Master’s lodge at 
the north end, and, at the south, with a gallery of 
the chapel, which is appropriated to the Master’s 
family. It contains a good collection of books printed 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including a 
unique copy of the “York Pie,” (Pica sive directorium 
Eboracense)f dated 1509, which contains rubrical directions 
for all the services of the church. Among other value- 
able manuscripts is an English or Saxon Pontifical of 
the tenth century, which, from the occurrence of the 
name of Cuthbert in it, is probably a Durham Ponti- 
fical. As an illustration of the manner in which 
treasures of this kind are sometimes long concealed in 
libraries, it may be mentioned that this MS. is bound 
up with MSS. relating to Birds, in a volume entitled 
De Natura Avium, It was discovered only lately by one 
of the fellows. The fellows’ garden is on the north-east 
side of the College. 

Oliver Cromwell . enfered this College as a fellow 
commonerf April 23rd, 1616, two days before his seven- 
teenth birthday, and on the day of Shakespeare’s death. 
He left in 1615L without taking a degree, in consequence, 
it is thought, of his father’s death, and of the duties 
which devolved upon him in connection with the family 
property. He was a native of Huntingdonshire, and 
represented the town of Huntingdon in 1628. He was 
made a freeman of the town of Cambridge in 1639, and 
represented it in the two Parliaments of 1640, was 
elected high steward of the town in 1652, and held the 
office till his death. He was probably attracted to 
Sidney College from the circumstances that the Montagu 
‘family, which, with his own, were the chief landholders 
in Huntingdonshire, were benefactors to the dollege. 
He may also have been influenced by the fact that Dr. 
Warde, the Master, was so far a puritan that he after- 
wards incurred the disapproval of Laud, and was 
also a strict diciplinarian, so that the College under his 
rule was distinguished above others for correctness 
of its manners. There is a valuable and celebrated 
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drawing, in crayon, of Cromwell, by Samtiel Cooper, in 
the Master’s Lodge. Thomas i^ller, the author of 
many excellent works, and among others of the History 
of the University of Cambridge from the commencement 
to 1634, quaint attractive style of which several 

specimens have been given in this little book, was a 
member of Sidney College, as were also Archbishop 
Bramhall, and John Sterne, the founder and first 
president of the College of Surgeons in Ireland. 

A handsome silver-gilt ewer and basin, 1606, so well 
shaped and finely wrought that it is attributed to Cellini, 
but bearing the English Hall mark of 1610, and an 
English maker’s mark (A. P. Humphry, Art Journal^ 
1883), was presented by Sir John Harrington, an 
executor of the foundress; and a plain quart tankard 
(1706) was given by Ralph Cromwell, a fellow com- 
moner. 

There are ten fellowships; twenty-four scholarships. 
Besides these there are exhibitions and prizes. 
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DOWNING COLLEGE. 


B n HIS College was founded by the will of Sir 
n George Downing, of Gamlingay Park, who had 
Hi been a member of Clare College. He left his 
property, in default of issue, to be devoted to the foun- 
dation of a College in the University, to be called 
Downing College. After much litigation the validity of 
the will was established, and a plot of ground called St* 
Thomas Leys, then lying quite outside the town, was 
purchased, and the building, of Ketton stone, but very 
plain, in the middle of a spacious and beautiful plot of 
ground, was commenced in 1807, after designs by 
Wilkins. The east and west sides only have been 
completed. The southern portions of these with ionic 
porches, comprise the Master’s Lodge on the east, 
and the Hall, Combination Room, (%c., on the west. 
A building between these two is to comprise a Chapel 
and a Library when the plan is completed. The ground 
for the Chapel was consecrated, and Sir Busick 
Harwood, Professor of Anatomy and Downing Professor 
of Medicine, was buried there in 18x4. The College 
was intended chiefly for the encouragement of Law and 
Medicine; and a professorship of each was instituted 
besides the mastership, and a professor’s lodge occupies 
the middle of each of the eastern and western blocks. 
The spacious grounds of the College are now sur- 
rounded by the town, which is shut out in the whole 
circumference by the trees ; and they have greatly 
increased in value. Lensfield Road runs along the south 
with the Roman Catholic Church, the tower and spire 
of which shew to great advantage from the College 
grounds. Tennis Court Road is on the west. On the 
north is Downing Street, with a footpath leading to the 
College between an avenue of limes, where the chief 
entrance to the College was intended to be. At present 
the carriage entrance is from Regent Street, which lies 
^on the east of the College. The Master’s Garden and 



the Fellows* Garden are on the southern side of the 
College. 

There are eight fellowships (six restricted to Law and 
Medicine) ; ten scholarships, 

SELWYN COLLEGE, 

ITUATED on the slightly raised ground, west 
of the town, was opened for the reception of 
students in October, 1882. It was founded by 
subscription to commemorate the name and character 
of the late Bishop Selwyn, “as a distinguished son of 
the Church of England, as an example of manliness 
and simplicity of character, and as a great missioi ary 
bishop." It is founded iip‘on the basis of the Church of 
England, is open to all members of the Church of 
England, and its aim is to encourage simple living, 
and to develope the Christian character in the student. 
The fixed annual charge, ;^8i per annum, includes all 
necessary expenses except candles, washing, and Uni- 
versiiy fees. There are several entrance scholarships 
and prizes. All the undergraduate members must reside 
in the College.^ 

The newly-erected buildings are of red brick with 
Ancaster stone dressings, in the domestic Tudor-Gothic 
style, by Sir Arthur Blomfield. There are rooms for 
ninety-four undergraduates. The Chapel is nearly 
completed and it is hoped that further subscriptions 
will hasten the completion of the College, giving dinirtg- 
hall, library, offices and accommodation for many- 
more undergraduates than at present. The site covers 
about six acres of ground. The College is incorporated 
by Royal Charter, and has the position of a Public 
Hostel in tlie University. The staff at present consists 
of the Master, the Bursar, Tutors and Lecturers. 

* NON-COLLEGIATE STUDENTS. 

ANY students are now admitted members of the 
University without being members of a College. 
They keep terms by residing in Cambridge, with 
their parents, or in duly licensed lodgings, and are 
entitled to be matriculated, examined, and admitted 
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to degrees. They enjoy the same privilege$ with 
regard to the library, laboratories, muaeums, Professors* 
lectures, and competition for University scholarships, 
as students who are members of Colleges; moreover, 
lectures at some of the Colleges, and certain scholar- 
ships in the Colleges, are open to them. They are under 
the superintendence of the Censor, to whom they may 
apply for advice and direction, and by whom their 
residence in the University is registered. His office is 
in a large house (Fitz william Hall), opposite the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, a good example of the simple 
brick architecture at the beginning of the last century. 
In it are library, lecture rooms, and a dining-room for 
the students. 

This revival of University life, independent of College 
influence and its associated expenses, is an interesting 
feature in the recent history of the University, and is 
likely to become of increasing importance as time goes 
on. The number of students who already avail them- 
selves of it is considerable. If they choose to be 
economical, they may pass through the University 
course at a very moderate cost. 

• PRIVATE HOSTEL. 

S bjiHE University has power to grant licences to 
H members of the Senate to receive into their 
B houses Students for whose instruction and. disci- 
pline they are responsible. An institution so fo^jped is 
called a Private Hostel, and the Students in it are 3uLy 
registered by the University as members of it and not 
as members of any college or as non-collegiate Students. 
There is at present one Private Hostel called Ayerst 
Hall, which is conducted by the Rev. W. Ayerstf, It 
is a newly-erected building well situated, on the north 
of the Madingley Road, just outside the town.# 

RIDLEY HALL, 

nrnT Newnham, close to Cambridge, a handsome 
building in the Tudor-Gothic style (Luck, the 
ESimS architect), has been recently erected as a theolo- 
gical hall independent of the University, by persons 
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anxious to maintain the principles of the Reformation. 
It is intended to provide a residence with tuition in 
Theology, for graduates intended for Holy Ordd:;3, who 
may pr«er to continue their studies in Cambridge, 
rather than to enter at any of the Theological Colleges 
in other parts of England. The course of study is 
intended to embrace all subjects calculated to be of use 
to intending clergymen, the object being that they 
should not pass straight from the hurry of University 
examinations to parish work. 

There is a residence for the principal, with rooms for 
the vice-principal and 21 students and a common room, 
which serves at present for library, reading room and 
lecture-room. The dining hall is a handsome room 
45 feet by 23 feet, with open timber roof, open panelling, 
and bay windows towards the front, and with kitchens 
and offices beneath. A Chapel has recently been added. 

CAVENDISH COLLEGE, 

E O called from the great interest taken in it by 
the late Chancellor of the University, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and the liberal manner in which 
he contributed to it, is a handsome red-brrck build- 
ing with stone facings, in modern Elizabethan style, 
situated in an open healthy space beyond the railway 
bridge on the Hills Road, with a handsome Dining Hall, 
84 feet by 40, and a Chapel. It was founded in order 
to attord special facilities for passing through the 
University cdurse, and obtaining degrees at a moderate 
cost and at the earliest practicable age, but being too 
far from the centre of the University, it did not prove 
to be; successful, and the College and grounds have been 
sold to the authorities of Homerton College, a Non- 
conform^t Theological College, founded for the purpose 
of preparing candidates for the ministry. 


THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


E ijaaiQR some years women have been admitted to 
t aH the lectures of several of the Professors; and 
OH lectures have been given expressly for women 
by members of the University and also by women. 
More recently women have been admitted to the Previous 
Examinations and the Examinations for the Honour 
Triposes, under the same conditions as regards residence 
and standing as are imposed upon men. The opportu- 
nities for study in connection with the University thus 
offered were quickly embraced, not only by residents in 
the town but by women at a distance, who came to live 
in Cambridge for the purpose. Soon institutions were 
founded for their reception, partly upon the model of 
the Colleges for men. 

GIRION COLLEGE, 

Commenced fifteen years ago in a hired house at 
Hitchin. The present handsome led brick building, by 
Waterhouse, in a con^nanding and healthy situation, 
with spacious grounds, on the Huntington Road, in 
Girton parish, about two mile from the middle of Cam- 
bridge, was opened in 1873. It forms three Sides of a 
quadrangle, and now comprises rooms for xi6 students, 
rooms for a mistress, a vice-mistress and lecturers, a 
lecture room, a handsome library and reading room, a 
dining hall, a prayer room, and a hospital completely 
isolated. A considerable addition has recently been 
made. 
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The College course occupies three years, f*#., nine 
terms; and the charge for board, lodging and instruction, 
which covers the whole of the University and College 
charges, is £s 5 term. 

Information respecting the entrance examination and 
scholarships is supplied by the Secretary. 

NEWNftAM HALL, 

Of red brick, in Queen Anne style, consists of two 
buildings, by Champneys. That on the south side, 
called “South Hall,’* was erected in 1875. “North 
Hall ” was begun in 1880 ; the part of this first built (the 
eastern block) is called “Sidgwick Hall,” and the 
western part, recently added, is called “ Clough Hall,” 
in honour of Miss Clough, the first principal, of whom 
there is a portrait, by Collier, in the dining hall, 
the whole forming an elegant well-arranged and well- 
lighted building. The North and South buildings are 
now connected by a residence for the principal with an 
entrance gateway. Accommodation is thus afforded for 
a Principal, three Vice-Principals, and 140 students, as 
well as lecture rooms, dining hall, chemical laboratories, 
library and gymnasium. The charge for board, lodging 
and tuition, is 25 guineas a term. Women, who live in 
Cambridge with their parents or guardians, or who are 
over . 30 years of age, and some others, are admitted as 
out-^i^dents on payments of six guineas a term. The 
course of study involves preparation for a Tripos 
Examination, and residence from nine to twelve terms. 

Information rerpecting entrance, scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

In this instance, as in the case of Girton College, and 
indeed in some of the older Colleges, the commence- 
ment was a hired house affording board, lodging, and 
supervision to the students. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The remains of the labours *of the Romans are con- 
fined to the earthwoik and roads before-mentioned 
. (p. 2); but most of the subsequent varieties of architec- 
• ture are represented as follows : — 

Saxon, in St. Benedict’s Church, and, it may be, in the 
north-west comer of Little St. Mary’s Church. 
•Norman, in the early Norman chancel arch of the old 
St. Giles’ Church (preserved in the new church), in 
the Round Church and in Jesus College Chapel. 
Transition, in Pythagoras’ School and Jesus College 
Chapel. 

Early English, in the chancel and cloisters of Jesus 
College and in the Abbey Church. 

Decorated, in Little St. Mary’s aynd St. Edward’s 
I 'Churches. 

L Perpendicular, in King’s College Chapel and in’Gfeat 
St. Mary’s Church. 

Renaissance in second court of Christ’s. 

Italianised, or debased Gothic, in Peterhouse Chapel, 
Corinthian and Composite, in Clare College Chapel, 
the Senate House and the Fitzwilliam Museum. 
Other classical styles, by Wren, in Trinity Library and 
Pembroke and Emmanuel Chapels. Besides these 
are many varieties of domestic and other styles in 
the several collegiate and university buildings. 

The surrounding district presents a greater display of 
ancient Church-architecture than any corresponding 
area in the country. Ely Cathedral alone furnishes a 
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^oli^ably coniiplete series of good examples of the several! 

ityles which prevailed from the eleventh century to the 

sixteenth. 

The several Architects are represented as follows : — 

Alan de Walsingham, in Little St. Mary’s Church, 
though this is not certain. 

Bishop Alcock, in Jesus College and in Great St. 
Mary’s, the tower of the latter being designed* by 
John Warren. 

Ralph Symons, in the Great Court of Trinity, in the 
second court of St. John’s and in Emmanuel. 

John of Padua is named, but with little probability, for 
the second Court of Caius. 

Gibbs, in the Senate IHouse, and in the Fellows’ 
Building farming the west side of King’s. 

Inigo Jones, in the Fellows’ building on the east of the 
second court of Christ’s. 

Sir Christopher Wren, in the Library of Trinity, in 
the Chapel of Pembroke, and in the Chapel of 
Emmanuel. 

Cockerell, in the northern wing of the University 
Library. 

B^bvi, in the Fitzwilliam Museum. 

Wilkins, in the southern side and the screen of King’s, 
in Corpus, in the New Court of Trinity and in 
Downing. 

Rickman, in the new court of St. John’s. 

Blore, in the Pitt Press. 

Sib^Gv Gilbert Scott, in S. John’s Chapel, in the south 
wing of the University Library, and in the south 
west part of King's, the reredos and the west 
portal of Great St. Mary’s Church. 

Gilbert Scott, jun., in the restoration of the Hall and 
south side of Peterhouse, and of the first court of 
Pembroke, also in the new building facing Pem- 
broke Street. 

Salvin, in the Hall of Caius, in the northern part of the 
east front of Trinity Hall, in the Master’s hostel of 
Trinity and in the New Museums. 

Waterhouse, in the first Court of Caius, in the northern 
and eastern building of Jesus, in the southern part 




^ of the front of Trinity Hall, in the Hall, the {^ibr^y 
* and the Master’s Loage of Pembroke, in thej|Jni6ti 
Society’s House, in Girton College, and also in 
Foster’s Bank in Sidney Street. 

&R Digby Wyatt, in Addenbrooke’s Hos(>ital. 

Peck, in the new part of the Guildhall. 

Penrose, in the restoration of the south and v^est front 
of Magdalene, in the new western wing of the 
University Library, and in the new building in 
Sidney College. 

W. M. Fawcett, in the Cavendish Laboratory, in the 
Physiological Laboratory, in the facing of the side 
next the court of the northern wing, and the 
Master’s Lodge of St. ©atherine’s College, the 
Syndicate Buildings, and in the Perse School. 

Giles and Gough, in Cavendish College. 

Blomfield, in Selwyn College. 

CuRWEN, in the Leys School. 

Champneys, in the Divinity School and Newnham Hall. 

Grayson and Olde, in the new building at Trinity Hall. 

Luck, in Ridley Hall. 



take place in Cambri<%e arery T«iin 
vfiiidns Allege Ciie^s upon tke about a m^e East of 

i8t is a few yards this side of the rai|way%idg^. ‘ 



The^Boat Houses are situated on the banks of the river, i , 
1^8 beldn 4 (to toe North ot) Jesus College. Some of toe la^ 
Ck^Beges have their own Boat Houses, and the University. Boat House 
, was malt as a memii^ of Mr. J, H. D, Goldie (of S. John’s College), 
who did «Hwh./or Cambridge rowing whilst be was “up.” Most of 
: toe Crews, however, are provide^ for by the Boat Builders, chief 
aiao^st whom are Messrs. J. Foster, Logan, Rutt, Strange, Winter, 
ap 4 Waites. 

It is a pleasant walk along’*the river banks from the Boat Housi'S 
to toe “Long Reach,” but it* is far more picturesque beyond the 

“Long Reach.’* 

The Cambridge Umverflty Grew, which rows against Oxfo’d 
every year, is Selected from the best oarsmen in the University. ' 

The Colour of the University is light blue, and it is of course 
considered a great honour for a man to “get his blue,” either as one of 
' the University Crew, the Cricket or Football Team, or other represen- 
tative player lor the University. 

The origin of the University Colour is thus des^bed in an in- 
teresting little book, entitled The Cam and Cambri^^Mi^mng^ hj 
H,\irmytage. “It was in 1836 that Cambridge first "adopted light 
blue. They were on the point of pushing oflF, when somebody re- 
marked that the boat had no colour on the bow. . . At the last moment 
the late Mr. R, N. Phillips, of Christ’s. . , ran on to a haberdasher’s 
dose by, and asked for a piece of Eton blue ribbon, aailk. . . The 
crew aoopted it cow amnnr.’^ 

ine following are the- Colours worn by the College Crews . 

I S. John’s (Lady Margaret)- 


S. Peter’s— and White. 
Clare— A’ZacA and Yellow. 
Pembroke — Dark Blue. 
6&ville and Caks— and 
Light Slue. 

Trinity JisXi-Black and White. 
Cwpua Qmst\-^Chefwy6f*'Wkite. 
Kdi^B^Violet and mite. 
Qumna’— 

S. Oitoarine’s-J^i/e 5* Claret. 
lestts-^ed and Slafik. 
ChMt-i^Dari BUu and WhU*. 


Scarlet. 

Magdalene— &Lammder. 

1 1 St Trinity— 

Tnmty 3rd Trinity- an# 
DarkShte. 
Emmanuel — MDatiMuei 
Sidney-^DarkSlueand Crimsm* 
I^wmi^Slack and Jktagenia. 
Cavendish— ana Slttg^ 
Selwyh — Dark Red iS^[Old GM,\ 
Fitzwilliam llall (NoUrCbllegiati^ 
-—Orange and Dark Blm* 


The Boat Show take place each year aiter the races m toe 
Eaatoir arid nonets in all the Boats and Crews whmh l^ve takfflt ■ 

S & the faces being placed alongside each otoermtoeriverat 

Kihg’s College. The Crews stand up to their Boats, hol^ 
mils pei^hdiculiuly, and, lustily cheering each othm, pass nmnd; 
the H is a pretty righ^ and toe^ is geheii%/# 

‘»s#Ba|MSb3S»fe;toeahowtoaw^ 





